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Nineteenth Oentuiy Literature : The Greater 

Novelists. 



"Aesthetic teaohing is the highest of all teaohing, because it deals 

with life in its highest complexity." 

—Oeorge Eliot 

The leotnres of the following series have been planned to fonn what 
might be called a course of method in literary oritioiBm. A single typi- 
cal book from eaoh author treated is selected for study, and from this 
book there is deduced, with the necessary oaution, a general conception of 
the characteristics of the author. By comparing and contrasting these 
conoeptions, comparative appreciations of the authors and some idea of 
their period and its tendencies are derived. Acting upon Goethe's sugges- 
<:j^ tion, that.it is better to attempt " to learn from the man himself what he 

thought, rather than to hear from some one else what he ought to have 

thought," only the single books selected as typical are recommended 

n for reading, together with as many other works of the author treated as 

o possible. Biography being used for purposes of illustration only, the 

* briefest and most accessible works alone are recommended. Since the 

^ course is intended to stimulate critical ability in those who follow it, no 



criticism is recommended for reading. The books mentioned in the refer- 
ences following the abstract of each lecture should, in eaoh case, be read, 
if possible, before the lecture. 



LECTURE L 

Sir Walter Scott. 

^ (b. 1771; 'Waverley,' 1814; d. 1832.) 



''An eminently well-conditioned man, healthy in body, Wealthy in 
soul ; we will call him the healthiest of men. " 
• — Carlyle*8 Essay on Scott, 

Few authors so supremely rule the country in which they 
7 lived and about which they wrote, and very few have so 

!; strongly extended their wider sway as Sir Walter Scott. 

He was the descendant of a healthy and vigorous hunt- 
ing, sporting, and fighting clan of which his father w&s the 
first member who had ever adopted sedentary employment 

(3) 



and lived in a town. He inherited most of the clan char- 
acteristics, especially the sangaine temper and the love of 
nature, and in search of information concerning his ancestry 
had the trend of his mind permanently directed toward 
Scottish history, tradition, and custom. 

Excepting some translations from the German in 1795 
and after, Scott's first important publication was the out- 
come of his familiarity with spoken and written tradition : 
* The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border ' of 1802 and 1803. 
When ^ The Lay of the Last Minstrel ' came in 1805 and 
' Marmion ' in 1808, the sales of these and his other poems, 
surpassing anything ever before known, made him the 
greatest literary man of his time. ''Li the spring of 
1814,'' says Lockhart, ** appeared 'Waverley,' an event 
memorable in the annals of British Literature." 

The period of which ' Waverley ' treats and the scenes 
included were chosen with particular care. The plot is 
more complex than Scott later found it necessary to employ ; 
the complications are, perhaps, too many, the surprises too 
great, and some parts appear forced and overwrought, yet 
the greater part is natural and the movement rapid. The 
characters are sufficient in number to give a conception of 
the life and manners of the time — ^the avowed purpose of 
the book — and are yet not so many that the picture is con- 
fused. They are drawn proportionally, the smaller from 
the author's and reader's point of view, the larger and 
important ones impartially, not often by deliberate descrip- 
tion, and almost never by psychological analysis. They 
show themselves forth in soliloquy, conversation, corres- 
pondence and action, and are shown by the comments and 
opinions of others. No important personage in the book 
is shown as wholly good or bad ; all exhibit a natural and 
human mixture of characteristics. Character resulting 
from Jbirth and environment is acted upon by training and 
circumstances and by other character ; the personality of 
the hero develops from comparatively weak, sensitive, 



impulsive inexperience toward something more of poise, 
although to Scott and to his readers the result is not entirely 
satisfactory Yet it is natural. The emotions treated are 
many and varied. The range of characters is from peas- 
antry to royalty, from outlawry to peaceful family life, 
sometimes pictured minutely in minor incidents of common 
life, sometimes painted with broad impressionistic sweeps. 
Scott had many methods. The manner of beginning his 
stories carefully, to bring the reader into their atmosphere, 
was one from which he seldom varied. 

Scott tells his concrete story with few turnings aside to 
generalize, philosophize, or moralize. He seldom steps for- 
ward as the author to speak in his own words. The story 
is given from the attitude of the hero or the reader ; the 
author has confidence enough in the ability of the latter not 
to minimize his intelligence by telling him too much, but 
gives him the pleasure of susjyecting and seeing for himself. 
Nature descriptions are given as seen by the author; gener- 
ally of beautiful, picturesque, striking or grand scenery, the 
attitude of the describer being a romantic one, here as in 
the poems. The easy, rapid flow of the writing, with long, 
running sentences, now and then not exactly grammatical, 
but entirely adapted to express the thought, and the appear- 
ance even of carelessness, make us almost surprised when 
study reveals conscious method and technique, a sense 
of narration and deliberate and thoughtful use of many 
literary devices. The author is essentially an artist ; he 
appears as such rather than as a moralist or a teacher. But 
this does not imply, as Carlyle would have us think, lack 
of moral power. The novels of Scott help toward one of 
the greatest of moral ends : the realization of the value of 
life, and, it may be ventured, are more valuable ethically 
than many of the efforts of professed moralists. 

Nothing BO much shows the healthy tone of the man as 
the story of his life after the success of ' Waverley ' and 
the other novels. The life at Abbotsford, the baronetcy 
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granted in 1820, the financial failure and the cruBhing 
sorrow of LadyBcott's death in 1826, the heroic struggle to 
remove the debt, and its great reward, the well- won honors, 
and the death in 1832, are all incidents in the experience of 
a hero greater than any the author ever drew. The story 
of Scott's life is, perhaps, his greatest gift to posterity. 

SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS AND CLASS. 

1. How do the aafchor's dharacteristics make themselves evident in 
' Waverley :' his sympathy, his love of ont-door life, his poetical 
work? 

a. As an exercise, trace through the book any single character, for exam- 
ple that of the Baron Bradwardine, studying the way in which it is 
drawn. 

3. Compare and contrast the characters of Waverley and Fergus Mao- 

Ivor, of Boee Bradwardine and Flora Maolvor. 

4. Make an outline of the plot of the book. 

5. What may be said of Scott's use of the supernatural in ' Waverley/ — 

in his other novels? 

6. Does * Waverley ' teach an ethical lesson ? 

7. How significant of Scott*s character were his concealment of the author- 

ship of the 'Waverley Novels,* and his carelessness in money mat- 
ters? 

8. Comment on Scott's use of half-witted folk in his books, and his atti- 

tude toward evil. 

9. What are the values and the limitations of the historical novel ? 

10. Was Scott's fidthfulness to historical facts and customs such as to en- 
entitle him to Dowden's characterization, "a great imaginative re- 
storer of the past ?'' 

REFERENCES. 

' Waverley ' should be carefully read, or re-read, before this lecture. An 
edition published for twenty-five cents, by F. M. Lupton, New York, 
in the ' Elite Series ' (paper), may be bought for ten cents. There 
are many inexpensive editions in cloth. One published by A. L. 
Burt, New York, in Burt*s * Home Library,' at seventy-five cents, has 
clear type, good paper, neat binding, and is sold for forty-five cents. 
In selecting copies of ' Waverley ' one should be careful that they 
include Scott's numerous prefaces, introductions, advertisements, 
and appendices. A glossary and an index are often added. A. & C. 
Black, Edinburgh and London, are the publishers of the standard 
editions of the * Waverley Novels. ' 



All biographies of Soott are based on the ^ Life ' by his son-in-law, J. G. 
Lockhart, published in seven yolames in 1838. Thomas Carlyle's 
essay on Soott was originally published as a review of Lockhart's 
'Life.' A one volume (812 pages) abridgement by Lockhart, was 
published in 1871, by A. & C. Black, Edinburgh. The biography of 
Soott recommended for this course is that by R. H. Hutton, in the 
' English Men of Letters ' Series (Harper & Brothers. Cloth, 75 
cents. Harpers' Handy Series. Paper, 25 oentsl, or that by Charles 
Duke Yonge in the * Great Writers ' Series (Walter Scott, London. 
Cloth, Is. 6d, Sold in America for 35 cents). All the volumes of 
the 'Great Writers' Series contain exhaustive bibliographies. Br. 
John Brown's ' Majorie Fleming, ' and Washington Lrving's ' Abbots- 
ford ' give charming personal accounts of Scott. 



LECTURE IL 

Edward Gteorge Earle Lytton Bulwer-Lytton, Baron 

Lytton. 

(b. 1803; 'Eienzi,' 1835; d. 1873.) 

'^NoveUst, dramatist, poet, politician, misoellaneous essayist, the most 

Tersatile writer, and one of the most active and widely discursive theo- 

risers of his generation.'' 

— Minto^a Essay on Bvltoer-lAfUon, 

Lord Lytton is sometimes confused with his brother and 
with his son. In 1838 he was made a baronet ; in 1844, at 
the death of his mother, he inherited her estates and added 
her name to his own, making it Bulwer-Lytton; in 1866 he 
was elevated to the peerage as Baron Lytton. 

His elder brother, William Henry Lytton Earle Bulwer 
(1801-1872), also an author, was ennobled for his distin- 
guished diplomatic services, and bore the tities Baron Bai- 
ling and Bulwer. 

Our author's eldest son (1831-1891) succeeded to his 
father's titie as Baron Lytton and, for distinguished ser- 
vices as Viceroy of India, was promoted to an earldom. 
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Qenerally spoken of as Lord Lytton, as a poet he is known 
under the pseudonym of Owen Meredith 

Bulwer was bom in aristocratic circles, was educated 
in them at Cambridge and by foreign travel, and became a 
typical young man of fashion. His grandfather was a 
learned and eccentric scholar, his father a strong-willed 
and ambitious general. At twenty-four he estranged 
the affection of his accomplished and devoted, but proud, 
mother by marrying against her will. After seven unhappy 
years this marriage union was dissolved. 

As a statesman he spent twenty-four years in the House 
of Commons, seven in the House of Lords, and some time 
as Colonial Secretary, not with especial distinction, but with 
much credit. Influential as an educational theorist, he was 
made in 1856 Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow. 
His first book, ' Falkland,' in 1827, was not successful ; his 
second, ^Pelham,' in 1828, was decidedly so. 'Bienzi' 
came out in 1835. Twice after he was famous Lytton 
made new reputations with anonjrmous works, ^ The Cax- 
tons,' in 1848, and ' The Coming Race,' after he had been 
the author of more than fifty volumes. 'The Lady of 
Lyons' and 'Richelieu' have been called the greatest 
dramas ever written by an Englishman who was not an 
actor. He was a shrewd observer and a careful student, 
and had remarkable industry, energy, and versatility. 

' Rienzi ' grew from material gathered for a biography 
which was to correct i>opular errors concerning the great 
man, who lived from 1313 to 1354, and embodies care- 
ful studies of the tangled Italian politics of the time, 
the confused relation of Church and State, the life of the 
people and their turbulent stru^le against despotism and 
oppression. The book centres, as did the history, around 
the extraordinary figure of Rienzi, a pivotal man, — ^great, 
but a failure. The author's skill is notable in pictur- 
ing, of necessity somewhat analytically, the remarkably 
complex character of his hero, involving enthusiastic pa- 
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tiiotiBm, deep, solemn, myetie, even sciperetitioaB, relig« 
ions feeling, large intellect, resolute courage, splendid 
coolness, innate capabilities for leadership, together with, 
on the other hand, selfish ambition, pride, and love of 
display. The plot must, in the main, follow the recorded 
history of the time, but is given more general interest 
by the introduction of motives of religion, friendship, 
love, hatred and revenge as they influence character. The 
incidents are often breathless in their interest, are ro- 
mantic and dramatic, sometimes theatrical and unnat- 
ural. Everywhere are to be traced results of the author's 
conception of a novel as an extended drama, and of 
his technical training as a dramatist. The construc- 
tion of the book is careful in the extreme. Some of the 
strongest elements of the novel appear in the descriptions, 
particularly those of gorgeous and elaborate functions. 
Natural scenerj' as it impressed the characters is painted 
with extreme vividness ; many of the chapters were written 
in the midst of the scenes they describe and conserve the 
local coloring ; the pictures of the plague of 1348 in Flor- 
ence are awful in their power. The style is usually fine, 
smooth, graceful, liquid, elegant. It is frequently loose, 
diffuse, elaborate, flowery, equivocal and involved. Always 
self-conscious, Lytton is sometimes dogmatic and dictatorial. 
Often in our reading we forget the style, tho method of the 
book, forget ourselves ; it is impossible to criticise many of 
the passages at a first reading, they possess one so strongly. 
The book is a powerful stimulus. 

SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS AND CLASS. 

1. In what ways does * Rienzi ' show the author's literary purposes 

and ideals? 

2, Boes the hook at all eyidenoe Lytton 's peisonality ? 

8. Show the inflaenoe of the author's dramatio training and ahility upon 
the hook. 

4. Critioise the poetry introduced here and there in ' Biensi.' 

5. How may Bulwer-Lytton's style he characterized ? Compare it with 

Scott's. 
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6. What advantage can be derived from reading such a book as ' Rienzi V 

7. Compare Lytton's picture of Rienzi and bis times with that given by 

Gibbon in the ' Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ' (Vol. vi), or 
that in Bryce^s *Holy Roman Empire.' 

8. Compare Lytton's conception of the character of Rienzi with that 

given in Wagner's music-drama, or in Miss Mitford's tradegy. 

9. How may Lytton's life and work be compared with that of Disraeli ; 

of Byron? 
10. How may Lytton's twenty-fonr novels be arranged under his own 
headings of 'Imaginative,' 'Familiar,' 'Social?' 

REFERENCES. 

* Rienzi,' whioh is recommended for reading, published in Lnpton's ' Elite 
Series ' (paper), can be bought for ten cents ; in Burt's ' Home 
Libraiy ' (doth) for forty-five oents. The standard editions of Bul- 
wer Lytton's novels are those published by Wm. Blackwood & Sons, 
London and Edinburgh. 

*' The Life, Letters and Literary Remains of Edward Bulwer, Lord Lyt- 
ton, by hisson." London, 1883. (Incomplete, 2 vols, only, 1803- 
183*2), is the beginning of an exhaustive biography. There is no sat- 
isfactory biography of Bulwer-Lytton which is brief and accessible. 
Consult the accounts in the biographical dictionaries and encyclopse- 
dias. That by Leslie Stephen, in the Dictionary of National (Eng- 
lish) Biography, Vol. zxziv, is the best. Descriptions of Lytton are 
given in Friswell's 'Modem Men of Letters,' Mason's 'Personal 
Traits of British Authors,' and Canon Farrar's ' Men I Have Met.' 



LECTUKE III. 

William Makepeace Thackeray. 

(b. 1811; 'Vanity Fair' 1847; d. 1863.) 

" Ah, ye knights of the pen I may honour be your shield, and truth tip 

your lances ! Be gentle to all good people. Be modest to women. Be 

tender to children. And as for the Ogre Humbug, out sword and have 

at him." 

— Thackeray^ s Boundahout Paper on * Ogres.'*' 

Thackeray was born in India, was trained in school and 
college in England, studied art in Germany and France, 
and by the time he was twenty knew as much of commer- 
cial, military, academic, and artistic life as do many at twice 
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his age. At twenty-one he inherited a considerable for- 
tune ; at twenty-three he lost it, and needed all his stores of 
information and his skill to gain a livelihood. From illus- 
tration he turned to writing for Punchy forming a connec- 
tion with that periodical which continued for the greater 
part of his life. He was becoming generally known in 1837, 
the year of his marriage, but his. family happiness was 
soon shattered by his wife's mental illness making it neces- 
sary for her to live in perfect seclusion. In 1847 * Vanity 
Fair' made him famous ; he remained before the public as 
an essayist, a novelist, a lecturer and an editor until his 
death, the day before Christmas, 1863. His striking and 
charming individuality gained for him hosts of the warmest 
personal friends at home, and in America where he came in 
1852 and 1855. 

It is to be remembered that the bulk of Thackeray's 
literary work was independent of his novels, and that he 
wrote the latter mainly as vehicles for his comments upon 
life. His stories have not orderly beginnings and con- 
clusions, but open and close in the midst of things 
just as sections of real life, to which tliey are also like in 
the ordinary and every-day character of the incidents 
which compose them. The purpose explains and excuses, 
if excuse be necessary, the countless digressions, discus- 
sions, and comments upon a hundred topics suggested by 
the thought of the book. Thackeray delighted to chat 
with his readers as though he enjoyed his writing im- 
mensely, as indeed he did. Often humorous, he fre- 
quently wrote exactly the thing he did not mean and 
allowed his true meaning to be guessed. He was, and still 
is, often misunderstood, — never more greatly than by those 
who term him a cynic. He was a satirist, unscathing in 
his denouncement of the hypocritical vices which seemed 
to him more evil than open and deliberate wrong. He was 
balanced in his warfare, attacking the follies with lighter 
but still formidable weapons. He served humanity not only 
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in condemning directly, and more often indirectly, the 
bad, but in praising, after the same method, the good ; 
cultivating sympathy as well as sarcasm. His heart was 
tender at the thought of love, devotion, kindness, self- 
sacrifice, and kindled into enthusiasm at bravery, no- 
bility and honor. His nature was as soft and kindly as 
his intellect was strong and vigorous. To read Thack- 
eray is to wish to have known him personally. His per- 
sonality and purpose impress one so strongly that only at 
second thought is it possible to study his art and his skill, 
no less worthy of our attention. We occasionally see with 
pleased surprise people who remind us of characters from 
Dickens, Thackeray's personages are so human that the 
necessity for such a comparison never arises. By no 
means characters of romance, they are seldom handsome 
in person or ideal in charactei*. They are entirely human 
combinations of good and evil. If Becky is precocious, at- 
tractive, bright, clever and good humored, she is also selfijsh, 
mercenary, unprincipled and false. If Amelia is true, 
honest, tender and loving, she is also jealous, somewhat 
stupid, and rather silly. The characters are not expressions 
of the manifold sides of Thackeray's own nature; they do 
not embody characteristics which are universally found in 
mankind ; they are newly created individuals who live and 
move as naturally and as surely as liviug creatures. Genius 
and art can go no higher. 

 SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS AND CLASS. 

1. VThat may be said of Thackeray's literary style? His vocabulary ? 

2. Biscuas the headings of chapters and names of characters in * Vanity 

Fair.' 

3. What are the sources of Thackeray's hnmor ? 

4. What are the objects and methods of Thackeray's satire? 

5. Does ' Vanity Fair ' show traces of the author's training as an artist? 

6. Is the novel into which an author puts most autobiography usually 

his greatest work? 

7. What increased value does Thackeray gain by using his characten in 

more than one book ? 
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8. How is Thackeray's social attitude different from that of Scott and 

Bulwer-Lytton ? 

9. How are his religions ideas shown by his books ? 

10. How far is it wise for an author to approach truth in dealing with 
evil in his writing ? 

REFERENCES. 

Lupton's ' Elite ' Series includes an edition (paper) of ' Vanity Fair,' the 
book recommended for reading, which sells for ten cents. A good 
cloth-bound edition in Burt's ^ Home Library ' costs forty-five cents. 
Standard editions of Thackeray's writings are published by Smith, 
Elder &. Co., London. The biographical edition of Thackeray's 
works now being published by Harper & Brothers contain admirable 
biographical introductions by Mrs. Ritchie, Thackeray's daughter. 

Anthony TroUope's account of Thackeray in ' English Men of Letters ' 
Series (Harpers. Cloth, 76 cents; paper, 26 cents), should be read 
as giving the best sketch of the man. Personal sketches of Thack- 
eray have been given by Mrs. Ritchie, his daughter, and by his 
friends, John Brown, James T. Fields and Eyre Crowe. 'A Collection 
of Letters of Thackeray, 1847-1855,' was published by the Scribners 
in 1890. 



LECTURE IV. 

Charles John Huff ham Dickens. 

(b. 1812; 'David Copperfield,' 1850; d. 1870.) 

'' Nature made him the mouthpiece of his time, in all that relates to 

simple emotions and homely thought. Who *can more rightly be called 

an artist than he who gave form and substance to the ideal of goodness 

and purity, of honour, justice, mercy, whereby the dim multitudes fiilter- 

ingly seek to direct their steps ? This was his task in life, to embody the 

better dreams of ordiaaiy men; to fix them on bright realities for weary 

eyes to look upon." 

Qeorge Oimng^s ^Charles IXckens. ' 

There is a tribute to the author's popularity in the 
fact that his very name, through much handling, has 
become abbreviated from the full to the familiar form^ 
'Charles Dickens.' The titles of most of his books have 
had a similar experience. The world first learned to know 
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bim when, in 1836, he was the best Parliamentary re- 
porter in England, and pablished 'Pickwick,' which made 
him famous. The immediate and permanent popularity of 
' Pickwick ' was followed by a long series of other popular 
novels, all depicting ''the romantic side of familiar things." 
Dickens's unusual powers of observation, together with his 
youthful training, his newspaper experiences, and his edi- 
torial work made him familiar with many fields of life and 
many types of character; his vivid imagination and strong 
dramatic sense helped him to embody this knowledge in 
powerful pictures in his books. His reputation as an ama- 
teur actor and manager spread widely, and more than once 
he considered adopting the stage as a profession. The won- 
derfully popular readings from his own works, which so 
exhausted his physical vitality, ^were really pieces of power- 
ful acting. A bom orator in imagination and speech, with 
a fine presence, he was widely in demand as a chairman for 
all sorts of public meetings. He was interested in many 
public movements, many of which helped and some of which 
hindered his popularity. He visited America in 1842, 
and again in 1867. In many of his personal habits 
Dickens was the very opposite of Thackeray. He was an 
early riser, a careful writer, and was by nature punctual. 
He hated disorder, and could not work in a disarranged 
room. It was his rule to spend as much time exercising in 
the open air as at his writing. 

John Forster, one of the circle of Dickens's close friends,, 
published from 1871 to 1874 a biography of Dickens. The 
world was astonished to learn that many of the sufferings 
of the youthful ' David Copperfield ' were drawn from the 
unhappy days of the author himself, and understood more 
clearly why he had written in the ' Preface ' to that story: 
" Of all my books, I like this the best. It will be easily 
believed that I am a fond parent to every child of my 
fancy, and that no one can ever love that family as dearly 
as I love them. But, like many fond parents, I have in 
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my heart of hearts a favorite child, and his name is ' David 
Copperfield.' " 

The author merged his individual thought and feeling 
more fully in Copperfield than in any of his other charac- 
ters, this being the more possible since the story, given in 
the words of the hero, is written in the first person. The 
personages among whom the hero moves are as hard to study 
and as puzzling to comment upon as though they were 
actual flesh-and-blood people. The P^gottys, Steerforth, 
Mr. Micawber and Uriah Heep, Miss Trotwood and Mr. 
Dick, Dora and Julia Mills and Agnes are all more vivid 
to us than many personages who have really lived and acted 
their parts in history. They are drawn from without 
inward, after the manner of the [impressionist, and we learn, 
just as we should in real life, how Mr. Micawber looked 
and talked before we become familiar with his deeds and 
thoughts. This method is the author, his are its merits and 
defects. Whether or no the recognition of his wonderful 
success is to be tempered by a feeling that he made exces- 
sive use of outward traits and tricks, and neglected the 
drawing of mental conditions in picturing his characters, 
depends upon the criteria of the critic. All must recog- 
nize that to the author the persons of his creation were so 
vivid that their words and actions came from them almost 
without effort upon his part. In Dickens the characters 
make the plot. Scott used to find a good story and bring 
its characters to life. Dickens in his London rambles 
would see a strange character or two, and his mind filled 
with their story. The every-day, homely people, the natural 
story, the high, humorous spirit, the deep, true pathos, — 
these characteristics have made and will continue to make 
Dickens universally popular and universally loved. His 
style has no claim to the adjective '' elegant" and is open 
to criticism; his vividness often becomes exaggeration, his 
characterizations caricatures; his lack of literary training 
and independence of accepted models are evident. His 
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frequently wonderful mastery over artistic methods and lit- 
erary technique serves, perhaps, to show how much greater 
his work might have been had his natural abilities been 
helped by more thorough training, — ^yetwhocan say but that 
they might have been hindered ? As it is, one must feel with 
Oharles Dudley Warner: <^It remains that he is a great 
power, a tremendous force in modem life ; half an hour of 
him is worth a lifetime of his self-conscious analyzers, and 
the world is a more cheerful and sympathetic world be- 
cause of the loving and lovable presence in it of Charles 
Dickens.'' 

SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS AND CLASS. 

1. Study the drawing of any single dharaoter for example, Uriah Heap, 

Mifls Trotwood, Steerforth. 

2. Try the experiment of removing any one character from the hook, — ^for 

example Mr. Micawber, Mr. Dick, Traddlea — and see what readjust- 
ment would he made neoessary. 

3. Where does * David Copperfield ' show influences of Dickens's dramatic 

ability ? Of his newspaper experienoes ? 

4. What is the importance for the effectiveness of ' David Copperfield ' 

of its autobiographical form ? 

5. Note the comment on 'David Copperfield ' in George Gissing's 'Charles 

Dickens, a Critical Study/ (Dodd, Mead & Co., 1897), the founda- 
tion work of Dickens criticism. 

6. Briefly characterize ' David Copperfield ' as a whole. 

7. In what respects does Dickens lack literary art ? 

8. What importance does Dickens attribute to the manner of approach 

and entrance of his characters? 

9. What is to be said concerning the opinion of Dickens expressed 

in John Burrough's statement, ''Dickens' hold upon the futurs 
is not at all secure ?" 
10. What of the counter opinions expressed by Carlyle and Thackeray? 

REFERENCES. 

' David Copperfield ' should be carefully read or re-read. A ( paper) 
edition published, at twenty-five cents, in 'The Adelphi Series,' by 
F. M. Lupton, New York, is sold for ten cents. A good (doth) 
edition in Burt's ' Home Library, ' is sold for forty-five cents. Stand- 
ard editions of the novels of Dickens are published by Chapman & 
Hall, London. 
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Jolm Forster's three volnme biography is the basis of all others. Either 
A« W. Ward's 'Life of Dickens* in the * English Men of Letters' 
Series, published by Harper and Bros, (oloth, 76 cents, * Harper's 

Handy Series,' pax>er, 25 cents), or Frank T. Marzials* ' Life of Dickens' 
in the ' Great Writers* Series (London Is. 6d., sold in America for 
35 cents), should be read. Admirable first-hand descriptions of 
Dlokens have been written by Miss Mamie Dickens, by George 
Dolby, the manager of his readings, and by James T. Fields, hia 
closest American friend. 



LECTUEE V. 

Qeorge Eliot (Marion Evans-Oross.) 

(b. 1819; 'AdamBede' 1859; d- 1880.) 

''If art does not enlarge men's sympathies, it does nothing morally 
. . . the only effect I udently long to prodace by my writings is, that 
those who read them, should be better able to imagine and to feel the 
pains and the joys of those who differ from themselves in everything 
but the broad fact of being struggling, erring, human creatures." 

^Qeorge Eliot in a letter to Charles Bray. 

George Eliot's family was in drcamstances sulffidently 
comfortable to afford her a good education, but was also so 
situated that she had opportuoity for acquaintance with 
the humblest sorts of life. Her father, first a carpenter 
and builder, became manager of the estates of several 
noblemen. Many parallels have been drawn between the 
character of her father and that of Adam Bede, between her 
mother and Mrs. Poyser, between her brother and Tom 
Tulliver, between her aunt and Dinah Morris. As a child 
she was not precocious, rather preferring play. As a girl 
her learning was done according to her own inclination and 
through the influence of friends rather than under the direc- 
tion of her schools. She was affectionate, sensitive, earnest, 
deeply thoughtful, easily moved, full of self -distrust and 
self-consdousness, and very dependent. Bhe called herself 
a '' bundle of unpleasant sensations, with a palpitating heart 
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and awkward manners. ' ' She had great capadtiefi for anhap- 
piness ; '* yearning," ^'striving," "struggling,'' ''suffer^ 
ing,'' were familiar words in her vocabulary. There were 
comparatively few days of her life untroubled by imperfect 
health. Under the influence of friends she adopted 
unorthodox religious ideas which estranged her from her 
family ; strong affection caused her to enter into unorthodox 
social relations which estranged her from many of her 
friends. Her responsibility as a moulder of the world's 
thought weighed heavily upon her. As a contributor and 
assistant editor of the Westminster Review she lived in conge- 
nial literary society, and did much remarkable work. The 
year 1853 marked the beginning of her union with George 
Henry Lewes, the editor, author and scientist, who was 
separated from his first wife, but could not, according to 
English law, be divorced from her. Their years together 
until his death, in 1878, George Eliot was accustomed to 
speak of as the happiest of her life. Under his influence she 
began writing the novels which made her famous, and 
together they held a literary ' ' salon * ' the memories of which 
endure until to-day. A year and a half after the death of 
Mr. Lewes, Gtoorge Eliot married John Cross, a sensible, 
business-like man twenty years her junior. Her death 
occurred in the same year. Her ' Life as Belated in Her 
Letters and Journals,' published by Mr. Cross, is the 
standard biography. 

As Thackeray was pre-eminently a satirist, so George 
Eliot was pre-eminently a religious, philosophical and 
social thinker. Thackeray used fiction to embody his mes- 
sage to the world ; George Eliot did likewise. Through- 
out ' Adam Bede ' she displays the essayist in unconscious 
and conscious working. 8he believed, and acted upon the 
belief, that characters should be drawn from within out- 
ward, and from this point of view criticised the methods 
of Dickens . Few or no other English authors have so well pic- 
tured mental states. Few have so well shown the depths 
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and meanings of simple homely life. Adam Bede penetrates 
deep into the elemental feelings of human kind. Yet upon her 
psychological method, and upon her frequent introduction of 
generalizing and theoretical matter are based the strongest 
criticisms upon her work from a literary point of view. 
Feeling and sentiment are sometimes brought in when un- 
necessary, and the story becomes a study in psychology. 
The characters are not drawn by insisting upon character- 
istic and salient points — ^we have no mental picture of any 
one of them such as we have of Becky Sharp or of Mr. Micaw- 
ber — ^but analysis, description, discussion, comment, all are 
given, and through the bulk of the material, some of it ex- 
traneous, we get a view of the character. The author im- 
poses upon the reader the task of selecting the significant and 
important points. A large amount of discussion and com- 
ment upon subjects suggested by the story is introduced in 
the author's person. The reader is never allowed to forget 
his own or the author's personality, and the feeling is always 
present that the actors are not working the story out for 
themselves. Inconsistencies of character are sometimes 
allowed, in one or two instances what seem to be impos- 
sibilities are introduced into the plot, the style is not suffi- 
ciently formed, and the seriousness of the author is too 
evident. George Eliot realized these limitations as well as 
the reader, and said, concerning her greatest : ''It is my 
way (rather too much so, perhaps) to urge the human 
sanctities through tragedy — ^through pity and terror, as 
well as admiration and delight." 

But it is not fair to judge the entire works of Eliot by 
Adam Bede, great as it is. It displays much of the great 
power which the author possessed ; its limitations are not 
characteristic of all her works. Wide knowledge of life, 
wide and deep sympathy, a unique humor, great serious- 
ness, and high purpose, — these are constant characteristics. 
George Eliot was careless of literary fame ; she gave her 
life to teach the great lesson of sympathy with all mankind. 
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SUBJECTS FOB ESSAYS AND CLAS& 

1. Write a review of Adam Bede. 

2. What can be said of its plot. 

3. By what methods are the oharaoters drawn ? 

4 What are the elements^ if any, in * Adam Bede ' which show it is the 
work of a woman ? 

5. Consider in connection with George ElioVs life, the life and work of 

George Heniy Lewes. 

6. Criticise George Eliot's style, 

7. Is there j nstification for the statement that her works are too subjective 

and lack restraint ? 

8. Is George Eliot's method of emphasizing her moral purpose in writing 

the most effective ? 

9. What was the effect on her work of modem science ;— of her religioua 

ideas? 
10. Compare Dowden's conception of Geoi^ Eliotjin his ' Victorian Lit- 
erature ' essay with Lanier's as given in his ' English Novel.' 

REFERENCES. 

* Adam Bede ' should be carefully read or re-read. It is published by F. 
M. Lupton, New York, in ' The Elite Series ' (paper), and is sold for 
ten cents. A good (cloth) edition in Bart's 'Home library' costa 
forty-five cents. The standard edition of George Eliot's novels is 
published by William Blackwood A Sons, London and Edinburgh. 
All biographies of George Eliot follow Mr. Cross's Life (Blackwood 
and Harpers, 1885. 3 Vols. ) The biography recommended for this 
course is that by Oscar Browning in the ' Great Writers ' Series, 
published by Walter Scott, London, at Is. 6d. It is sold in America 
for thirty-five cents. F. W. H. Myers and Madame Belloc have 
given excellent descriptions of George Eliot's personality. 



LECTUEE VI. 

The Modem Novel. 
C Waverley,' 1814, to ' Adam Bede/ 1859.) 

" Poetry may kindle a loftier fire ; the drama may rivet the attention 
more firmly ; science may open a wider horizon, and philosophy may 
touch a deeper spring, but no works are so penetrating or so persuasive, 
enter so many houses, or attract so many readers, as the romance or novel 
of modem times." '* And in proportion as the good novel is the best, so 
is the bad novel the worsi of instructors ; but the work of the successful 
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novelist, if pore in strlOy elevating in thongfat, and true in its sentiment, 
is the best of blessings to the Christian home, which the bad writer 
woald debase and defile." — From a sermon preached by ike Dean of West- 
mingter in ihe Abbey ^ at the funeral of Charles Dickens. 

The average modem reader choosing to read many things 
of many sorts, mnst be content to read hastily, superficially 
and without much thought. The choice may not be of the 
wisest, but so long as it is conscious and deliberate one has 
the smaller cause to find fault. If, however, the choice is 
unconscious, the results unrealized and the reader accepts 
superficiality as soundness, it is a kindness to acquaint him 
with the true condition of affairs. If one is superficial, — 
and there sometimes seems to be no escape — ^let the condi- 
tion be realized, bettered if it can be, accepted if it must. 

Nothing teaches appreciation of criticism like doing a 
piece of it for one's self. First, realizing that literary 
methods are by no means those of ordinary life, that 
individual taste is not a safe criterion of judgment unless 
it is well trained, that carefulness and accuracy are as 
necessary to criticism as sympathy and appreciation, then 
with profit can be studied in novel reading, the tech- 
nique of an author, his method in telling his story, his 
use of material, the influence of his personality upon 
his work; the influence of reading, and practice in writ- 
ing upon his style; whether or not it is easy, ludd and 
vigorous; how his characters are drawn, whether they 
are typical or individual, characteristic or caricatures. In 
the case of the special study of this course it is possible, to 
deduce, with a knowledge of the eighteenth century novel 
upon which to base it, the conclusion that from the begin- 
ning of our period to its end, the novel has tended away 
from a somewhat indefinite and romantic treatment, from an 
aristocratic point of view of general or historical stories of 
action, to a more definite and realistic study from a demo- 
cratic point of view, of the character of individuals. A 
knowledge of the novel after the early nineteenth century 
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period makes it possible to add the statement that the 
movement went further toward psychological analysis of 
mind, the study of human " problems " of all sorts, and the 
diagnosis of moral disease; that there has been a side 
reaction in the direction of the old romantic novel of action. 
The study of novels should teach caution against the 
over use of the imagination as well as realization of the 
privilege we enjoy by being let into the greatest thoughts 
of great men. One should be warned against evil and 
stimulated to noble action by Scott, to high ambition by 
Bulwer-Lytton, to broad knowledge of life by Thackeray, 
to great human sympathy by Dickens and to reverent 
thoughtfulness by Greorge Eliot. 

"As one lamp lights another, nor grows leas. 
So nobleness enMndleth nobleness.'' 

— James BusseU LoweU, 

SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS AND CLASS. 

1. Write from any point of view a review of one of the novels stndied. 

2. Compare and contrast the five novels studied with regard to either 

plot, oharaoters, incidents, or style. 

3. Note in any single novel, the relative importance of plot, characters, 

style, and the influence of the author's personality. 

4. How are the five novels to be classified with regard to realism and 

romanticism ? 

5. Justify one or two of the particulars in the statement of the tendency 

of the novel in our period. 
6.. What is the literary place of the novel as related to romance, poetry, 
and the drama ? 

7. What are some literary tests of a good novel ? 

8. Should the primary purpose of a novel be moral or artistic ? 

9. What is the value of the novel in life ? 

10. Why should the novel be ** the distinctive literaiy form of the day ?'' 

REFERENCES. 

For certain ideas concerning the growth and nature of English Fiction 
one may well read W. E. Simond's ' Introduction to the Study of 
English Fiction,' Heath & Co., 1894, and Sidney Lanier's ' The 
English Novel,' Scribner*s, revised edition, 1897. 

In response to personal inquiry the leturer will be glad to make sugges- 
tions for reading and study subsequent to the course. 
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SYLLABI. SERIES B. iSga-gg- 

A Now I. American Statesmen. P. N. Thorpb, Ph. IX, .••••••|D» 

** ** a. Astronomy. C. A. Young, Ph. D., LL. D., ao 

* ^ 3. The Making of a Federal Republic. W. C. Webster, M. A. w 

* " 4. English History as Illustrated by Shakespeare's Plays. Beverley B. 

Warner, M. A., zo 

** ** 5. The Development of the United States. E. D. Warfibld, LL. D 10 

" " 6. American Authors. J. H. Penniman, B. A., le 

" ^ 7. Florentine History. W. Hudson Shaw, M. A., 90 

" " 8. Art of Music. Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. D., M 

** " 9. Prose Writers of the Nineteenth Century. H. W. Rolfb, M. A., . . . • 10 

** ** la Puritan Revolution. W. Hudson Shaw, M. A./ 10 

** " II. Electricity. Geo. S. Hull, Ph. D. 10 

la. Age of Elizabeth. W. Hudson Shaw, M. A., so 

13. Causes of National Prosperity. Edward T. Devinb, Ph. D. 10 

14. Development of American Nationality. J. L. Stewart, Ph. B., . . . • t$ 

15. History of American Literature. R. E. Thompson, S. T. D., • 10 

16. History of Venice. W. Hudson Shaw, M. A 15 

17. English Social Reformers. W. Hudson Shaw, M. A., • 10 

18. Birth of American Institutions. Edwin E. Sparks, M. A., 15 

** ** I9i American Political History. L. P. Powell, B. A., 15 

** " aft United States History. C. F. A. Currier, m 

SERIES C- 2893-94. 

Ci Vkk I. The Protestant Reformation. J. H. Dubbs, D. D • . • • 15 

** ** t. Shakespeare. Homer B. Spragub, Ph. D 10 

" " 3. Electricity. William L. Puppbr, • . • 10 

" " 4. Topics in Algebra. Edwin S. Crawley. B. S., t$ 

" " 5. Milton, Paradise Lost and Goldsmith. Homer B. Spragub, Ph. D., . . 15 

" " 6. Life in Andent Cities. Edmund M. Hyde, Ph. D. 10 

** " 7. Reformation, Historically Considered. C. M. Andrews, Ph. D., . . . • t$ 

** ^ S. Some Formative Influences in the History of the American Union. JoRM 

FiSKB, M. A., 10 

* * 9. English Novelists. Josiah H. Penniman, B. A., • 15 

" ** xow Literary Study of Homer. Wm. C. Lawton, B. A., 10 

** " II. Egypt and Israel. Robt. W. Rogers, Ph. D I5 

" " IS. Comparative Religion. R. E. Thompson, S. T. D., • . o 

** ** 13. The Problem of Money. H. H. Powers, M. A., 9 

** '* 14. Experimental Psychology. Lightnbr Witmer, Ph. D., ...•••• • 10 

** " I5i Citizenship and Government. Edward T. Dbvinb* Ph. D so 

SERIES D. 1894-95. 

D. Nbw I. Bariy English Literature. W. Clarke Robinson, Ph. D. • • . t$ 

" " 9. Browning and Tennyson. Stockton Axson, M. A., 10 

* " 3. Money and Banking. Robert Ellis Thompson, S. T. D., 10 

** " 4. Poetry and Romance In New England. William Cranston Lawton, B.A., 13 

'^ * " 5. Development of Classical Music from Palestrina to Beethoven. Thoiias 

Whitney SuRBTTE, 10 

* " 6. Bayard Taylor and his Friends. Albert H. Smyth, B. A., lo 

" ** 7. First Quarter of the Nineteenth Century in the United States. Johm Bach 

McMastbr, Ph. D., 10 

" " 8. Representative English Authors of the Nineteenth Century. Hbnry W. 

Rolfb, NT A., IS 

** " 9b The Poetry of the Nineteenth Century— Wordsworth, Byron, Shello:^, 

Browning, Tennyson. Stockton Axson .■ 10 

** * 10. The Making of England, 449-1215. W. Hudson Shaw, M. A., 00 

" " II. Mediaeval England, iai5-x5i4. W. Hudson Shaw, M. A. • • • os 

** ** la. English History. Edward P. Chbynby, M. A., 10 

* " 13. The American Railway. Emory R. Johnson, Ph. D., 10 

" " 14. The American Citizen. Albert A. Biro, Ph. D M 

** " 15. Special Studies in English Literature. Alfred Copb Garrett, Ph. O., 10 

** " i6b Certain Poets and TAse Writera of New EngUnd. Henry W. Rolfb, 

^ M. A., IS 

^ *" " 17. Puritan Revolution. Frederick W. Nicolls, IS 

* " 18 Current Topics. Lindley Miller Keasbby, Ph. D., . . 10 

* ** 19U The Life of Plants. Wiluam P. Wilson, Sc. D 10 

* " ao Between the Two Wars— 181 a-x86o. Hbnry W. Slson, M. A., . • • • • i» 
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Representative Americans. Edwabb T. Dbvin^ Ph. D., $^n 

History of English literatore. Robkkt Ems Tboiipsoii, S. T. D., xe 

The Age of Elisabeth. STHSLBaRT D. WAansLD, LL. D xo 

The Blaking of Eoglbh Literature. CLaaaiicB G. Child, Ph. D., i» 
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S. T. D., xo 

General Astronomy. Jambs E. Kbblbb, Sc D., xo 

Evenings in Geology. J. H. Pillsbobt, M. A., xe 

Great Leaders of Political Thought. Wooxntow Wilson, Ph. D., xo 

Some Historical aad Literaiy Movements of the Nineteenth Ccatnry. Jambs 

Habvbv RoBXNsoif, Ph. D., and Stockton Axson, M. A xo 

Great Englishmen. W. Hudson Smaw, BI. A., xo 

Municipal Government in Philadelphia. Albbbt A. Bibd» Ph. D., xo 

Current Topics. Josbpb Fbbnch Jobnson, B.A. 10 

History of Ireland. W. Hudson Shaw, M. A., 15 

The Refonnationand the Revolution. X599-1689. W. Hudson Shaw, M. A., . . as 

History of England from the Noraum Conquest to the Tudor Deapodam. John 

W. Pbbbin, Ph. D., to 

The Causes of the Unequal Distribution of Wealth. William MoksB C«lb, 

The Italian Pictures In the London National Gallery. J. Wbl&s, M. A. , . , • 1$ 

SBRIBS P. 1896-97. 

P. No. X. The French Revolution. Hxlaxbb Bblloc so 

" " a. Debt of the Nineteenth Century to Rome. W. H. Goodtbab, M. A. 10 

*« " 3. The Development of Music. Thomas W. Subbttb ao 

*' " 4. Italian Alt and Paintiogs of the Old Masters. W. H. Goodtbab, ItL A. ... ao 

" " 5. Debt of the Nineteenth Century to Egypt. W. H. Goodtbab, M. A 10 

" " 6. France in the Nineteenth Century— x8x4-it9a John W. Pbbbin, Ph. D. . . . 10 

*' " 7. Seventeenth Century literature. Clabbncb G. Child, Ph. D to 

** '* 8. The Principles of Money Applied to Current Probieass. JosBm Fbbhcm 

Johnson, B.A. so 

** " 9. Greek Religion and Poetry. JohnH. Wbight 10 

** " xa English Institutions. Gbaham Wallas, M. A 15 

** " XX. Economics. Edwabd T. Dbvinb, Ph. D ao 

<• " xa. The Great Republic in Its Youth. Hbnbt W. Elson, M. A. xo 

'* '* 13. The Crusades. Hilaibb Bblloc 10 

'* ** X4. Geology, with Special Descriptions of Formations near Pittsbuig. 

B. C. Jxllson, Ph. D so 

" ** 15. The Story of the English Towns. Gbaham Wallas, M. A ao 

- " x6. Six American Sute PapeiB. John Bach McMastbb, Ph. D xo 

'* " 17. Representative Frenchmen. Hilaibb Bblloc xo 

** " xl. Constitutional History of the United States. William M. Colb, M. A. . . . xo 

" " X9. Physics. William F. Maoib, Ph. D xs 

" " ao. The Crusades. Dana C. Munbo, M. A lo 

' '* « ax. Great Britain In the Nineteenth Century. E. P. Chbtnbt,M. A to 

" '• aa. Romantic and Dramatic Music. Thomas W. Sitbbttb 10 

« «« 03, English LiteiBtnre from Shakespeare to Tennyson. Albbbt H. SHTTa, 

B. A. w 
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G. No. X. Nineteenth Century Literature : The Greater English Novelists. Cltdb B, 

FuBST, M. A ^ »® 

•« " a. Shakespeare. Albbrt H. Smtth, B. A «« 

•• •« 3. The Great Composers : Classical Period. Thomas Whitnbt StTBBTTB ... 15 

«• " 4. Old lulian Painting. John C. Van Dykb, L. H. D «o 

" " s* American History, Social and Industrial (t789-x839). Robbbt Blus 

THOMnoN. S. T. D " 

•• " 6. The Victorian Poets. Fbbdbbick H. Sykbs, Ph. D »5 

" " 7. Repxesenutive Novelists and Short-Story Writers. Bliss Pbbbt. M. A. . . . xo 
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" *• 9. The Great Composers : Romantic Period. Thomas Whitnbt Subbttb ... 15 

•• " 10. The Greek Drama. Louis Bbvibb, jB.,Ph.D » 
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The Weekly Papers. — Every student has the privilege of writing 
■nd sending to the lecturer each week, while the course is in progress, 
a paper containing answers to two or more questions from the lists 
given at the end of the syllabus. The paper should have at the head 
af the first sheet the name of the writer and the name of the centre. 

The Class.— At the close of each lecture a class will be held. All 
ire urged to attend it and to take an active part. The subjects dis- 
cussed will ordinarily be those treated in the lecture of the same 
evening. Where possible a conference will be held at a different hour 
for the benefit of the students who write weekly papers. Where this 
is not feasible, a part or the whole of the regular class hour will be 
given to a discussion of the papers, and under such conditions the 
subjects discussed will be those treated in the lecture of the previous 
week. Students are invited to add to their papers any questions, or 
to suggest any topics relevant to the subject, which may seem to them 
to require more detailed explanation. All persons attending the lec- 
ture are invited to attend the class, whether they have sent in weekly 
papers or not. 

The Examination. — ^Those students whose papers and attendance 
upon the class exercises have satisfied the lecturer of the thorough- 
ness of their work will be admitted to the examination at the close of 
the course. Each person who passes the examination successfully 
will receive from the Society a certificate in testimony thereof. 

Reading. — Students who are writing weekly papers will find it ad- 
visable to spend the larger part of the spare time available each week 
in reading on the subjects treated in the preceding lecture, thus pre- 
paring themselves for the conference, or class, and for the writing of 
the papers. Those who are not writing the papers will probably find 
it more advantageous to read consecutively one or more of the texts 
recommended, without particular reference to the order in which the 
subjects are discussed in the lectures. Students with considerable 
time at their disposal may be able to combine both methods of study. 

Students' Associations. — The formation of Students' Associa- 
tions for leading and study before and after the lecture course, as well 
as during its continuance, is strongly urged. In every case where this 
is done, the lecturer would be glad of any opportunity to make 
special suggestions in advance about books and subjects. The sug- 
gestions in this syllabus are of too general a nature for the guidance 
of these associations. They are intended rather for the use of indi- 
vidual readers whose time and previous knowledge vary widely, and 
■to whom, therefore, no specific ditection can be given. 



A Course of Six Lectures. 



LECTUKE I. 
The Ldfe and Literary History of Shakespeare. 

The history of the Shakespeare name in Warwickshire; 
the ancestors and posterity of William Shakespeare; birth 
in Stratford (April, 1564); education at the grammar 
school under Thomas Hunt. Where Shakespeare first saw 
a play performed (the Guild Hall); the courtship, the 
affair with Sir Thomas Lucy, and an account of the recently 
discovered Lucy ** account book.'* The reasons for the 
migration to London; London as it was in 1587; Shake- 
speare's apprenticeship to the drama; conjectures as to his 
tours upon the continent; his connection with actors' com- 
panies and with the theatres; history of the theatres — the 
Theatre, the Curtain, the Blackfriars, the Globe, the Swan, 
the Rose. 

Shakespeare's return to Stratford, his wealth, his services 
to his native town, his death and burial (April 23, 1616). 

The history of the publication of the plays. 

V 

This lectnre in Illustrated by lantern slideB. 



LECTURE 11. 

The Land of Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare was bom in the Forest of Arden; Warwick- 
shire, the central county of England, divided into Ardeu 

(3) 



and Feldon. Its Celtic remains — ^the Bollrich stones; 
Roman remains — Icknield street, Foss way, Watling street, 
Alcester; Castles — Warwick, Kenilworth, Maxstoke. 

The moated manor house — Baddesley Clinton; Tudor 
mansions — Compton Wynyates, Charlecote; Abbeys— Stone- 
leigh. Combe, Maxstoke; modern mansions — Bagley, Comp- 
ton Vemey, Clopton, Guy's Cliff. 

Churches: Saxon — Wooton Wawen. Norman, 1066- 
1200 — Beaudesert, Corley, Kenilworth, Offchurch, Stone- 
leigh, Preston Bagot, Tysoe, Warmington, Wixford. Early 
English, 1189-1320— Bidford, Brailes, Budbrooke, Burton 
Dassett, Long Itchington, Norton Lindsey, Pillerton Her- 
sey, Tachbrook, Whichford, Wolverton, Wormleighton. 
Decorated, 1300-1400— Astley, Bilton, Chesterton, Coles- 
hill, Coventry St. John's, Dunchurch, Fenny Compton, 
Ladbroke, Leamington Hastings, Long Compton, Max- 
stoke, Bowington, Snitterfield, Solihull, Stratford-on-Avon, 
Temple Balsall, Wroxall. Perpendicular, 1380-1547— 
Brailes (tower), Coleshill (chancel), Coughton, Coventry, 
St. Michael's; Coventry, Holy Trinity; Henley-in-Arden, 
Knowle, Solihull (nave and aisles), Tysoe (chancel), Strat- 
ford-on-Avon (chancel. Guild Chapel). Ribton- Turner. 

This lecture is fully illustrated by a complete set of lantern slides, made 
by Professor Smyth during a residence of ten summers in Stratford-on- 
Avon. 



LECTURE III. 
Interpretation by reading of a Shakespearean Comedy. 



LECTURE IV. 
Interpretation by reading of a Shakespearean Tragedy. 



LECTURE V. 

« 

Shakeepeare as a Dramatic Artist. Illustrated by an 
Exposition of the Construction of Merchant of Venice and 
Midsummer Night^s Dream, 



LECTURE VI. 

Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist. Illustrated by an 
Exposition of the Construction of Hamlet, Macbeth, and King 
Lear, 
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The great freedom which Opera permitted in the way of 
melody and general style, and the release from the bondage 
of strict polyphony, were causes enough for an entire trans- 
ference of eBoTt from sacred to secular mnsia 

The Great Oerman ^^"V^ ^TTJ''' 'TTK 
mstnunental SohooL r**^^!^^^!!^? 

them more in the beaten tracks, 
and they were less drawn to Opera because they were 
less a nation of singers than the Italians. The Ger- 
mans were slow to take up new ideas ; with, perhaps, 
less enthusiasm than the people of Italy they had logical 
methods of thought and action which served them well 
at this time. It was a crucial period in the history 
of German musie, for here begins the great school which 
has supremely influenced the whole musical world. 

loBtramental Polyphony.— For a century men of 
whom we hear nothing now were preparing the way for the 
two great masters. Bach and Handel. Both of these men 
were surrounded by a group of composers who were writ- 
ing in their style but without their genius. 

This condition is to be found in literature and painting; 
Shakespeare and the group of dramatists who were his 
contemporaries furnish a good illustration. 

For a hundred years Gtermany had been preparing for 
her great men ; she dung to the tradition of polyphony 
but was no longer hampered by the limitations of voices. 

Dance tunes even were written in the polyphonic style; 
Bondos and other forms were used; but the form that lent 
itself most readily to this kind of treatment was the Fugue 
(tromjuga, a flight). 

The Fugue. — ^The Fugue sprang from very small begin- 
nings. At first a simple passage between two voices, in 
which one imitated (pursued) the other after a short inter- 
val, it developed into an intricate form where many voices 
or parts were used (they are called 'Woices" even in in- 
strumental Fugues). 



(Bef eraiMsei ! ''Fugue," in Grove's Diodoimry; ''Fugue," bj Jamei 
HSggB (pftper ooven). NoreUo, Ewer & Ckk, New York.) 



John Sebastian Bach. ^ «^V' X^^"^ f" "*' 

EiBenaoh. 1685. "^"f c"^, ^'^'^ ^. '^1?^ 
^ maintained conservatiye ideas. 

He was brought up in the atmosphere of a patriarchal 
family with whom tradition was sacred. Eisenach was iso- 
lated from the world, and Bach was not influenced by the 
craze for Italian Opera. He devoted himself to organ- 
playing in his boyhood and made himself, by diligent study 
and by hearing all the great performers who came near his 
town, the first organist of his time. He played at Am- 
stadt and Weimar but finally settled in Leipsio at the head 
of a Music School. 

Here his genius for composition developed rapidly, and 
he produced Fugues and Fantasias, both for organ and 
clavichord. Oratorios (St. John and St. Matthew Passion), 
Motets, Songs, etc 

He directed the music and played the organ in one of 
the Leipsio churches. His choir was small (probably six- 
teen voices), the organ not a large one, and (in those days 
the orchestra being largely composed of strings) he had but 
few additional instruments. Yet with these meagre re- 
sources and without the encouragement of his congregation 
— ^much less that of the world at large, — ^he was able to pro- 
duce great works which are our wonder and admiration 
to-day. 

Badi may be said to be the greatest man intellectually 
the world of music has seen. The intricacies of Counter- 
point were without terrors for him. 

He lived at a time when life was simple: without rail- 
roads, telegraphs, and the easy means of communication 
and interchange of ideas which we now possess. The great 
movements for personal liberty, which were to stir the 
world a century later, had not made themselves felt. His 
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mofiio is clothed in a phraseology which is now ahnoBt 
obfioleto; his melodies sound strange to oar ears. The 
formal turns and conventional fignres with which they 
abound do not fiill in with modem ideas of beauty. 

(Bsferenoe: Theme [Melody] of G Minor Fogiie^ No. 16, in "The 
Well-tempered dayiehoird.") 

Yet when you hear his melodies, and particularly when 
you study his Bedtatives, you are forced to admit that they 
abound in passages of noble dignity and beauty such as the 
Italian music never possessed. 

(Beferenoee: Bedi., "And He went a Utile further.'' Aris, "The 
Savionr falleth low.*' Aria, "What tho' trialB," from St. Matthew 
Novello, Ewer & Ck>., New York; paper or hoards.) 



George Frederick Handel, H«^del's career presents 
HaJle, Saxony, 1685. * ^Binety of madent com- 

pared with Bach's. He was 
much more in touch with the world and influenced by it. 
After a good education at home, which included practical 
as well as theoretical music, he was sent to Italy by nis 
father, a physician. 

There, perhaps moved by desire for success, and seeing 
how great a reign opera was destined to have, he entered 
the lists as a composer of Italian opera. 

London; Italian Opera. — ^In spite of his German train- 
ing, which must have been largely in strict Music, Handel 
seems to have fallen naturally into the Italian style, and we 
soon find him in London (where the best companies gath- 
ered) managing his own theatre and producing, in rapid suc- 
cession, opera after opera moulded on the prevailing pattern. 

Compared with the music Bach was writing at this time, 
Handel's operas were trivial, being distinctiy written to 
satisfy the public : — a flimsy plot, conventional situations, 
and a forgone denouement; the usual string of musical 
numbers; an Aria for the Prima-donna nicely calculated 
to show off her voice, Choruses, Duets, and Concerted 



jdeoeB, and some stage effects as realistic as a modem melo- 
drama. 

To play the part of a great man— and Handel did it well — 
meant endless social duties which interfered serionsly with 
compodng; add to this the fighting and the peace-making 
which fall to the lot of all impressarios, and it is not to be 
wondered at that he did some careless work. 

The Oratorio.— From 1781 to 1769 (when he died) Han- 
del wrote Oratorios. The earliest specimens of this form 
date back many centuries; they were probably the outcome 
of the old mirade plays. It was during a Lenten season, 
when the London Theatres were dosed, that Handel made 
his first venture; and it seems to have been largely a ques- 
tion of providing a kind of an entertainment whidi people 
could go to at such a season rather than a preconceived 
purpose to try a new form instead of opera. 

The first of Handel's Oratorios — and, in fact, it can be 
said of all of them — ^was a mixture of operatic and sacred 
music; in some cases pieces were directly taken from Operas 
and put into them with changed words. ^^ Israel in 
l^ypt," which contains some of his very finest writing, 
has passages of great inferiority, and in tiiem all there is 
a mixture of styles. His Qerman training came into play 
in the great f ugued Ohoruses, where he showed himsdf an 
undoubted master. 

(Beteranoe: Chonia, '' And with His itoipes,'' from The Meoriah.) 

But he could not escape the conventional Aria with its 
frills and furbelows; the Prima-donna must be placated — 
and the public as weU. 

The Aria. — ^The Aria grew out of one of the early 
ballad forms whidi are mentioned under the heading 
'' Form " in Lecture I. It was ornamented with runs and 
trills and had long since lost the simple freshness which 
duffacteriaeed the folk songs from which it sprang. It was 
an exotic, bom of the conventionality of the time — 
not real and laisting, — and was destined to give way for the 
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noble ityle of melody which came later when greater aeri* 
onaneaa waa imparted to solo music for the voice. 

(Bflfcranoe: Doefti ''TlieLordiam7sfcrttigtli,''fraiii''l8neliii£^7pt'') 

Yet Handel left us many spedmens of pnre, lovely mel- 
ody — tones that are fresh and inspiring to-day. 

(Beferanoes: "Laigo," from '* Xerxes." '< Where e'er yoa ifilk»'' 
from'^Semele.") 

Form. — ^The contribution made by Bach and Handel 
towards the evolution of the greatest form in pure music, 
the Symphony, was indirect. The development of the 
Fugue was of the greatest benefit to all music, and its 
effect is seen to-day as plainly as ever; but what we called 
'^ Sonata Form" (the name given to a certain structural 
basis on which the Sonata and Symphony rest) was not 
a primary consideration with either of these great men, as 
it has been with most subsequent Composers. 

(All th* Baeh ud HMidel OntoilM, U&Ula, ate., nay be obtetned of NorellOfliww AOq» 
New York.) 

EXERCISES FOB STUDENTS. 

L What were the strongest influences in the world of mnsio aboot 

1700 ? Give some aooonnt of how they oame to exist 
IL Describe the chaiaoteristios of Bsoh's style, and submit an analysis 

of the G minor Fugue quoted on page 8. 
IIL What eonneotion oan you trace between the music of the eighteenth 
century and the life of that time ? 



LECTTTBE IIL 
HAYDN. 

The Sonata and Symphony. 

Sonata Form.— The v»rioas simple forms which have 
been referred to— Ballad forms, the Bondo, eta — ^had been 
subjected to many changes in the course of the development 
of the different schools of composition. Polyphony had 
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been applied to Donoe Fonns i the florid Italian style bad 
been engrafted into the simple Folk Song: little two-part 
pieces in imitation had grown into the Instrumental and 
Choral Fngne. 

A new start had to be made, a new problem solved. 
Men felt that the highest message of music was to be 
expressed without the aid of words or action — ^that some- 
how pure instrumental music must expand until it could 
become more universal and less pedantic. 

The greatest impulse to Sonata form was given by Bach's 
son, Philip Emmanuel^ who was the first composer to grasp 
the modem idea of the Sonata. 

(Rfiferanoe : FLnl Iforement of his Pianolorto SonfttA in F minor. No. 
1, in Petera' Ed.) 

The term ^^ Sonata Form " is a technical one, and must 
be distinguished from the word Sonata; it is used to 
describe the form in which the first Movement of a Sonata 
or Symphony is usually written. It may be described by 
the following diagram : 



Sonata Fobm. 



1 (A). 



Theme L 

Transition paasage. 

Tbeme II. 
(in related key). 

Coda (ending). 

(ThiB part of the moye- 
ment was repeated.) 



3(B). 



Beyelopment Section, 
sometimes oaUed 
<<FreeB^tBBUL" 



3(A). 



Theme I. 
In original form. 

Transition. 

Theme II in same k^ 
as Theme I. 

Closing part, nsoally 
longer than Coda in 
Parti. 



This may be well compared with the Ballad model 
expressed on page 5 by the formula A. B. A. 

(Beferenoes: "Sonata Form," in Grore's Dictionary, ''Sonata 
Form,'* by Hadow : NovellOi Ewer A Ca, New York.) 

The Slow Movement. — ^The second Movement of Sona- 
tas is commonly in slow time (Adagio, Andante, Laigo, 
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Larghettoi eto.), ftnd takes its form from some of the old 
models. 

It felt the inflaenoe of the Italian style and was often 
florid and diffuse^ though as the Piano developed it gradu- 
ally gained in dignity. 

The Minuet. — This form was frequently used for the 
third movement of the Sonata. It was based on the old 
marches which had three strains, the last being a repetition 
of the first. The strains might be single (8 measures) or 
double (16 measures). 

The Rondo. — Sometimes a Bondo took the place of the 
Minuet — ^not sudi a simple Bondo as is described in Lec- 
ture I, but a piece of some pretensions, having a bright 
lively Theme, and Interludes of sufficient length and dis- 
tinctiveness to merit the name Interlude Themes. 

iiVoT.. lr^^r^\^ TTo^Hr. Haydu Sprang from thc pco- 

Pranz Joseph Hay^ ple-his feather's house was on 

Bohrau, Austrict, 1732. * , j . ^ ^_^i 

^ 'a country road m a sparsely 

settled district; by its side was the blacksmith shop where 

he earned a scant liveUhood ; not far away, over the river 

Leitha, was the borderland of Hungary, and the young 

blacksmith's son was brought up in familiarity with Gypsy 

songs, and the music of the common people. 

He came at just the right time (as most great men do), 
for music had cast aside pedantry and was striving after 
omplidty and genuineness. All that was needed was a 
man who should draw his inspiration from natural sources 
and could master the problem of form as applied to instru- 
mental music Philip Emmanuel Bach had opened the 
way and Haydn followed him. 

By diligent study but more by continual experiment, he 
gave a splendid organism to the Sonata, String Quartet, and 
Symphony. The first specimens are in three movements, 
(sometimes even in but two), but he finally settled on the 
following plan : 
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L Fast: inSonataFoniL 
n. Slow : siinple Song Form, or VariatioiL 
HI. Minaet : fuBter than the old Minaet used for dancing. 
ly. Fart : Bondo, or Sonata Form. 

Characteristics.— Haydn never lost his eimplicity of 
character nor his ingenaoosness; these traits are dearly seen 
in his mnsiCy which is tnnef nl, I^ppy^ ^^^ dear. He never 
lived mnch in dties bat spent a great part of his life in the 
service of Prince Estorhazy on his estate, where he had a 
small orchestra at his disposaL 

Orchestra. — ^It had been the cnstom to write ordiestral 
music with very little regard for the pecoliar characteristics 
of the different instroments — ^but Haydn f dt the individ- 
uality of eadi instrument more than his predecessors had, 
and we can trace in his symphonies an increasing under- 
standing of those distinctions. 

It is obvious that a Sonata for ordiestra would be much 
erpanded over one written for the piano, and in a Haydn 
Symphony First Movement the first Theme (see Diagram) 
would consist of several statements of the same idea slightly 
differing from each other and all calculated to give adequate 
prominence to the ddef personage in the drama. All the 
parte of the Movement would be correspondingly lengthened 
—the Transition, second Theme, eta ; it depended on the 
balance of the whole. This may be seen in the Sonatas as 
wdl. 

(Beferenoe : Tlieme I, Fiist Movement of Piano Sonata in E flat, f time.) 

His Oontemporaries* — ^Haydn lived until 1809 ; long 
enough to see Mozart's star rise and sink in glory ; long 
enough even to be Beethoven's teacher. He was tlie con- 
necting link with the past,'for John Sebastian Bach did not 
die until Haydn was eighteen years old. Within the span 
of his life music had made great strides and the debt she 
owes him is hardly to be estimated; It was the dawning 
of the most glorious epoch in the history of musia 
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CHBOVOLOOICAL TlBLXi 

1788. Haydn bora. 1791. M^erbeerbora. 

1743. << The MeMiali " prodnoed in 179L Mosartdied. 

Dublin. 1792. Booini bora. 

1750. Baoh died. 1797. Sehnbert bom. 

1760. Momt born. 1796. DoniaeMi bom. 

1759. Handel died. 1803. Bellini bom. 

17ea Cherabini bom. 1804. The " Eroiea " Symphoajr. 

1770. Beethoven bom. 1805. '^Flddia" 

1786. Weber bom. 1809. Menddflaohn bom. 

1787. Glook died. [phony. 1809. Chopin bom. 

1788. Mooart'a <'Japiter" Sym- 1809. Haydn died. 

EXEBCIBES FOB STUDENTS. 

I. Give an aoooont of the origin and development of the Sonata, treat- 
ing each movement separately and paying espedal attention to Sonata 
Fomi. 

(Beferenoes : The Sonatas and Symphonies of Haydn, Mocart, and 
Beethoven may be had in a oheap fom (paper ooveiB) Peters' Edition. 
The Symphonies are arranged for two or fonr hands.) 



LECTUEE IV. 

MOZABT. 

Pure COassic Style. Rise of Oerman Opera. 

Wolifeang Amadeus Mozart, ^? *^!i!r ^ T ^JT 

SaK^g, Austria, 1756. venmg between Hay dn^ 
otwwQuurjj, j^uayrw^ iiuu. ^^.^^ ^^ Mozart's, we 

Oontemporaary Life. ^^ conditionB Uttle 

changed and the main points of difference between the 
mosic of these two great composers were dae largely to 
their training and mode of life. 

Haydn got his musical education from hand to mouth, 
being poor and homeless in his youth, so that he never 
lost the rustic simplicity of his early days even when old 
andbunous. 

Mozart, on the contrary, was bom in a city of some con- 
sequence, where there was a real Archbishop and a palace, 
not to mention lesser grandeurs, and he was accustomed to 
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the iannality of the time — to the short dothee and pow- 
dered wigSi the bowings and BcrapingB. Yet he took his 
place alongside Haydn in developing pore Instramental 
Forms and felt the same influence working towards '^ Free" 
music (as distinguished from ' 'strict") that Haydn felt. 

It was just before the dawning of Bepublicanism ; the old 
regime was at itslast^ and the power of the nobles as against 
the people was waning; Mozart's whole trainingi however, 
made him of a mind to accept conditions as he found them. 

His success might depend on the whim of some noblCi 
but he never thought of questioning that. He was a 
conservative by nature ; a man surrounded by traditions 
inculcated by his father, and strengthened by his visit to 
Italy and the drcumstonces of his life. A conservative, 
that is, not so mudi in his acceptance of old forms and 
ideas in music as in not being attracted towards or inter- 
ested in new notions in politics, new ideas of the relations 
between nobles and people; for he did much to reform 
Opera, as we shaU see, and went boldly against the pre- 
vailing florid Italian style with its meaningless runs and 
trills. 

OlasBic Style. — ^The word '' Classic " is most commonly 
applied to works which have come to be recognized as 
standards, but in distinction to '^Bomantic" it means 
simplicity of idea, coupled with perfect expression, as op- 
posed to complexity of idea and picturesque expression. 
Grey's ''Elegy," for example, expresses simple ideas with 
matchless deamess ; Browning, on the other baud, is in- 
volved and makes a strong demand on the imagination. 
Baphael's Madonnas are Classic; the modem French 
school, particularly the Impressionists, so called, are far 
from tiie Classic ideaL 

Mozart's music, by its fi^ultiess proportions, degance, and 
purity of thought, as wdl as by its deamess of expression, 
stands pre-eminent as a modd of what we call Classic It 
it almost god-like in its beauty and serenity; full of manly 
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oonrage, brave-hearted^ without a tinge of that imrest and 
yearning after the unattainable which is bo oharaoteristiQ 
of modem Mncdo. 

(Beferanoe: "The ElementB of the BeaatiAil in Mnsia" by Paner. 
NoTello^ Ewer & Co., New York*) 

Pianoforte Music. — ^The Piano had been considerably 
improved over the first spedmens of the Instrument made 
in 1710, but it was limited in compass and power compared 
with those of to-day. 

The technique of playing, also, was not advanced, and 
the style of Moasart's Piano Sonatas was constrained bythese 
conditions. Chords were written weU under the hand, 
where now we spread them out as far as possible; melodies 
were accompanied by guitar-like chords, and scales and 
appegios (broken chords) were written simply. 

Symphonies. —Mozart used the Haydn model (see 
page 12) for most of his Symphonies, but he imparted to 
the form a beauty and elegance which no one has equaled. 
All that has been said (under the heading '^ Classic Style '') 
of the characteristics of his music finds illustration in such 
pieces as the First Movement of the G Minor Symphony. 

The slow Movements show the influence of the Italian 
style, yet there is never a note too much; nothing is super- 
fluous. 

(Beferanoe: Slow Moyement to the O Mmor Sjmphoxij, or the Adagio 
in £ flat to the Piano Sonata in G Minor.) 

German Opera. — Opera in the Italian style had per- 
vaded the entire Musical world by the time Mozart began 
to write. It was the most popular kind of musical enter- 
tainment and the fame of great singers eclipsed that of the 
composers themselves. Everything was sacrificed to 
placate the Frima-donna and her high C: dramatic truth 
was little thought of. All this tended to degrade opera 
till it finally became merely a fashionable amusementi 
although it had^ at first, a serious purpose. 

But in time a reformer came in the person of Ohristoph 
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von Olnck (bom 1714) who, after yean of straggle for 
fame as a writer of oonyentional opera, finally set himself 
seriously to studying the problem, and as a result pro- 
duced some really great operas, of which ^'Orpheus and 
Euridioe '' is the most famous. 

His theories are interesting in the light of all that has 
been done by Modem Oompoeers to carry them out. He 
says: 

*' Wben I undertook to set the Opera of Aloeste to MnsiOy I reeolved to 
avoid all tboee abiues which had crept into Italian Opera through the 
mistaken vanity of eLogenand the nnwiee oompUanoe of Compoeezs. 

" I endeavored to lednoe Mneic to its proper function, that of aeoonding 
poetry hj enfoioing the ezprenion of the aentiment, and the interest of 
the ritnatlonSy without interrupting the action, or weakening it hj 
superfluous omamenl I haye, therefore, been very oareful never to inter- 
rupt a singer in the heat of a dialogue in order to introduce a tedious 
ritomeUe, nor to stop him in the middle of a piece either for the purpose 
of displaying the flexibility of his voice on some favorite vowel, or that the 
Orohestra might give him time to take breath before a long sustained 
note." 

Whatoyer we may say of Oluck's theories, his service to 
Opera was very great; a man of less originality would have 
failed to stem the tide of popular opinion. 

Mozart'8 Operas. — ^The great distinction between 
Mozart's operas and Gluck's famous ones is in the subjects 
of the librettos, and the necessary influence they had on 
the style of the music 

Oluck's were tragedies, sombre and magnificent; Mozart's 
were light and gay, dealing with people of his own time, 
and almost entirely devoid of the qualities which gave 
the peculiar flavor to '^ Orpheus." 

Mozart's Alias are more dignified than those of the 
Italians: more perfectly proportioned and without the 
senseless embellishments which marred many of the 
Italian Arias. One has but to hear the Arias in ''Don 
Giovanni" or ''The Magic Flute" to realize why he finally 
became the most famous composer of his time. 
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His style was not reoeived without opposition; it took 
some time to edacate the public who were accustomed to 
vocal gymnastics. 

Mozurt had keen dramatic instinct, but it was bound 
within certain confines. The music was the thing; it was 
never to any great extent sacrificed to dramatic consistency; 
yet in the Statue scene in ''Bon Oiovanni " there is true 
dramatic feeling splendidly expressed. 

He made the final scenes (finales) in the different acts 
into long connected pieces held together by the dramatic 
sense and the splendid musical expression. 

EXEBCIBES FOB STUDENTS. 
I. Submit an analynui of a movement from one of Mozart's Sonatas or 

Symphonies : — as to form and style, 
n. Give a short aoooont of the leading events in his life. 
(Stndents are oantioned against books which very mnoh exaggerate 
Mozart's ohaxaoter. Bead Grove's Artiolei and the one in " Famous 
Composers." 

LECTUBE V. 

BEETHOVEN. 

Close of the Classic School: Beginnings of 

Romanticism. 
T idwi "R fh A glance at the history of 

wig -,--^ the world at the beginning 

Bonn, Germany, 1770. ^, ^^ Eighteenth^tor; 

reveals at once one thing — ^Bevolntion. The old order 
was changing: men were beginning to realise that they 
were bom free and equal, and everywhere beneath the 
surface of society was stirring that desire for personal 
liberty which was ultimately to affect the whole civilized 
world. Music had not expressed anything of this until 
Beethoven came on the scene: all the well-rounded periods 
of Mozart; the open, dear, consonant effect of his music; 
the repose which characterizes it were a part of the spirit 
which dominated life in his time. 
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Beethoven was brought face to face with the straggle for 
ezistence very early in life; his boyhood was embittered by 
his fakther's setfishnessandy when he should have been play- 
ing in the fields, as Mozart did with his happy sister 
Nannerly he was working hard to attain a position which 
should bring in money to support his mother. 

He lived solitary even as a youth; a few friends at the 
Breuning house were his only solace. He impressed all 
who knew him with a sense of power, so that, although he 
had done nothing great, they felt sure he was destined to 
become a great man. 

Viennay 1787. — ^A first visit to Vienna brought him 
somewhat in touch with the outside world, and about this 
time he began to compose more freely. Haydn visited Bonn 
in 1792, and saw Beethoven, who afterwards took lessons of 
him in Vienna. 

That year Beethoven settled in Vienna, from which he 
never afterwards departed for any great length of time. 

First Oomx>ositiODS. — ^The music of the first period of 
Beethoven's lUe which includes the first Piano Sonatas 
(dedicated to Haydn) and the first two Symphonies — shows 
the infiuence of Mozart. This was natural, for, although 
Mozart did not by any means absorb all the popularity of 
the people of Vienna — ^Bossini's star bdng quite as much 
in the ascendancy — ^he and Haydn were the only composers 
of that time whom a man of Beethoven's seriousness of 
purpose could follow. 

The likeness Ues in the observance of conventional 
methods of writing— the clear cut periods, the full stops 
(cadences), and the lyric style of the melody. But even in 
the first Piano Sonatas there are unmistakable signs of a 
new way of doing things. The quietness of a lovely melody 
is interrupted by brusque chords; the conventional ending 
gives place to some most striking effects; rhythms are 
momentarily displaced; fuller chords are given to the 
hands; and altogether it is felt that a strong personality 
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is at work prodnoing somekhing she like of which the world 
had not seen. The melodies themselves seem to touch ns 
more deeply than Mozart's did; there is onr own striving 
in them, while Mozart speaks as one who dwelt on Parnas- 
sus above human struggle. 

In other words a new war cry had come — ^now no longer 
^^ Beauty " but ''Expression." One leaf of the book had 
been turned^ written full; a new one was ready. 

But more than this: not only was Beethoven destined to 
carry this new School on and hand the magic wand to 
Schumann, but he gave evidence almost at the outset of 
being a man of heroic mould. Casting our eyes back to 
that prototype of the Slow Movement, the Folk Song, with 
its simple, guileless strains; following its development 
through the Italian School, through Haydn and Mozart; 
and then comparing it with one of Beethoven's Slow Sonata 
Movements, we see at once that the greatness of the latter 
lies in its universality. It is deep enough, broad enough, 
and f uU enough to bear the world on its bosom. It is the 
World-Song, the Song of life; tender, heroic, and noble; it 
voices the striving of every one who has the spirit to 
strive at all. 

(Beferences : Slow Movemeni to Seoond Piano Sonata. Chapter XII in 
Party's "Evolution of the Art of Mndo.") 

The Scherzo. — ^We find in the second Piano Sonata a 
third movement called '^ Scherzo." The word means ''a 
joke," and the substitution of this form for the Minuet 
gave Beethoven an opportunity to express his sense of 
humor and to write many grotesque and even comical effects. 

He was the first composer to use it as a part of the 
Sonata and Symphony. Its structure is that of the Minuet. 

Personal Oharacteristics. — ^Beethoven's appearance 
was calculated to surprise the Viennese, who were accus- 
tomed to conventional ideas of dress and behavior. It 
seems to have been a matter of indifference to him how he 
looked. In reality he lived isolated from the world of Vienna 
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and devoted himself to Oompoellion, bo that by the very 
nature of his task, he grew to rely less and lees on the out- 
dde world, seeing that oat of his own heart life was to come. 

With an extremely brusque manner and an uneven tem- 
per he possessed a nobility of character which showed itself 
in his devotion to his worthless nephew and in many dr- 
cumstanoes connected with his life. In his letters, also, 
although he was not ready with his pen, there shines out 
an antique dignity of character. 

(BeCeranoe: Artiole " Beethoven " in GiOTe*B Diotionaxy.) 

Deafiiess. — ^Almost at the outset of his career in Vienna 
there had been premonitions of approaching deafness, and 
by the time he was thirty-one years old it had become so 
severe as to cause him the greatest apprehension for the 
future. 

The significance of such a calamity could only have 
been measured by the great soul on whom it fell; and when, 
some years later, he became entirely unable to hear ordinary 
sounds — when the music he himself wrote was inaudible 
to him — ^his letters reveal what a tragic thing life had 
become to him. Yet he bore it nobly, determined to fight 
to the end as became a man. 

The effect of this on his music seems to have been very 
marked; he was thrown back into himself— conversation 
could be carried on only by means of paper and pencil, and 
he saw few people. 

Under the spell of this inward life, disassociated from 
many of the things which go to make up the life of every 
day, Beethoven expressed those innermost thoughts and 
feelings which lie at the very depths of the soul; his imagi- 
nation was unfettered; his style became less didactic; forms 
which once served to contain the thoughts were cast aside; 
visions — such as have come to a few great men in solitude 
-^filled his heart and soul. 

EXERCISE FOB STUDENTS. 

Quote some passage in a Beethoyen Piftno SonatA, illnstatiTe of the 
Bomantio style, and explain in detail its ohaiaotoriafeioe. 
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LECTTJEE VL 

BEETHOVEN. 
Growth of the Sonata and Symphony. 

Outlines of Development.— Looking back into history 
one 10 Btruck by the preeence of certain waves of thought 
which, at different periods, have swept resistless through 
the world. 

The name of some great man tips with light the crest of 
each of these waves: he has been borne upwards by the 
irresistible force of the great undercurrent of human 
thought and feeling; he is but the voice through which 
the world speaks. 

Different schools of thought, as they have risen and 
reached their final ezpressLon, have each gone through the 
same process. There has been a period of experiment, of 
finding out new laws, of testing methods; a period when 
design was the end of effort; then, when the knowledge of how 
to work was complete, a period of the highest expression. 

In music, Palestrina stands as the great master of the first 
period. He expressed the essence of the religious life of 
that time. 

After his death a great division took place; half the mu- 
sical world turned to Opera and there began again a period 
of finding new methods of design, which was to culminate 
in perfect expression again. But the Gterman School, in- 
stead of turning, kept in the old path which broadened 
out as the influence of the Sef ormation was felt, and, after 
a century of preparation. Bach and Handel came to com- 
plete its efforts and round out its career. 

The Bef ormation had infused greater human interest into 
German music — Bach is a man, Palestrina a monk. 

As the next logical step in the process of development, 
but of vastly greater importance than any hitherto taken, 
came the great Classic School of Haydn and Mozart. Em- 
manuel Bach's Sonatas had prepared the way, and all 
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through Haydn's long life, may be traced the changes from 
a short two-Movement Sonata to a splendid Symphony in 
four Movements. 

Not only was the form expanded, but for the first time 
a great composer had taken his subjects from life. Pa- 
lestrina paints Madonnas, Angels, and the Hosts of Heaven; 
Haydn puts into his pictures running streams, green fields, 
children at play, gypsies, peasants — all those intensely hu- 
man phases of life which are endeared to i>eople everywhere. 

Herein lies the tremendous vitality of his music; it is natu- 
ral; it smacks of the soil; it has Mother Nature in every line. 

Mozart, less rustic, with a keener sense of ideal beauty, 
took Haydn's Symphonic Form, which was ready at his 
hands, and infused into it a more perfect expression. 

For more than a century Italian Opera had been devel- 
oping, subject to greater hindrances in its growth than fell 
to the lot of instrumental music, but vastly improved in 
method and design. 

Mozart's contribution to its development consisted in his 
giving it greater simplicity and directness as well as greater 
dramatic strength. Aside from this his Music by itself wai 
epoch making. Mozart's ideas were practical; he found 
Opera full of inconsistencies and absurdities, and fought 
against them, but did not try to make an Opera according to 
any ideal theory. He preserved the perfect balance between 
design and expression. Gluck sought to erect a building the 
design of which had never been drawn. (See page 16. ) 

New Oharacteristics. — So in Beethoven we find the 
beginnings of new things; he bowed to no conventionalities, 
but, with the supreme insight of a truly great man, saw 
where he must expand old forms and give up old theories; 
with the overwhelming desire in his soul to express all 
that he felt, nothing was too reactionary for him. In 
the simple matter of dissonances alone he found it neces- 
sary to use combinations of notes which were as strange to 
the ears of his listeners as some of the present day effects 
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are to onra To ezpreis what he had to say ooiuKmant 

eff eotBy lovely flowing meLodieSy well rounded periodBi would 

not suffice. 

(NoTK^A diflMnant dhotd is one which ezpraans motion, whi6h has 
to be oompleled by some other chord. A o on aoTmnt chord exp r e oBCfl rest ; 
it Batiafies the ear and needa no progreaaion.) 

Beethoven's only Opera, '^Fidelio,'' is thoroughly char- 
acteristic. The plot deals with primal emotions — ^with love, 
hatA. revenge — and the characters seem real, in a way that 
is lacking in most of the Operas of the day; the music speaks 
irresistibly of how deeply the story had entered Beethoven's 
heart. Ilorestan and Leonora are two of the noblest fig- 
ures in all Opera, and Fidelio as a whole impresses the 
hstoner with a sense of antique simplicity Uke that of a 
Greek Tragedy. 

Beethoven must be classed as the first Bomanticist; that 
is, he was the first to give expression to the individual feeling 
in music, but being a man of almost universal genius he did 
more than that (and therein lies the difference between him 
and the other Romanticists). His music is too broad in 
its application to the affairs of life to be called strictly 
''Bomantic;" it is not personal in the sense Schumann's 
is. But the Bomanticism of both Schubert and Schumann 
has its origin in Beethoven. 

Sonata Form at his hands became a plastic medium as 
compared with the first specimens of it we have seen; and by 
the great range of his genius— which was at times tender, 
wilful, terrible, grotesque — ^he made the Sonata and Sym* 
phony a hundred times more significant. 

He was an Epic Poet— a great-hearted, strong, and noble 
spirit: one who has put into music the deepest feelings that 
can come ruto the heart of man. 

EXERCISE FOB STUDENTS. 

Give a T6nim^ of the deyelopment of the Sonata with partieiilar leAr- 
enee to BeethoTen's oontribation to it. 

(References: '' Beethoyen and hie nine Symphonies, " by Grove; Novello^ 
Ewer A Co., New York ; Life of Beethoyen, by Scbindler.) 
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The Weekly Papers. — Every stadent has the privilege of writing 
•nd sending to the lecturer each week, while the course is in progress, 
a paper containing answers to two or more questions from the lists 
given at the end of the syllabus. The paper should have at the head 
of the first sheet the name of the writer and the name of the centre. 

The Class.— At the close of each lecture a class will be held. All 
are urged to attend it and to take an active part. The subjects dis- 
cussed will ordinarily be those treated in the lecture of the same 
evening. Where possible a conference will be held at a different hour 
for the benefit of the students who write weekly papers. Where this 
is not feasible, a part or the whole of the regular class hour will be 
given to a discussion of the papers, and under such conditions the 
subjects discussed will be those treated in the lecture of the previous 
week. Students are invited to add to their papers any questions, or 
to suggest any topics relevant to the subject, which may seem to them 
to require more detailed explanation. All persons attending the lec- 
ture are invited to attend the class, whether they have sent in weekly 
papers or not. 

The Examination. — Those students whose papers and attendance 
upon the class exercises have satisfied the leciurer of the thorough- 
ness of their work will be admitted to the examination at the close of 
the course. Each person who passes the examination successfully 
will receive from the Society a certificate in testimony thereof. 

Reading. — Students who are writing weekly papers will find it ad- 
visable to spend the larger part of the spare time available each week 
in reading on the subjects treated in the preceding lecture, thus pre- 
paring themselves for the conference, or class, and for the writing of 
the papers. Those who are not writing the papers will probably find 
it more advantageous to read consecutively one or more of the texts 
recommended, without particular reference to the order in which the 
subjects are discussed in the lectures. Students with considerable 
time at their disposal may be able to combine both methods of study. 

Students* Associations. — The formation of Students' Associa- 
tions for reading and study before and afler the lecture course, as well 
as during its continuance, is strongly urged. In every case where this 
is done, the lecturer would be glad of any opportunity to make 
special suggestions in advance about books and subjects. The sug- 
gestions in this syllabus are of too general a nature for the guidance 
of these associations. They are intended rather for the use of indi- 
vidual readers whose time and previous knowledge vary widely, and 
to whom, therefore, no specific ditection can be given. 



BOOKS ON ITAUAN PAINTING. 

GENERAL REFERENCES. 

BUBCKHARDT.— Tb« CfcofiTODe. An Art Guide to Painting in Italy. 

Edited by J. A. Crowe. London. 
Chahplin and Perkins. — Cyolwpadia of Painters and Paintings. New 

York. 
Gazette des Beaux Arts. — Paris. 
Habich, G. E. — Vade Mecum pour la Peinture Italteue des Anciens 

Maftres. Hambonrg, 1886. 
Larousse. — Grand Diotionnaire nniversel du XlXme Si^cle. Pttria. 
L*Art, Revue hebdomadaire illustbee. — Paris. 

HISTORY AND CRITICISM. 

Aoincourt, Serous t>\ — History of Art by its Monuments. London, 

1847. 
Brrenson.^- Venetian Painters of the Renaissance. New York, 1894. 
BEREKSON.-7-Florentine Painters ot the Renaissance. New York, 1896. 
Berenson. — Lorenzo Lotto. New York, 1895. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle.— New History of Painting in Italy. 3 

vols. London, 1864-66. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle.— History of Painting in North Italy. 2 

vols. London, 1874. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle.— Titian. His Life and Times. 2 vols. 

Loudon, 1877. , 

Crowe and Cavalcaselle. — Raphael. His Life and Works. 2 vols. 

London, 1882. 
Eastlake, C. L.— (Kngler's) Handbook of Painting— The Italian 

Schools. 2 vols. London, 1874. 
Eastlake, C. L.— Materials for a History of Oil Painting. 2 vols. 

London, 1869. 
Grimm, H. — Life of Michael Angelo 2 vols. Boston, 1877. 
Lacroix (Paul). — Les Arts an Moyen Age et a TEpoqne de la Renais- 
sance. Paris, 1869. 
Lapenestre, G.— La Peintnre Italienne. Paris, 1890. 
Lakzi, a. L. — History of Painting in Italy. Translated by Roscoe. 6 

vols. London, 1828. 
Lindsay.— Sketches of the History of Christian Art. 3 vols. London, 

1847. 
LuBKE, William.— History of Art. Translated by Clarence Cook. 2 

vola New York, 1878. 
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Mantz, p. — Les ChefB d'Oeavre de la Peintore Italienne. Paris, 1870. 

Meyeb, Julius.— Correggio. Leipzig, 1871. 

MoBELLi, Giov.— Ennstkritische Stttdien iiber Ttalienisohe Malerei. 

Leipzig, 1890. 
MoBELLi, Giov. — Italian Mastera in German Galleries. London, 1883. 
MUNDLEB, Otto. — Essai d'ane analyse critique de la notice des tableaux 

Itoliens da Mnsde National da Lonvre. 1850. 
Passavakt. — Raphael of Urbino and his father, Giovanni 8anti. New 

York, 1888. 
Rbbeb, F. von.— History of Medieval Art. Translation. New York,. 

1887. 
Ricci. — Antonio Allegri da Corr^ggio. New York, 1896. 
Rio, a. F. — Poetry of Christian Art London, 1854. 
RuMOHB. — Italieniache Forschnngen. Berlin, 1827-31. 
Stillman, William J. — Old Italian Masters. In Century Magazine^ 

beginning November, 1888. Also in book form, 1892. 
Symoxds, J. A. — Renaissance in Italy. The Fine Arts. New fork, 

1879. 
Symonds. — Life of Michelangelo Buonarotti. 2 vols. New York, 1893. 
Taine, H.— Italy— Florence and Venibe. Translated by DcMnnd. New 

York, 1877. 
Van Dyke, John C— History of Painting. New York, 1894. 
Yasabi, G.— Lives of the Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors and Archi- 
tects. Translated by Mrs. Foster. 5 vols. London, 1850. 
Woltmann and Wcebm ANN.— History of Painting. 2 vols. New 

York, 1885. 

Note ON Bibliogbaphy.— Somtfof the more ohtainnb'e pnblioations 
in book form, containing history or criticidms of Old Italian painters and 
paintinga are given above, but in reading them the student will keep 
constantly in mind a sentence from Louis Viardot: ** In the criticism of 
art where positive canons are wanting, no one issofitered to deem himself 
an authority; no one is anything more than an opinion." There is no 
book upon painting that can be implicitly relied upon for truth of 
criticism. The student must learn to discriminate against special pleaa 
and p:irtisan preferences, and out of the mass of opinion formulate a 
judgment of his own. 



LECTURE I. 

THE EARLY RENAISSANCE-THE FLOREN- 
TINES. 

X— The Intellectual Awakening. 

1. Early fifteenth century civilization. 

2. Italian inclination toward painting. 

3. Comparable to Oreek inclination toward sculpture. • 

4. Pictorial character of Italian mind ; and the reason 
for it. 

5. Ability of painting to express Christian ideas. 

XL— The Art Motives in Fifteenth Century. 

1. The strength of religion and the Church. 

2. The painter* s subjects ; predominance of religious 
theme. 

3. Religious sentiment somewhat impaired by nature 
study of painters. 

4. The Revival of the Antique and its effect on painting. 

5. The age of inquiry and discovery. 

6. The study of nature ; how it differed from that of the 
preceding century. 

m.— The Expansion of Painting. 

1. Disappearance of the universal type. 

2. Orowth of the individual conception. 

3. Painters' guilds and school peculiarities. 

IV.— Different Schools and Painters. 

1. Florence in the lead. 

2. Masaccio ; his study of nature and his art. 

3. His successor, Fra Filippo, and his model. 

4. Slight change in sentiment from the spiritual to the 
natural. 

(5) 
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5. Filippino, Botticelli and Ghirlandajo. 

6. Other painters of the Early Renaissance. 

7. The seeming confusion of schools. 

PAINTERS REFERRED TO. 

The clasfiifioation of painters in groups throagboat the whole syllabus 
is intended to facilitate treatment by scbooLs or motives. The stadent 
will not, however, take the assignments too literally, beranse in some 
few oases, as the text will explain, they are rather arbitrary from neces- 
sity. 



The Early Florentines. 

• CastBgno, 1390-1457. 
Masacoio. 1401-1428. 
Paolo Uccello, 1397?-U76. 
Fra Filippo, 1406-1469. 
Lorenzo Monaco, fl 1413-1430. 
Benozzo Gozzoli, 1420 ?-1497 ? 
Domenico Veneziano, 1420-1461. 
Pesellino, 1422-1457. 
Baldovinetti, 1427-1499. 
Ant. del Pollajuolo, 1426-1498. 

SUBJECTS FOR PAPERS. 



The Early Florentines — Con. 

Pierodel Pollajuolo, 1441-1496? 
Verroochio, 1435-1488. 
Rosselli, 1439-1507. 
Botticelli, 1446-1510. 
Dom. Ghirlandajo, 1449-1494. 
Filippino, 1457?-1504. 
Lorenzo di Credi, 1450-1537. 
Piero di Cosirao, 1462-1521 . 
Rafiaelino del Garbo, 1466-1524. 



1. Christianity as an art motive. 

2. The Revival of Learning and its influence. 

3. The Painters' Gnilds. 

4. Masaooio and the Branoacci Chapel. 

5. Botticelli as thinker and painter. 



LECTURE II. 

THE EARLY RENAISSANCE— THE UMBRIANS, 
BOLOGNESE AND PADUANS. 

I.— Fifteenth Century Painting as we see it. 

1. The beginners, and the difl&culties under which they 
labored. 

2. Wherein this painting was incomplete and why. 

3. The *' queer ^' look of the Old Masters and its cause. 

4. Considering the time, the place, and the circumstances 
under which painting is produced. 



6. The reason for Early Renais^nce subjects, costumesy 
architecture, types. 

6. Not the most perfect art, but full of sincerity, honesty 
and purity. 

n.— The Umbrian School 

1. The continuance in Umbria of the old religious 
enthusiasm. 

2. Influence of Sienna and the early men. 

3. Influence of Florence in matter of techniqae. 

4. Men Umbrian born but Florentine trained. 

5. Piero della Francesca and Signorelli. 

EL— Pemgino and his Following. 

1. The height of Umbrian sentiment. 

2. The Perugino type and its popularity. 

3. The master of Raphael, his art, and his many fol- 
lowers. 

IV.— The Early Bolognese School. 

1. Influence of the Perugino type at Bologna. 

2. Shown in the work of Francia and Costa. 

3. With others of the school the mixture of Umbrian 
sentiment and Ferrara methods. 

v.— Schools of Padua and Ferrara. 

1. Founding of the Paduan School. 

2. A new phase of Renaissance art with Squarcione. 

3. Predominance of the classic and the statuesque. 

4. The hard stringy anatomical nature of the early 
painting. 

5. Mantegna and the derivatives of his art ; Donatello's 
influence ; the union of the antique, the sculpturesque and 
the natural. 

6. Mantegna^ s methods at Ferrara. 

7. The age of character in painting. 
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PAINTERS REFERRED TO. 



UmbriaTU, 

Nicoolo da FoligDO, 1430?-15Q2. 
Bonfigli, 1425>1496 ? 
Giov. Santi, 1435?-1494. 
Melozzo da Forii, 1438-1494. 
Fiorenzodi Lorenzo, 1440-1520. 
Peragino, 1446-1524. 
Pintoricchio, 1454-1513. 
Palmezznno, 1456?-? 
LoSpagna, ?-i530? 

Umbjro-Florentine, 

Piero dellaFraiicesoa,1420?-1492. 
Signorelli, 1441 ?-1523. 



Paduan. 

Squarotone, 1394-1474. 
Mantegna, 1431-1506. 
Nicoolo Pizzolo, fl 1470. 
Zoppo, 1445-1498. 

Bologneae and Ferrarese, 

Franda, 1450-1518. 
Costa, 1460 ?-1536. 
Ckwsa, fl 1450-1470. 
Turn, 142.5 ?-149'i? 
Galasso Galassi, ?-1473. 



SUBJECTS FOR PAPERS. 

1. Perngino the Master of Raphael. 

2. Religious subjects ivith Italian characters. 

3. The Greek marbles and their influence on painting. 

4. Mantegna and the influence of Padua on Venice. 



LECTUEE III. 

THE HIGH RENAISSANOE-THE GREAT 

FLORENTINES. 

I.— Italian Civilization in Sixteenth Century. 

1. Comprehensive meaning of the word '' Renaissance." 

2. The extent of Italian development. 

S. The anomalies and inconsistencies of the period. 
4. The rise of discovery, science, literature and art. 

II.--Cliaracter of Florentine Art in Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. 

1. Necessity of studying the popular motives. 

2. Peculiarities in spirit and methods of Florentine 
painting. 
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3. Its austerity and intellectual severeness ; more learned 
than sensuous. 

4. Fresco work ; predominance of line and composition 
over color ; the reason for it. 

m.— The High Renaissance Florentines. 

1. Fra Bartolommeo and the conflict between religion 
and nature in his work. 

2. The old story of Hebraism vs. Hellenism. 

3. The last of the devotional painters. 

4. Albertinelli and his work. 

IV.— Michael Angelo. 

1. Personality of the man. 

2. The Prophet of the Renaissance. 

3. His grand style, his individualism, his power. 

4. Religious subjects treated theologically. 

5. Technically a draughtsman and a sculptor, not strictly 
speaking a painter. The Sistine frescoes. 

6. The unhappy use of his style and methods by his 
followers. 

v.— Raphael and His School. 

1. Effect of the restored Greek on painting. 

2. Raphael representative of the classic, not necessarily 
in subject or thought, but in method. 

3. The Harmonist of the Renaissance. 

4. The Greek ideal how obtained in art ; Raphael's 
methods similar. 

5. The blending of all elements into a harmonious whole. 

6. Raphael's subjects; religion and mythology rather 
warped by his intellectual view. 

7. His genius for assimilation and recombination ; his 
originality and creative power in eclecticism ; the union of 
many elements. 

8. Giulio Romano and the Roman BchooL 
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PAINTERS REFERBED TO. 



Fra Bartolammeo and Followers, 

Pra Bartolommeo, 1475-1517. 
Albertinelli, 1474-1515. 
Fra Paolino, 1490-1547. 
Bugiardini, 1475-1554. 
Granaoci, 1477-1543. 

Michael Angdo and Followers. 
Michael Angelo, 1474-1564. 
Sebastiano del Piombo, 1485- 

1547. 
Agnolo Bronzino, 1502-1572. 
Volterra, 1509-1566. 
Salviati, 1510-1563. 



Michael Angela and FoUowers^^-CinL 

Vasari, 1611-1574. 
Venusti, 1515-1585? 

Raphael and Followers, 

Raphael, 1483-1520. 
R. Ghirlandajo, 1483-1561. 
Sodoma, 1477-1540. 
Giovanni di Udine, 1487-1564. 
Francesco Penni, 1488 ?-1528. 
Giulio Romano, 1492-1546. 
Perino del Va^, 1500-1547. 
Innooenzo da Iiuola, 1494-1550 ? 
Orazio Alfani, 1510-1583. 



SUBJECTS FOR PAPERS. 

1. The characteristics of Florentine Art. 

2. Life and Art of Michael Angelo. 

3. Raphael as a Harmonist of Renaissance Elements. 

4. The Classic art of Ginlio Romano. 



LECTURE IV. 

THE HIGH RENAISSANCE— LEONARDO DA 
VmOI, ANDREA DEL SARTO AND 

OORREGQIO. 

L— The Pull Meaning of Nature in Art. 

1. Difference between Early and High Renaissance view 
of nature. 

2. 'The first a means to an end ; the second an end in 
itself. 

3. Nature in the Boccaccio sense ; materialistic disposi- 
tion of Italian race. 

4. Decline of the religious in art. 

5. Altar-pieces with Florentine models as Madonnas and 
saints. 
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IL —Leonardo da Vinci, the so-called "Wizard" of 
the Renaissance. 

1. Belongs to Florentine school though influencing the 
Milanese. 

2. Attempts to epitomize his character. 

3. His great attainments and scientific penetration of 
nature. 

4. Seeking the hidden and striving for the unattainable. 

5. The psychological and spiritual how shown in the 
Mona Lisa and head of Christ. 

6. His aesthetic sense, technical accomplishments and 
unfinished results. 

7. His followers in the Milanese school. 

nL— Andrea del Sarto, ''the Faultless Painter." 

1. Little religious feeling though religious subjects. 

2. His deficiency in view and lack of spirituality. 

3. Leonardo looked too deep, but Andrea not deep 
enough. 

4. His physical life in sacred garb. 

5. His technical excellence ; the best painter and colorist 
of all the Florentines. 

6. Pupils and followers. 

IV.— Oorreggio, the Faun of the Renaissance. 

1. The consummation of the nature motive. 

2. Correggio's sensuousness not sensuality. 

3. His religious or classical subject merely an excuse 
for picturing exuberance of spirits and the l>eauty of 
material life. 

4. Pure nature as an object of pictorial art. 

5. Correggio's teachers, antecedents and possibh^ in- 
fluences. 

6. His painting a picture merely to show a scheme of 
light and shade shot through with color. 
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7. The beginning of '^ art for art's sake." 

8. The Correggio followers. 

PAINTERS REFERRED TO. 



Leonardo and Milanese School. 

Leonaido da Vinci, 1452-1519. 
SoUrio, 1458?-1515? 
Beltraffio, 1467-1516. 
Oggiono, 1470 ?-1530. 
Luini, 1475?-1633? 
Salaino, fl 1495-1515. 
Cesare da Sesto, 1485-1523. 
Giampietxino, fl 1620-1540. 
Gaudenzio Ferrari, 1481?-! 547? 



Lombard School. 
Borgognone, 



?-1523. 



Foppa, fl 1455-1492. 

Andrea and Followers, 

Andrea del Sarto, 1486-1531. 



Andrea and FoUowers — Con, 

Franoiabigio, 1482-1525. 
Pontormo, 1493-1558. 

Correggio and FoUowers. 

Correggio, 1494?-1534. 
Anselmi, 1491-1554. 
Parmigianino, 1504-1540. 

Ferrarese School. 

Dossi, 1479?-1541? 
Garo&lo, 1481-1559. 
Mazzolino, 1480 ?-1528 ? 
Bagnaoavallo, 1484-1542. 
Eroole di Gialio Grandi, 1491 ?- 
1531. 



SUBJECTS FOR PAPERS. 

1 . Leonardo da Vinci as a painter. 

2. Andrea del Sarto and his art. 

3. Correggio the lover of physical life. 

4. Nature as an art motive. 

5. Causes of the decline of Religions motive. 



LECTURE V. 
THE EARLY VENETIANS. 
I— Peculiarities of Venetian Life. 

1. The attitude toward religion and the Church. 

2. Venetians not humanists or scholars like the Flor- 
entines, but a material splendor-loving people. 

3. Political and geographical isolation of Venice. 

4. Her wealth, commerce and luxurious life. 

5. Necessity of a rich luxurious art to correspond. 
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n.— The Color Instinct in Venetian Art. 

1. Line and form not suitable, color the representatlTe 
medium. 

2. Color in buildings, mosaics, skies and waters ; the 
fetes, processions, displays. 

3. Original color sense derived from the East through 
Byzantium. 

4. Effect of commerce on art shown in Venice. 

5. £}arly association of painting with architecture. 

m.— The Early Painters at Venice and Mnrano 

1. The ''Greek manner" disappears quickly. 

2. Gentile da Fabriano at Venice ; the Vivarini and 
their pupils. 

8. The color sense begins to show at the start. 
4. The Bellini ; Paduan influence in line and form 
through Mantegna ; continuance of color. 

IV.— Oiovanni Bellini and His School. 

1. The real founder of Venetian painting. 

2. The taking-up of oil mediums ; growing richness of 
color. 

3. Bellini's training in the age of character and his 
living into the age of splendor. 

4. Reflective to some extent of both periods. 

5. His sentiment, technique, and position in Venetian art. 

V.-— Oarpaccio and other Elarly Venetians. 

1. Carpacdo's modern popularity ; his training ; orien- 
tal, narrative, or chivalric subjects. 

2. The St. Ursula and St. George pictures; realistic 
Venetian life. 

3. The sincerity and simplicity of his art ; his technical 
execution. 

4. Cima, Catena, Basaiti and other Bellinesque contem- 
poraries. 

5. Lack of originality in the followers. 
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PAINTERS REFERRED TO. 



EarlpVi 

Semiteoolo, fl 1350. 
Jaoobello del Fiore, 



?-1439. 



The Vhxirini and Followers, 

Ant. Vivarini, V-1470. 

Bart. Vivarini, fl 14 -1499. 
Luigi Vivarini, fl 146U1503. 
Johannes Alemanus, fl 1445. 
Crivelli, 1430?-! 493. 

School of the Bellini. 

Jacopo Bellini, 1400 7-1404? 
Gentile Bellim, 1426?-1507. 
Giovanni Bellini, 1428?-1516. 
Carpaooio, fl 1478-1522. 



Cima, 1460? ? 

Mansaeti, fl 1500? 

Diana, ?-1500? 

Rondinelli, 1440?-T500? 
Basaiti, 1490-1521 ? 
Bia^olo, 1464-1528. 
Previtali, 1470-1525? 

Catena, ?-1531. 

Pennaochi, 1464-1528. 

Venetian Inftumced. 

Antonelloda Messina, — ?-1493. 
Montagna, 1450?-1523. 
Liberate da Verona, 1451-1536? 
Girolamo dai Libri, 1474-1556. 



SUBJECTS FOR PAPER& 

1. Venice in Fifteenth Century. 

2. Tlie Venetian color sense and its origin. 

3. The Vivarini at Murana 

4. The Bellini at Venice. 

5. Carpaccio and the St. Ursula pictures. 



LECTURE YI. 
THE GREAT VENETIANS. 

I. — The Perfection of Italian Painting. 

1. The color element in the late Venetians as compared 
with the early men. 

2. Its height, depth, richness, harmony, all reached at 
Venice. 

3. The sacrifice of religion to art. 

4. Religious subject continued but religious spirit gone. 

5. Final triumph of the sensuous over the spiritual. 
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H— Art for Art's Sake. 

1. External nature as shown in beauties of color, light, 
shadow, as a picture motive. 

2. Poetic susceptibility to impressions; *^ feeling'* in 
art. 

3. Difference between the picturesque and the literary, 
religious or intellectual. 

4. The province of painting as defined by the Venetians ; 
the example set for modem painters. 

5. The prodigality of picturesque ideas and the technical 
medium of the Venetians. 

6. Color and its effects on the emotions. 

IIL— Giorgione. 

1. Regarded as half-mythical by reason of nullifying 
criticism. 

2. Theories regarding his style and pictures. 

3. His point of view, subjects, methods, treatment. 

4. A leader in the New Arcadia ; his landscape painting. 

5. Line verms color in Venetian art. 

IV. -Titian. 

1. The ** Painter'* of the Renaissance. 

2. The harmony of his art. 

3. His noble type of humanity and the universality of 
his conception. 

4. An epitome of all things ; his breadth of view and 
technical perfection ; his long life and great industry. 

5. His rank in the world of art. 

v.— Tintoretto and Paolo Veronese. 

1. The attempted unity of line and color in Tintoretto. 

2. His rapid work, imagination, furious style, technical 
powers. ' 

3. Veronese the culminating point of Venetian art as 
color and decoration. 
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4. PaintiDg on the verge of the extravagance, but it 
escapes it. 

5. Other late Venetians. 



PAINTERS REFERRED TO. 



Veneliane, 

Titian, 1477-1576. 
Giorgione, 1477?-1511. 
Palma 11 veochio, 1480?-1528. 
Lotto, 1476?-1656? 
Marconi, fl 1505-1520. 
Pordenone, 1483-1540. 

Bonifazio Veronese, ?-1540. 

Bonifazio II, ?-1553. 

Bonifazio III, ?-1570. 

Bordone, 1495-1570. 
Bassano, Jac., 1510-1592. 



Venetians — Con. 

Tintoretto, I51&-1592. 
Paolo Veronese, 1528-1588. 

Venetian Influenced. 

Carinni. 1480?-1544? 
To:bido, 148(5?-154r>? 
Romanino, 1485? -1566. 

Savoldo, ?-1548? 

Moretto, 1498-1555. 
Moroni, fl 1549-1 57a 



SUBJECTS FOR PAPERS. 

1. DifTerenoe between Florentine nnd Venetian Painting. 

2. The Art for Art^s Sake motive. 

3. Giorgione and pure nature as a motive. 

4. Titian as a painter and oolorist. 

5. Tintoretto and Paolo Veronese. 
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LECTURE I. 

Preliminary. 

America victorious and depressed in 1783-1789. Indus- 
trial losses and gains of the war. The ''age of home- 
spun *' forced into existence. The ruin of new industries 
brought about by peace. America now outside the British 
Empire. Reservation of fishery rights, and its justice. 
The English market for ships lost. Lord Sheffield on 
"American Commerce'' (1782), and the replies of Tenche 
Coxe and Mathew Carey. Imperfect knowledge of Ameri- 
can resources. Absence of accumulated capital. 

Popular discontent with industrial conditions. Conti- 
nental money. Hostility to courts and lawyers. Shay's 
Rebellion. Monetary disturbances in Rhode Island. 

Quarrels between the States. Hostile and ineffectual 
tariffs. Smuggling favored by law. Disputes as to fisher- 
ies in the Chesapeake. The Union expected to go to pieces, 
and to return piecemeal to British rule. Its government 
despised abroad as having neither authority nor revenue. 
Disputes with England over the Treaty (frontier forts, 
emancipated slaves, trade, etc.). The slack ways of the 
Continental Congress. 

Religious disorganization. Deism made the fashion by 
the French officers. Harm done by the war. Channing 
in Richmond. Churches begin their reorganization on a 
national footing. Methodism declares its independence. 
Rise of new sects. 

Social ideals still English. Aristocratic assumptions. 
**Lord" Timothy Dexter. Proposed kingship of the 
Bishop of Osnaburgh. Washington's stalwart republican- 
ism. 
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LECTURE II. 
1787-1789. 

Attempts at a partial strengthening of the Union defeated 
by the veto of New York. The Chesapeake fisheries dispute 
leads to a Constitutional Convention. Its sessions in Phila- 
delphia (1787). The two plans — Virginia and New Jersey. 
The compromise and the dissatisfaction it causes. The 
wishes of the party of ** strong government '' (Fisher 
Ames). 

*' They builded better than they knew." Federal union 
the last great step in political development. Copied in 
Canada, Germany, Australia, as well as in other American 
republics. Proposed for the United Kingdom as **Home 
Rule all round." Conservatism of the Constitution praised 
by Maine, especially in co-ordinating the Judiciary with 
other departments. The successive interpretations of the 
Constitution as to the extent of national authority granted. 
*' Strict" and '^ loose" construction the fundamental basis 
of our political p|brties. The power to protect citizens in 
their natural rights not granted. Attempt to give a per- 
manent character to the privileges of the lesser States in the 
Senate. The compromises as to Slavery, and their interpre- 
tation. 

The industrial purpose of the Constitution shown in the 
clause on national taxation, and by contemporary testi- 
mony. The adoption supported by the city and town 
population, especially the workingmen. 

The grounds of resistance to the Constitution. Fears 
that have been falsified. Patrick Henry's warning to Vir- 
ginia. Alexander Hamilton's notable victory in New York, 
and its monument in *' The Federalist." 



LECTURE III. 
1789-1801. 

Twelve years of Federalist rule. The party distrusts 
popular virtue and intelligence, resists political equality, 
and desires to keep the government in the hands of ^^the 
best people." But America grows democratic through the 
forces which produced the French Revolution. The fran- 
chise at first based on land-ownership, but in forty years 
established on manhood suffrage. 

Washington as President. A ** providential '' man now, 
as in 1775. His political moderation and unselfish patriot- 
ism. His love of stat<e and dignity. The Republican court. 

The organization of the new government. Services of 
Hamilton. His two great Reports on Bank and TarifiF. 
Unanimity on the latter. Madison's bill of 1789. Ameri- 
can shipping restored by the Navigation Laws. Washing- 
ton urges Protection as a measure of national defence, re- 
calling the sharp experiences of the War for Independence. 

The first United States Bank (1791-1811). Preceded by 
the Bank of North America and some others. They all 
copy English models slavishly, ignoring the experience of 
Scotland and Germany. The debate in our legislature in 
1786 on the repeal of the charter of the Bank of North 
America. This dispute still proceeds in our public life. 

Troubles with England and France, growing out of the 
French Revolution. Home troubles in the Whiskey Re- 
bellion. The condition of the settlers in the West. 

Industrial advance. Cotton replaces Indigo in the South. 
Whitney's cotton-gin (1795\ Slater's cotton-spinning 
machinery (1791). The hillside plow. Improvement in 
the stock of horses, cattle and sheep begins. A nation of 
farmers, and an age of homespun. Land poverty. 

Gradual abolition of Slavery in the Northern States. Re- 
demptioners. Low condition of laborers, and the cause. ' 

The new immigration. Reaction against *^ strong gov- 
ernment.'' 
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LECTURE IV. 

1801-1812. 

A new century; a new capital; a new policy. *SStrict 
Construction" and the Louisiana Purchase. Economy in 
expenses. Repeal of internal revenue taxes. The Navy 
starved. A feeble front to French and English aggressions. 
The rights of Neutrals and the right of Blockade. 

Slow industrial progress. Dependence upon England; 
her emigration policy. Salt-works begun and abandoned. 
Merino sheep secured in Spain by our ambassador. Inven- 
tions: Oliver Evans' mill machinery; Robert Fulton's 
steamboat; Jethro Wood's plow; the Baltimore clipper- 
ship. Internal improvements at national expense favored 
by Jefferson. National education. 

Religious movement. The Great Revival of 1800 and 
the following years. Moral and social condition of the 
West. Rise of Theological Seminaries. Beginning of 
foreign missions. The haystack at Williamstown. 

New impulse in Literature. Influence of Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Byron. The leadership passes from Phil- 
adelphia to New York. Irving. 

Social manners as depicted by foreign visitors. A rude 
plenty. Plantation manners transplanted to Washington. 
State of popular education. Low condition of the colleges. 
Lack of humanity toward debtors, prisoners, the poor, etc. 
Political abuse. Dueling. 



LECTURE V. 
1812-1815. 

Justification of the second war with Great Britain. 
English insolence based on an assumption of industrial as 
well as military superiority. **Our natural market." 



Effect of this on Jefferson's economic attitude. Embar- 
rassments at the opening of the war through lack of 
equipment. Measures taken secretly to procure this from 
English traders. Demoralizing result in sanctioning illicit 
trade with the enemy. Reverses by land attributable to 
lack of equipment. 

Contrast to the War for Independence in the greater 
prominence of the navy. This due to American ship- 
building. Commands a permanent respect for America as 
a sea power. New Orleans a parallel to Majuba. 

The war works an industrial revolution, as did that for 
Independence. Supplies must be sought at home. The 
arrival of the factory system, with its advantages and 
drawbacks. Demand for sheep, wool, and woolens. Rapid 
growth of the cotton manufacture; not in the South, but 
for its advantage. Great improvement in the quality of 
American cotton, giving American manufacturers an ad- 
vantage. 

Manufactures become permanently the third American 
interest in both industry and politics. Rise of new cities 
(Rochester, Fall River, etc.); change in the character of 
some (Philadelphia, Pittsburg, etc.); decline of others 
(Salem, Newport, etc.). 

Dissatisfaction of the wealthy commercial States in the 
East. ''Blue Light Federalism" and the Hartford Con- 
vention constitute the suicide of a great party. New Eng- 
land takes to manufacturing by constraint. Sudden rise 
in wages and prices. 

English offers of peace show the height of Tory insolence. 
Rebuked by Wellington. Neutral Rights tacitly conceded 
in the Treaty of Ghent. The question of the Fisheries 
postponed, and still unsettled. British claims to navigate 
the Mississippi. 
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LECTURE VI. 
1815-1829. 

The close of the epoch of semi-democratic government. 
The absence of party division brings an era of faction worse 
than party. Disgraceful intrigues of leaders. Ruin of 
the Civil Service through introducing the four years' limit. 

The Monroe Doctrine suggested by England for her own 
ends. John Quincy Adams defeated in trying to make it 
serve American interests. We hold the wolf, while Eng- 
land shears the sheep. Trade turns rather to Europe than 
to our American neighbors. This advantages New York 
and Boston, at the expense of Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
The construction of the Erie Canal also builds up New 
York. 

Peace again brings industrial disaster. Jefferson and 
Madison urge their party to counteract English dominance. 
The tariff of 1816 fails of its purpose, and gives the Sheriff 
work. The beginning of a division of opinion on the sub- 
ject. The Tariffs of 1824 and 1828. John Randolph wants 
to **kick a sheep.'' 

Industrial conditions. Labor still wretched and not 
respected. (See Mathew Carey's ** Letters on the Charities 
of Philadelphia," 1829.) Labor organizations begin. 
Strikes treated as '^ conspiracies in restraint of trade. " 

The second Bank of the United States (1816-1836) an 
outigrowth of war experience. Its services to the country, 
and the perils attending its centralization of monetary 
power. ** Free Trade in Money." (See pamphlet, '*The 
Little Frenchman.") Manufacturers force their way into 
the credit system, but farmers are still excluded. 

Religious and moral advance. Peace reform. Lotteries 
attacked. The Temperance Reformation begun by Lyman 
Beecher (1826). Benjamin Lundy's Emancipation Socie- 
ties. End of the union of church and state in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. Unitarians go apart. Channing. 
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LECTUEE I. 
TENNYSON. 

*' In poetry mwtriiow and WMummate: in friendship noble and nneere,^^ 

— Browning, 

BiooBAPHioAL Note. 

Alfbbd TENirrBON was bom in the little seqaestered 
village of Somersby, Lincolnshire, Aognst 6, 1809. He 
was the fourth of the twelve children of the Bev. G^rge 
Clayton Tennyson, rector of the village, and Elizabeth, 
daughter of Stephen Fytche, vicar of the neighboring town 
of Louth. The Tennyson family were a world to them- 
selves in that remote village, and the early influences telling 
upon the poet were his prodigious reading, the literary and 
artistic pursuits of the various members of the family, and 
intercourse with nature on the LincoUishire wolds and by 
the North Sea at Mablethorpe, where the Tennysons spent 
their summers. Except during four years at school in 
Louth, Alfred Tennyson remained at home until 1828, 
when he entered Cambridge as an undei^raduate. Alfred 
and his elder brother had in 1827 seen themselves in print 
in 'Poems of Two Brothers,' a little book of no literary 
merit. At Cambridge, Tennyson devoted himself to poetry 
rather than to scholarship. Shy and reserved, he managed 
nevertheless to enjoy the intercourse of the choice spirits 
among the Oxford undergraduates, such as Alf ord. Men vale, 
Trench, Maurice, and especially Arthur Hallam. In 1829 
the Chancellor's prize fell to him for a poem on 'Tim- 
buctoo.' Li 1830 he was able to publish his first real 
volume — 'Poems, chiefly Lyrical.' (See 'Claribel,' 'The 
Poet,' 'Mariana,' etc.) The same year saw the quixotic 
expedition of Tennyson and Hallam to Spain to aid the 
revolutionists. In 1831, on the death of his father, Tennyson 
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withdrew from Cambridge and returned to his village 
home. That year Hallam and Emily Tennyson were 
engaged to marry. In 1832 was published Tennyson's 
second volume — 'Poems, by Alfred Tennyson,' in which 
the poet enters on three phases of his most characteristic 
work, classical reproduction in ' The Lotos-Eaters,' Arthur- 
ian poetry in ' The Lady of Shalott,' and the English idyll 
in ' The Miller's Daughter.' Arthur Hallam died in 1833, 
to the grief of all who knew him. The attacks of the 
critics on Tennyson's last volume forced the poet into ten 
years' study and practice of his art, chiefly in London. In 
1842 his ' Poems by Alfred Tennyson,' conquered the read- 
ers and critics of poetry, and his fame was henceforth 
undisputed. (See 'The Epic,' 'Lockedey Hall,' 'Ulysses,' 
'Sir Qalahad,' 'Break, Break, Break.') In 1847 he 
published 'The Princess.' He was already a friend of 
Garlyle, Gladstone, and other powers, and was in receipt of 
a pension from the government of Sir Robert Peel. On the 
death of Wordsworth in 1850, the laurel was bestowed upon 
him. The same year 'In Memoriam,' commemorated the 
poet's friendship with Arthur Hallam. The poet married 
in that year likewise, settled in Twickenham, but three years 
later removed to Farringford, Isle of Wight. In 1855 he 
published ' Maud ; ' in 1859 four Idylls of the K"ing — 
'Enid,' 'Vivien,' 'Elaine,' and 'Guinevere,' though the 
series was not completed till 1885. In 1864 he added to 
his English idylls ' Enoch Arden,' ' Aylmer's Field,' and 
'The Northern Farmer.' In 1869, "frightened away by 
hero- worshippers," he built a new home, Aldworth, at 
Blackburn, in a remote part of Surrey. In 1884 he accepted 
a peerage. The last years of Tennyson's activity were 
devoted largely to dramatic composition — 'Queen Mary,' 
1875; 'Harold,' 1876; 'The Falcon,' 1879; 'The Cup,' 
1881; 'The Promise of May,' 1882; 'Becket,' 1884; 'The 
Foresters,' 1892. Scattered through these years were the 
many short poems that make up the volumes — 'Ballads,' 



^ TiresiaB,' ^ Demeter,' and ^ The Death of GSnone.' Lord 
Tennyson died October 6, 1892, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

The bi<^graphie8 of TennysoB are: 'Lord Tennyson,' by Henry J. 
Jennings. London: Chatto & Windns. *' Alfred Lord Tennyson,' by 
Arthur Wangh. Seoond edition. London: Heineman; New York: Mao- 
millan. 'Alfred, Lord Tennyson. A Memoir, by his Son.' Macmillan, 
($10). ' Becollections of Tennyson, Rnskin, and Browning,' by Anne 
Thaokeray Bitohie (Harpers, $2), is worth oonsnlting. 

Choiob of Poems fob Study. 

Study one series; try to read the poems of all. 

The ohief oharacteristics of Tennyson are (i) the delicaoy, 
subtlety, trath of his transcripts of nature, usually found 
as a background and harmonious accompaniment of lyric 
or story rather than in complete poems. This feature can 
be studied in poems like ' Mariana,' ' The Miller's Daugh- 
ter,' 'The Brook.' (ii) His power to treat the past, but 
charging the reproduction with modem spirit, as in 
'CEuone,' 'Ulysses,' 'Lotos-Eaters,' 'Tithonus.' (iii) 
His treatment of woman's relation to man: ' The Princess.' 
( iv) His expression of the moral ideals of his time : ' The 
Holy Grail,' or ' In Memoriam.' (y) His political ideals : 
* You Ask Me Why,' ' Of Old Sat Freedom,' ' Love thou 
thy Land, ' ' Locksley HaU, ' and ' Locksley Hall Sixty Tears 
After,' 'Freedom.' (vi) Beauty of rhythm: 'Claribel,' 
'The Lotos-Eaters,' the lyrics of the 'Princess,' 'Morte 
d' Arthur ' (for blank verse). 

The best edition of Tennyson for general nse is the one volnme edition 
— * * The Complete Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson, ' pablished by the 
Macmillan Ckmipany, $1.75. 

REPRESENTATIVE CRITICISM. 

'^ It seems to me that the only just estimate of Tennyson's position is 
that which declares him to be, by eminence, the representative poet of 
the recent era." — Stedman, 

''The real truth is that Tennyson, with aU his temperament and 
artistic skill, is deficient in intelleotnal power, and no modem poet can 
make much of his business xmless he is pre-eminently strong in this." — 
M. Arnold, ^ LeUen,^ December 17, 1860. 
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'^ Almost every later poet has . . . breathed in the atmosphere of 
theTennysonianspiril" — A. Wdugh, 

'* No English poet has left masterpieoes in so many different kinds of 
verse. On another side the spiritnal subtlety of the artist is seen in the 
power of finding Tvords for dim and fugitive traits of oonsdonsness: as 
the artist's vision, at once minute and imaginative, is seen in his pictures 
of nature. By this varied and consummate excellence Tennyson ranks 
with the great artists of all time/' — R. C. Jdh. 

For Tennyson criticism refer to *' A Primer of Tennyson, with a Critical 
Essay,' by W. McNeile Dizon. London: Methuen & Co., 1896; New 
York : Soribneis ($1). It gives full lists of editions, commentaries, critical 
essays, eta — ^an invaluable book. S. Brooke's 'Tennyson, His Art and 
Relation to Modem Life ' (New York: Putnam's Sons, 1894, $2), is the 
best interpretation from any one hand. For the ' Idylls of tiie King^ ' 
MaoCSallum's 'Tennyson's Idylls and Arthurian Story' (Maomillan, 
92.50), is the most suggestive; see also Elsdale and Littiedale. 'In 
Memoriam ' has been speoiaUy treated by F. W. Bobertson (Kegan Paul, 
28.), (Scribners, 80 ots.), E. Tainsh (C9iapman, 28.), Davidson (Heath ft 
Co., 76 ots.), Gatty, and Genung. 

For explanation of difficulties, reoouise may be had to *' A Handbook 
to the Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson,' by Morton Luce (London: Bell 
& Sons; New York: Macmillan), and to the annotations of the school 
editions ('Princess,' 'Idylls,' 'Enoch Arden,' 'Select Poems,' etc), 
published by Macmillan, Heath & Ck>., Houghton, and others. 

Topics and lines of reading for adyanoed students may 
be suggested by the following : 

1. Nature in Tennyson's poems. 2. Tennyson's relation 
to contemporary politics and social life. 3. Tennyson's 
classical poems : sources, method and effect. 4. Tennyson 
and Malory : A study of Tennyson's treatment of the Ar- 
thurian material in Malory's ' Morte d' Arthur,' with especial 
reference to Lancelot and Elaine and the Holy Grail. (Globe 
edition of Malory, MacmiUan.) 5. Are Science and Poetry 
antagonistic? A consideration of Tennyson's relation to 
contemporary science and discovery. 6. An examination of 
Tennyson's ' Becket,' in illustration of his dramatic power. 



LECTURE IL 

OLOUGH AND MATTHEW ARNOLD, 

L Arthur Hugh Olough. 

*' He pasaeased two invaluable literary qudlUiea — a true sense for his objed 
of study and a single-hearted care for i^.'* — Matthew Arnold, 

BlOGBAPHIOAL NOTB. 

Abthttb Hugh Clouoh, bom in 1819, was the second son 
of James Clough, cotton merchant of Liverpool, and Anne, 
daughter of John Perfect, banker of Pontefract. Id. the 
winter of 1822 James dough removed with his family to 
Charleston, 8. C, where Arthur spent five years. In 1828 
he was sent to England and placed in school at Chester, 
then at Bugby, where Dr. Arnold had recently entered on his 
headmastership. Distinguished at Bugby as a scholar and 
athlete, dough passed to Balliol College, Oxford, where he 
was received into the companionship of men like Jowett, 
Stanley, and Matthew and Thomas Arnold. The Oxford 
Movement was engrossing the thoughts of all whose thoughto 
were bent to problems of religion and ethics, dough took 
eager interest in theolc^cal disputes, for which his mind 
had been attuned through the influence of Dr. Arnold, and 
gradually became estranged from the doctrines of the 
Established Church. Li 1842 he became fellow in Oriel, 
in 1843 tutor, but family affliction, business troubles con- 
sequent on the death of his father, and religious convictions 
broke in upon the quiet work of teaching. (Bee the picture 
of his life as a teacher in his character of Adam in ' The 
Bothie of Tober-na-Yuolich, a Long Vacation Pastoral,^ 
1848.) In 1848 he resigned his tutorship and fellowship. 
He visited Paris in company with Emerson, and Bome and 
Venice. (Bee the records of these journeys in * Amours de 
Voyage,' 1849, and 'Dipsychus,' 1860.) For a few years 
he was head of University Hall, a residence of students of 
University College, London, living a secluded life, troubled 
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still with religious and pecaniary straggles. la 1852 he 
ihoaght to better himself by removing to America, where 
he lived for a year at Cambridge, Mass., enj03dngthe friend- 
ship of Emerson, Lowell, and Charles Eliot Norton, and 
supporting himself by teaching and by revising Dryden's 
' Plutarch's Lives.' In 1853 he accepted an examinership 
in the British Education Office and returned, to England, 
and was henceforth till his death occupied in the work of 
his office. In 1859 his health began to fail. In 1861 he 
was ordered to the Mediterranean, and died on the 13th of 
November of that year at Florence, where he was buried 
opposite the grave of Mrs. Browning, in the Protestant ceme- 
tery in the outskirts of that city. 

For ftiUer detaito of his life, see the ' Dictionary of National Biography, ' 
ariide ' Glongh;' the Memoir prefixed to his works (found, in Uto edition, 
prefixed to his ' Prose Remains '), as published by the MaomUhin Com- 
pany, and the Memoir of C. £. Norton in the Boston edition. The fullest 
monograph is ' Arthur Hugh Glough,' by S. Waddington. London: Bell 
& Sons; New York: the Macmillan Company. 

Choice of Poems foe Study. 

(i) Doubt and Struggle: 'Qua Cursum Ventus,' 'Qui 
Laborat, Orat,' 'The Hidden Love,' 'With Whom is no 
Variableness, Neither Shadow of Turning,' 'Perch^ Pensa 
Pensando s'lnvecchia,' 'Duty,' 'Where Lies the Land to 
which the Ship would go ?' ' Say not the Struggle Nought 
Availeth.' 

(ii) Narrative : ' The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich. ' 

The best edition of Clough is published by the MaomUlan Company, 
** Poems by Arthur Hugh Clough, ' new edition ($2). The same publishers 
have a volume of selected poems of Clough in the 'Golden Treasury 
Series ' ($1 ) . Stead publishes selections in his * Penny Poets. ' 

REPRESENTATIVE CRITICISM. 

" A diamond sifted out of the general rubbish-heap." — CJarlyU, 
'* Admire him, not for the smoothness of his numbers, or the melody 
of his verse, but for the nobiUty of character, the subtlety of thought, 
and the earnestness and zeal in the pursuit of both truth and truthftdness, 
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that are marked in no nnoertain letters upon all his oompoeitionsi 
whether in proeeor Terse.'' — 8. WnddingUm^ ^ Arthur Hugh Clough.^ 

''Clongh . . . will be thought a hundred years hence to have 
been the tmest expression in yerse of the moral and intellectual tenden- 
cies, the donbt and straggle towards settled convictioDs of the period in 
whioh he lived."— J. B, Lawdl, ^My Study Windows.^ 
" Some life of men uublest 
He knew, which made him droop, and fiU'd his head. 
He went; his piping took a troubled sound 
Of storms that rage outside our happy ground: 
Pe could not wait their passing, he is dead." 

—Matthew Amoldf ^ ITiyrm'. 

For helpful essays and articles, see Bagehot, 'Literary Studies,' vol. 
XL; Ward's * English Poets,' vol. IV.; R. H. Button, 'Essays,' vol. II.; 
Patmore, 'Principles in Art;' Sharp, 'Portraits.' 

2. Matthew Arnold. 

" The HMYi who wrote ' The Forsaken Merman ' was a poet sans phrase." 
— Sainlsbury. 

BlOGBAPHICAL NOTE. 

Matthew Abnold was bom December 24, 1822, eldest son 
of Thomas Arnold, cnrate of Laleham, Surrey, afterwards 
headmaster of Bagby and professor of modern history at 
Oxford. He was educated at Winchester, Bugby, and at 
Oxford, where he won the Hertford scholarship and the 
Newdigate prize in verse for a poem on Cromwell. He took 
his degree in classics in 1844, and became fellow of Oriel 
Ck)llege, 1845. He served as assistant-master in Sagby, 
then as secretary to the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, and in 1851 was appointed inspector 
of schools for the government, a position he held until his 
voluntary retirement in 1886. Other employments were 
honored by his talents. He lectured as professor of poetry 
at Oxford (1857-67), and in 1883 addressed many audiences 
in America. In behalf of the British Government, he 
examined into the condition of education in Germany and 
France, presenting valuable reports on the common and 
secondary schools of the Continent. Arnold's essays, 
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usually first delivered as lectures, on subjects of letters, 
politics, ethics, are among the foremost contributions to the 
critical thought of his times. His poems, which are his 
permanent contribution to British letters, were published 
as follows: * The Strayed Reveller, and Other Poems,' 1849; 
'Empedodes on Etna, and other Poems,' 1852; 'Poems, 
First Series,' 1853; 'Poems, Second Series,' 1855; *Merope, 
a Tragedy,' 1858; 'New Poems,' 1867. Arnold died at 
Liverpool, April 15, 1888. 

Arnold did not wish himself to be made the subject of a biography and 
none is yet written. His 'Letters,' edited by G. W. E. RosseU, two 
Tolomes, MaomiUan ($3) is, however, excellent aatobiography, and may 
be supplemented by 'Thomas and Matthew Arnold,' by Sir Joshua 
Fitch, Scribners (|1). 

Choice of Poems fob Study. 

The influences that told in Arnold's life and works were 
(i) the influence of his parents, especially of his father, who 
" gave an intense earnestness to life," and awakened his in- 
terest in ethics and the formation of character; (ii) the influ- 
ence of the Bible, the Greek writers, Dante, Shakspere, 
Goethe, Wordsworth; (iii) the influence of Oxford with its 
life apart from the material world; and (iv) the influence and 
reaction from the spirit of the times — the Oxford movement, 
the unbelief of men of science, the materialism of England. 
The spirit of his nature and work may be studied in these 
poems: I. The following 8onnets: 'Shakespeare,' 'Quiet 
Work,' 'Requiescat,' 'Austerity of Poetry,' 'East London,' 
'Immortality,' and in 'Dover Beach,' 'The Last Word,' 
'A Wish,' 'Lines Written in Kensington Gardens,' 'The 
Forsaken Merman,' ' Rugby Chapel.' 

[A wider view of him as a poet wUl be afforded by adding * Heine's 
Orave,' 'Tristram and Isenlt/ 'Sohrab and Rostam/ 'Thyrsis' (elegy 
of Arthur Hugh Clongh.)] 

Texts of these poems will be best found in * ' Poetioal Works of Mat- 
thew Arnold,' Macmillan ($1.75). Selected Poems are contained in the 
'' Golden Treasuiy Series.' ' Alaric at Rome and Other Poems ' contains 
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the fiiBt fonr yolumes of Arnold's poetry, with an introduction by Dr. 
Gamett and portrait of Arnold, Ward and Lock. Crowell has a cheap 
edition. 

REPRESENTATIVE CRITICISM. 

"Verse ma for him . . . the expression of his gravest self, and 
his most abiding thoaght . . . 

''Sanity, the absence of caprice — ^these were to him the essential 
things."— Trar<;, ' The English PoeU.' 

"The fatnre historian of literature who seeks the key to the moral 
condition of England of our time, to its spiritual unrest^ and to its 
spiritual aims and tendencies, will find it here (in Arnold's poems)." 
— Sir Joshua Fitch, 

For a full list of the literature concerning Matthew Arnold, see T. B. 
Smart, ' Bibliography of Matthew Arnold,' Davy & Sons. The following 
essays are recommended: Clough, 'Prose Remains,' 'Review of Some 
Poems by Mr. Arnold;' Swinburne, 'Essays and Studies;' R H. 
Hutton, 'Essays,' vol. n.; J. Morley, 'Nineteenth Century,' vol. 38, 
p. 1041; F. Harrison, 'Nineteenth Century,' vol. 39, p. 433; F. £. Coates, 
'Century,' vol. 47, p. 937. See also p. 2. 

The following may prove snggestive topics of study and 
lines of reading: 1. The Oxford Movement and the poetry 
of doubt. (See Church's 'Oxford Movement.') 2. Clough' a 
protest against society. (See poems such as 'Duty,' 'The 
Latest Decalogue/ 'Qua Cursum Yentus.') 3. Arnold as 
a lyric poet. 



LECTURE in. 
ROSSETTI, MORRIS, SWINBURNE. 

1. Rossetti. 

*' / believe BosseU^s name should he placed first on the list of men ioho have 
raised and changed the spirit of modem art : raised in absolute attainment, 
changed in the direction of temper,* ' — Euskin, 

BlOGBAPHIOAL NOTE. 

Dante Gabriel Bossetti had all the advantages that 
ancestry and literary association could afford. His father, 
Gabriele Bossetti, was an Italian patriot and poet whose 
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name is lovingly commemorated in the market-place 
of his native city of Yasto d' Ammone in the ancient king- 
dom of Naples. His mother, half English in blood, was 
the daughter of Gaetano Polidori, a man of letters. Oa- 
briele Bossetti took ref age in England and in 1831 became 
professor of Italian in King's College, London. His chil- 
dren were a remarkable family: Maria Francesca, author 
of 'A Shadow of Dante;' Dante Gabriel, the poet and 
painter; William Michael, the critic, and Christina, the 
second name among the women poets of England. Dante 
Gabriel was bom in London, May 12, 1828. He was edu- 
cated at a private school and at King's Collie School, but 
at the age of fifteen he was removed to study art at 
Gary's drawing academy and the school of the Royal Aca- 
demy. His acquaintances in art circles were Holman Hunt, 
Millais, and the sculptor Woolner. The new artistic spirit, 
which was caught first by Madox Brown, was felt most 
passionately by Bossetti, and under his influence the asso- 
ciation of young enthusiasts for color, truth, detail, passion 
— ^the Pre-Baphaelite Brotherhood (P. B. B. ) — ^was formed 
in the year 1848. At the age of nineteen Bossetti had 
painted * The Girlhood of Mary Virgin ' and written ' The 
Blessed Damozel.' On the foundation of the ' Grerm,' the 
short-lived organ of the brotherhood, Bossetti contributed 
a number of poems. He was a contributor likewise to the 
short-lived ^Oxford and Cambridge Magazine,' edited by 
his friend Morris. In 1861, he published his translations 
of early Italian lyric poetry — * Early Italian Poets,' after- 
wards (1861) called ^ Dante and His Circle.' Bossetti was 
preparing his original poems for publication in 1862, when 
his beautiful and beloved wife died. The MSS. were 
buried with her and exhumed only after seven years. They 
were published in 1870 — ' Poems by Dante Gabriel Bos- 
setti.' (See 'Sister Helen,' 'A Last Confession, Jenny,' 
'The Stream's Secret.') Bossetti's later life was tragic 
He fell into ill health and took to using chloral, from the 
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inflaence of which he escaped only with shattered constitu- 
tioii« Yet, in 1881, he was able to issue his second volume 
' Ballads and Sonnets,' which contained the full series of the 
sonnet-sequence ^ The House of Life ' and such poems as 
'Eose Mary,' 'The White Ship,' 'The King's Tragedy.' 
In 1881, he was stricken with paralysis, and on April 9 of 
that year died. 

The first important iioooant of Rossetti was ' Beoolleotions of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti/ by J. H. Paine. London, 1882. William Sharp's 
' Dante Gabriel Rossetti : a Record and a Stndy,' is valuable. * Joseph 
Knight's ' Life of Dante Gabriel Rossetti,' in the ' Great Writers/ series, 
is the most aooeesible monograph. London: Walter Soott (la. 6d.), 
Soribners (|1). William Rossetti's *D. G. Rossetti as Designer and 
Writer, ' is interesting for its interpretation of ' The House of Life. ' The 
aathoritative memoir is by this last named writer, ' D. G. Rossetti, His 
Family Letters, with a Memoir,' London: Ellis & Elvey. Of briefer 
acoonnts the best are by Theodore Watts, in the * Enoyclopeedia Britan- 
nioa,' and by Riohard Gamett, in the * Dictionary of National Biography. ' 

Choice of Poems fob Study. 

(i) His ballad poetry as in ' Sister Helen;' (ii) his narra- 
tive poetry in * A Last Confession;' (iii) his lyric verse in 
'The Blessed Damozel,' 'The Wood Spurge,' 'The Sea 
Limits/ ' The Cloud Confines,' and Sonnets I, XXI, 
XLIX, LVI, LXXVII, of the ' House of Life.' 

REPRESENTATIVE CRITICISM. 

'* Rofisetti is not a man to attract a dullard. ... He is too earnest, 
too absorbed in his own vision of things spiritnal and lonely, to look at 
matters from the common point of view.'' — Sledman. 

*' He is daringly original, intensely passionate, and of imagination all 
compact. . . . He is a poet or nothing, and every where a poet almost 
faultless from his own point of view, wanting no charm but the highest 
of them all, and the first on Milton's list — simplicity.'' — Richard Qamett. 

*^His characteristic, his really revealing work, lay in the adding to 
poetry of fresh poetic material, of a new order of phenomena, in the 
creation of a new ideal.'* — Walter Pater, 

For criticism see * Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelite Movement,' by 
Esther Wood, London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co.; F. W. H. Myers, 
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' Roesetti and the Religion of Beanty,' in ' Essays, Modern ;* Swinbame, 
' Essays and Studies.' For a bibliography of editions and articles see the 
appendix to Knight's ' Boasetti ' in ' Great Writers ' series. 

2. William Morris. 

** Death have we Jutted, knomng not what U meant ; 

Life have we loved, through green leaf and through sere. 
Though still the less wt know of its intent ; 

The Earth and Heaven through countless year and year, 
Slow changing, were to us hut curtains fair 
Hung round about a little room, where play 
Weeping and laughter of vmliCs empty day^ — Morris, 

Biographical Note. 

William Morris was bom in 1834 at Walthamstow, a 
village of Essex on the northern outskirts of London. He 
was educated at Marlborough College, and at Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he took his degree in 1857. As a 
student he was an omnivorous reader rather than a scholar; 
he was especially fond of the classical and mediseval litera- 
ture. He had as well an interest in art and made some 
little progress in painting. Through a fellow-student, 
Bume-Jones, Morris became acquainted with Bossetti and 
Holman Hunt while the Pre-Baphaelites were decorating 
the ceiling of the Oxford Union. In 1856 Morris founded 
the 'Oxford and Cambridge Magazine,' with the Pre- 
Baphaelites as his staunch supportera. In 1858 he published 
his first volume of verse * Defence of Guenevere and Other 
Poems,' which was unnoticed by the public, though it is 
recognized now as subtly perfect in its mediaeval tone. In 
the 'Life and Death of Jason,' 1867, Morris followed the 
method and spirit of Chaucer, while in * The Earthly Para- 
dise,' 1868-70, the Chaucerian spirit is varied by a new 
current of life drawn from a study of the Norse sagas. (See 
' Lovers of Gudrun'. ) This Norse influence is predominant 
in the 'Story of Sigurd the Yolsung,' 1877. In collabora- 
tion with Mr. Magnusson, Morris has rendered into English 
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much of the Norse literature. He has translated as well 
the -^neids of Virgil, 1876, and the Odyssey of Homer 
(prose), 1887, and written romances such as ^ The Story of 
the Glittering Plain,' 1890. He has lectured and contrib- 
uted extensively to the reviews on topics of literature and 
art and socialism. 

Eminent as a poet Morris has become even more eminent 
as a designer and decorator. In 1861 with the co-operation 
of the Pre-Raphaelites he began the manufacture of art- 
fabrics — ^himself designing wall-papers and carpets — and of 
stained glass for which Bossetti, Madox Brown and Bume- 
Jones furnished the drawings. His workshops at Merton 
Abbey have revolutionized the decorative art of the world. 
Some years ago Morris began to issue from his Kelmscott 
Press costly and sumptuous printed volumes of writers 
such as Chaucer, Caxton, Keats, Bossetti, Swinburne, 
which are affecting artistic printing as his art designs have 
affected all decorative fabrics. 

Driven by the ugliness of civilization to seek a remedy 
for the industrial slavery of the present, Morris thought he 
saw salvation of society in a socialistic state, — ^not to be 
achieved by revolution but by popular effort and education, 
— a state in which municipalities and trades organizations 
will have gradually absorbed the administrative govern- 
ment, the community will have taken over the means of pro- 
duction and exchange, and capitalism will have died out. 
This aspiration of social democracy he voices in many of 
the verses of 'Chants for Socialists,' 1885, and * Poems by 
the Way,' 1891. Morris died October 4, 1896. 

There is no anthoritative life of William Morris yet written. Brief 
details may be seen in B. Fonnan's article in Miles^s Anthology, in 
'Men and Women of the Time;' 'Annual Encydopeedia, ' 1896, etc.; in 
'William Morris, Poet, Artist, Socialist,' [with sketch and selections], 
edited by F. W. Lee, New York: The Humboldt Publishing Company, 
' Social Science Library ' (25 cts. ) ; and in ' William Morris ' by Aylmer 
Yallance, Macmillan ($12.50). A list of Morris's pablications, and of 
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artioles, reviews, and oritlcisms, together with a list of the pnblioationB 
of the Eelmsoott Press, will be found in * A Bibliography of the Works 
of William Morris,' by Temple Scott, London: Bell & Sons; New York: 
Blacmillan. 

Choice of Pobms for Study. 

Study one series; try to read the poems of all. 

(i) From 'The Defence of Guenevere,' — 'Shameful 
Death,' ' The Eve of Crecy,' ' The Haystack in the Floods;' 
(li) From 'The Earthly Paradise,'— 'Atalanta's Race,' 
'Doom of King Acrisius,' 'Ogier, the Dane,' 'The Golden 
Apples ;' (iii) From Socialistic verse : ' The Day is 
Coming,' 'The Voice of Toil,' 'All for the Cause,' 'No 
Master,' 'The March of the Workers,' 'The Message of 
the March Wind.' 

Morris may be read in the English editions published formerly by 
Beeves & Turner, and now by Longmans, London and New York; or in 
the Amerioan editions of Boberts Bros., Boston. The following are rep- 
resentative works: ^Defence of Guenevere and Other Poems' (6«., $2), 
'Life and Death of Jason' ($1.50), 'The Earthly Paradise,' 1 vol. (7«. 
6df., or 3 Yols., $4.50). * Poems by the Way ' ($1.25). (Largely Sooial- 
istia) 'Love is Enough' {Ss.^ $1.25). Selections of his works are: 
Tauchnitz ed. 1 YoL Leipzig, 1886; 'Select Tales of Earthly Paradise,' 
with notes, O. F. Adams, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (53 cts.). 
The Socialist verse is reprinted in Lee, ' William Morris ' (see above). 

REPRESENTATIVE CRITICISM. 

" My Master, GeoflRrcy Chaucer." — Morris, 

'' We have in Mr. Morris what we have not had since Chaucer, and 
what no other nation has had since Chaucer ... a real trouvhre of 
the first class — a person of inexhaustible fertility and power in weaving 
the verae and prose of romance, and with a purely lyrical gift which even 
Chaucer did not often show." — Saiidslmryf ^Corrected Impreanona,^ 

For critical essays see : Aliired Austin, ' Poetry of the Period ;' For- 
man, ' Living Poets ;' Pater, ' Appreciations;' Swinburne, 'E&says.' 
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3. Swinburne. 

.1 

^' The youngest and mod impassioned of the group that stand with feet 
planted upon the outer circuit of (he Victorian choir ^ and with faces looking 
eagerly to the future, '' — Stedman, 

Biographical Note. 

Algebnon Charles Swinburkb was bom in London in 
1837, son of Admiral Swinburne and Lady Jane Henrietta, 
daughter of the Earl of Ashbumham. He was educated 
in France, at Eton, and at Balliol College, Oxford, but 
never took his degree. On leaving Oxford he travelled 
extensively on the continent. Returning to London in 
1861, he associated himself with Dante Gabriel Bossetti 
and William Morris, and entered on a life of literary pro- 
duction that has flowed with fullness and power for over 
thirty-five years. His first volume, * The Queen-Mother ' 
and 'Rosamond,' 1861, was unnoticed; but ' Atalanta in 
Calydon,' 1864, took the reading world by storm, marking 
in its lyric sweep and boldness of utterance the characteristic 
gifts of this poet. In 1866 Swinburne published ' Poems 
And Ballads' (first series), which, because of some special 
poems it contained, awakened a storm of protest that has 
done permanent injustice to the author's reputation. It is 
impossible to recount the various volumes of verse and 
drama and criticism that have come from Mr. Swinburne's 
pen. They are represented in their l3rric aspect by the three 
series of < Poems and Ballads,' 1866, 1878, 1887 : in their 
political aspect by 'Songs Before Sunrise,' 1878; in their 
narrative aspect by 'Tristram of Lyonesse,' 1882; in 
their dramatic aspect by ' Atalanta in Calydon,' 1864, and 
the Mary Stuart trilogy— 'Chastelard,' 1865 ; 'Bothwell,' 
1874; 'Mary Stuart,' 1881; with respect to his critical 
papers by ' Essays and Studies,' 1875. 

There is no authoritative life of Swinbttme yet vmtten. For partfca- 
lara of his career see the usual handbooks: 'Celebrities of the Century/ 
''Men and Women of the Reign,' and the enoyclopeedias. 
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REPRESENTATIVE CRITICISM. 

*' The astonishing fertility of hisoommand of language and metre, the- 
yast Tolume and variety of his verbal mnsic . . I do not think Mr. 
Swinburne has ever written a single piece of verse that oan be called bad^ 
Bat he has always wanted discipline who never wanted musio or elo- 
quence. ' ' — Saintsbury, 

A 'Bibliography' of Swinburne, 1857-1887, is published by Regan 
Paul, London (6«.) For critical essays see: Austin, 'Poetry of the- 
Period;' Forman, * Living Poets;' Stedman, * Victorian Poets,' etc. 

Choice of Poems for Study. 

Study one series ; try to read all. 

(i) Swinburne's attitude towards life, — 'A Ballad of 
Burdens' (note the form of this ballad), 'The Garden of 
Proserpine.' 

(ii) His treatment of landscape, — 'A Forsaken Garden.' 
(Cf. if you will SheUey's ' Sensitive Plant.') 

(iii) His representation of the sea, — ' By the North Sea,* 

(iv) His republicanism, — 'A Song in Time of Revo- 
lution,' * To Victor Hugo,' ' Perinde ac Cadaver.' 

(v) His power in the lyric drama, — 'Atalanta in 
Calydon.' 

These selections will be found in Stoddard's * Selections from the- 
Poetical Works of A. C. Swinburne,' New York: Crowell & Co., which 
may be purchased for about sixty cents. His complete works are found 
only in many volumes and in expensive editions. His English pub- 
lishers are Chatto & Windus, London; Soribners are their agents in New 
York. The following are representative author's editions: 'Selections^ 
firom Swinburne's Poetical Works,' (6«., $2.25). ' Atalanta in Calydon,' 
(68., $2.25). * Tristram of Lyonesse,' (90.). 'Songs Before Sunrise,' 
(108. ed). 

The following general topics of Btndy may suggest sub- 
jects for papers and lines of reading for members of students' 
associations: 

1. BossBim. — (i) The Pre-Baphaelite Movement and its 
Expression in the Poetry of D. G. Rossetti. (ii) Kossetti's 
Ballads. (Compare with the popular ballads of Percy's- 
'Eeliques.') 
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2. MoBBis. — (i) The relation of Morris to Chaucer and 
the mediseval romancers, (ii) Morris's socialism and its 
expression in his poetry. (See Lee, above; Morris and Bax, 
'Socialism,' New York: Scribners ($1); and the poems 
'The Day is Coming,' 'The Voice of Toil,' 'All for the 
Cause,' 'No Master,' 'The March of the Workers,' 'The 
Message of the March Wind," and the prose and verse of 
' The Boots of the Mountains.') 

3. SwLNBURNB. — (i) Swinburne as a metrical artist, (ii) 
Tristram in modem English literature. (Compare Tenny- 
son's 'Last Tournament,' M. Arnold's 'Tristram and Iseult,^ 
Swinburne's 'Tristram of Lyonesse.' Malory's 'Morte 
d' Arthur ' should be used as a basis of study. ) 



LECTURE IV. 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING AND 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 



1. Mrs. 

"^ aoul of fire enclosed in a aheU of pearV* — O, 8. HiUard. 

BlOGBAPHICAL NOTE. 

Elizabeth Babbett was bom March 6^ 1809, at Coxhoe 
Hall, Durham. Her early years were spent on her father's 
estate near edbury, Herefordshire, and were marked by a- 
devotion to study so precocious that she could read Homer 
before she gave up her dolls. (Bee ' Aurora Leigh, ' Book I. ) 
At the age of fifteen she injured her spine and was for many 
years afterwards an invalid. Through money losses Mr. 
Barrett gave up his estate of Hope End, removing first ta 
Sidmouth, then to London. Already Miss Barrett, at the age 
of seventeen, had published her ' Essay on Mind,' a poem in 
the style of Pope; at twenty-six she put forth ^ Prometheufr 
and Other Poems.' Gk>ing for health's sake to Torquay,. 
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she was the spectator of the death of her favorite brother, 
drowned before her windows, which haonted all her subse- 
quent life. Though confined for years to her room. Miss 
Barrett was still a devoted student of numy languages and 
literatures, a critic of just and discriminating power con- 
tributing to the ' Athenseum,' and especially was she a writer 
of poetry, to which she bent all her ambitious spirit. In 1843 
she wrote the ' Cry of the Children.' About the beginning 
of 1846 Mr. Browning was brought to see her, and his 
courtship, although strenuously opposed by Mr. Barrett, 
resulted in their marriage in the autumn of that year. (See 
' Sonnets from the Portuguese.') They went abroad imme- 
diately and in 1849 settled in Florence, where in Casa 
Guidi Mrs. Browning found health, happiness and inspira- 
tion for her best work. ' Casa Guidi Windows,' published 
in 1851; 'Aurora Leigh,' in 1857; 'Poems before Congress,' 
1860; ' Last Poems,' 1862, are the best fruits of her genius. 
She died at Florence, June 30, 1861. 

The life of Mrs. BrowDing is told by J. H. Ingram, ' Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning,' and by Cone and Gilder in 'Pen PortraitB of Eminent 
Women, ' II., 93 pp., New York: Gassell. See also Tilton's memorial, vol. 
Iy, of ' Works,' New York: Miller. Her * Letters ' have been published by 
S. R. T. Mayer, London : Bentley, and a new edition is published by the 
Maomillan Company ($4). 

REPRESENTATIVE CRITICISM. 

** 1 have worked at poetry — ^it has not been with me reverie, but art." 
— Mrs, Browning, 

** She is one of the greatest sonnet writers in our language, worthy for 
this, at all events, to be lanked side by side with Milton and Words- 
worth. "—TF. r. Arnold. 

'* The physically intense school ... of which Mrs. Browning's 
' Aurora Leigh ' is the worst example, whose muse is aftut young woman 
with the lavish ornament and somewhat overpowering perfume of the 
demi-monde^ and which pushes expression to the last gasp of sensuous 
exhaustion." — J. B, Lowell, 

See Bayne, ' Two Great Englishmen;' W. T. Arnold, in * Ward's Eng- 
lish Poets;' Stedman, Sharp, etc 
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Choice of Poems fob Study. 

(i) XyrtooZ Poems— ^ The Cry of the Children,' ' The Dead 

Pan/ ' A Dead Rose,' ' My Kate.' 

(ii) Poems of Sentiment — ' Sonnets from the Portuguese.' 
(iii) Itcdian Poems— ^ A Court Lady,' 'Forced Becruit at 

Solferino,' ' Mother and Poet.' 



2. Ohristiiia Rossetti. 

For the voice of love is thinef 
And thine is ihe Song of Death,*^ 

— Dora GreenweUy * Th Christina Sosseiti,^ 

Biographical Note. 

Chbistina GEOBGHiA Bosbetti was bom in London, De- 
cember 5, 1830. (See the note on Dante Gabriel Bossetti.) 
She b^;an to write verse at the age of twelve. At seventeen 
her first volume was privately printed for her. In health 
never very strong, devoted to her family, especially to 
her mother who lingered in life till 1886, and to the 
observances of the Anglican religion. Miss Bossetti lived in 
London a life so secluded that the public scarcely knew of 
her except through her books, while she scarcely felt the 
movement of the great city she was a part of. Through 
the influence of her brothers she contributed to 'The 
Germ,' the organ of the Pre-Baphaelites. In 1862 she 
emerged as a x>oet in the volume called ' Goblin Market 
and Other Poems. ' In 1866 she published 'The Prince's 
Progress and Other Poems; ' in 1872, ' Singsong; ' in 1881, 
' A Pageant and Other Poems. ' Miss Bossetti has written 
prose works like 'Commonplace, and Other Stories,' and 
devotional volumes like* ' Time Flies ' and ' The Face of 
the Deep.' After long illness, Miss Bossetti died December 
30, 1894. 

No life of the poet has ^et appeared. William Michael Roesetti givea 
some details in the introduction of ' New Poems,' but reconiae must be 
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had to the encydopttdias and handhooks of oelehiities. The meet help- 
ful articles are Arthur Symonds's memoir in Milea's ' Poets of the 
Century;' 'Some Reminiscences of Christina Rossetti,' William Sharp, 
'AtlautiCi* June, 1895; Katharine Tynan, in 'The Bookman,' February, 
1895; Theodore Watts, ' Nineteenth Century,' vol. xzxvii. (1895). 

Choice op Poems foe Study. 

(l) Poems having the theme of lost love or of death: 
^Shut Oat,' 'Rest,' 'Echo,' 'Up-Hill,' 'Song— When I 
am dead, my dearest,' ' Life and Death.' 

(ii) Poems expressive of the wages of sin: 'The World,' 
'Amor Mundi,' 'Goblin Market.' 

(iii) Poems expressive of religious feeling: 'A Better 
Resurrection,' 'Advent.' 

These poems are all contained in tiie volume of coUected poems in the 
^Macmillan edition ($2.25), or in the *Boherts edition ($1.50). The 
<New Poems,' edited by WUliam Bossetti, Macmillan, 1896 ($2.25), has 
little in it of value. 

REPKESENTATIVE CRITICISM. 

** She is the finest woman poet since Mrs. Browning, by a long way; and 
in artless art, if not in intelleotual impulse, is greatly Mrs. Browning's 
superior. She oouldn^t write, or have written, the sonnets from the Por- 
tuguese, but neither oould Mrs. Browning have composed some of the 
flawless lyrics which Christina Bossetti has written." — Dante Oabrid 
BostetH. 

'* She has a strong and gentle brevity without haste, a beauty of phras- 
ing, a finality, a sense of structure and stability, with a freedom of life, 
scarce jioesible to surpass.'' — Mrs. Alice Meyndl, 

'* In the service of her religion Miss Bossetti brought all the passionate 
fervor of her unsatisfied heart, all her intense enthasiasm after art, and 
passed steadily, we believe, to the forefront of all English religious 
poetry." — A. C. Benson, 

Articles of special merit dealing with Miss Bossetti's poems are ' West- 
minster Beview,' April, 1895 (vol. 143, p. 144); *New Beview,' vol. 12, 
p. 201; * The Critic,' vol. 26, p. 16 (1895). 

The following may prove suggestive subjects of papers 
and lines of reading in students' associations: 

1. Mrs. Bbowkikg: (i) Mrs. Browning's Relation to 
Robert Browning. (See ' Sonnets from the Portuguese' and 
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Browning' b ' My Star, ' * By the Firefiide, ' *One Word More, ' 
'O Lyric Love, Half Angel and Half Bird.') (ii) Mrs. 
Browning and woman's sphere. (See 'Aarora Leigh.') 
(iii) Mrs. Browning and Italy. (See 'Casa Gaidi Win- 
dows,' etc.) 

2. Miss Bossetti: (i) The poetry of mysticism. (Compare 
-Coleridge, D. G. Bossetti, James Thomson, and poems of 
Miss Bossetti such as ' Gk>blin Market,' ' Ballad of Boding,' 
* Dream Land,' etc.) (ii) Christina Bossetti as the poet of 
Anglicanism. 



LECTUBE V. 
WATSON, STEVENSON, AUSTIN, KIPLING. 

1. William Watson. 

" Mr. Wats(m^8 own individudl qualities of dignity and dititinetion.** — Le 
Oallienne. 

Biographical Note. 

William Watson was bom at Wharfedale, the son of a 
Yorkshire farmer. His early life was spent in Liverpool, 
varied by excursions to the Lancashire sea-coast and the 
hills and lakes of Cumberland. He began his career in 
letters with the publication of literary and musical criticism 
in a local paper. In 1880 he published ' The Prince's Quest;' 
in 1884, 'Epigrams of Life;' in 1890, 'Wordsworth's 
Grave, ' which first attracted public attention. On the death 
of Tennyson, Mr. Watson's beautiful elegy ' LacrymsD 
Musarum ' won for its author universal recognition as a poet 
of great promise. His fame was weakened by ' The Elop- 
ing Angels,' 1893, but reaffirmed by 'Odes, and Other 
Poems,' 1894. 'The Father of the Forest,' 1895, and two 
booklets of political verse, 'The Purple East,' 1896, and 
' The Year of Shame,' 1897, are his last volumes. 
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Choice op Poems for Study. 

Poems characteristic of Mr. Watson are: 

(i) For elegiac verse, 'Wordsworth's Grave,' 'Lacrymffi 
Masarum.' 

(ii) For lyric verse, 'A Glimpse,' 'Autumn,' 'Stanzas 
on the First Skylark of Spring.' 

(iii) Epigrams. 

These are pnblished in a one volnme collected edition — *^ Poems of 
William WataoD,' Macmillan ($1.25). Thia volume brings together 
' Miscellaneons Poems,' ' Ver Tenebrosnm,' ' Epigrams,' ' Wordsworth'a 
Grave,* ' Laciymie Musamm.* ' The Parple East ' [Armenian Sonnets] 
is pnblished by Stone & Kimball, Chicago (75 ots.)* who also publish 
'The Fattier of the Forest and Other Poems' (11.35). 'The Tear of 
Shame ' is published b j John LAne. 

For life and criticism see the usual handbooks and the ' Critic, ' vol. 21 , 
p. 332, vol. 22, p. 154; 'Bookman,' vol. 2, p. 182; * Atlantic,' vol. 71, 
p. 694; 'Westminster,' vol. 139, p. 265; 'Fortnightly,' vol. 63, p. 393; 
* Bhickwood's.' vol. 168, p. 121. 

2. Robert Louis Stevenson. 

'' Olad did I Uve and gladly die^ 
t And I laid me down wiih a wiU,** 

— Stevenson, ^Bequiem.^ 

BiooBAPHicAL Note. 

BoBEBT Loxjis Stevenson was bom November 13, I860,, 
son and grandson of famous light-house engineers — Thomaa 
and Robert Stevenson. He was educated in Edinburgh Uni- 
versity and destined for his father's calling, but, as he tella 
us, *' cared for nothing but literature." He however quali- 
fied for the bar. In 1873 his health broke down, and he went 
to France; henceforth his life was largely a series of jour- 
neys in search of health. Though long a contributor to- 
magazines, it was only in 1878 that ' An Inland Voyage ^ 
appeared. From that time on his romances, essays, and 
poems were frequently seen. His verses are found in the 
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Yolumee 'A Child's Garden of Yersee,' 'Underwoods' 
and * Ballads, ' Stoyenson died in Deoember, 1894, and 
was boned on the summit of Monnt Yaea overlooking his 
Samoan home. 

Choice of Poems fob Study. 

The originality and charm of Stevenson are felt best in 
^A Child's Oarden of Verses.' Some of the autobiogra- 
phical poems of 'Underwoods' should be added to show the 
spirit in which Stevenson lived and worked. 

These may aU be read in the admirable edition *' Poems and BaUada 
by Bobert LoaUt Stevenson,' published by Scribnen ($1.75). 

For life and oritioism see Stevenson, ' Memories and PortraitB,' ' liy 
First Book,' ^ Modore's Magazine,' vol. 3, p. 283 (1894), and the artLoleB 
of GkMse, 'Century,' vol. 50, p. 447; Lang, 'North American Magazine/ 
vol. 100, p. 185; * Temple Bar,' vol. 104, p. 336; ' Fortnightly,' vol. 62, 
p. 776; also Armour, 'Home and Early Haunts of Stevenson,' Scribners 
($1.40), ' Axmnal Enqydopndia,' 1894. 

3. Alfred AustdiL 

*' A nMpJUial love of Ommi^, and a tenderly paaaive love of the country 
— these c^^pear to me the two dominant notea,^^ — WUUam Waioon, 

BlOORAPHIOAL NOTB. 

Alfred Attbttn was bom at Headingley, near Leeds, 
May 30, 1835, the second son of Joseph Anstin, merchant 
of Leeds. Bom of Catholic parents, he was educated at 
Stonyhnrst College and St. Mary's College, Oscott. He 
took his degree at the Uniyersity of London in 1853, studied 
for the bar, and practiced for a few years. In 1861 he 
went abroad to travel. He served as correspondent of the 
London ' Standard ' in Borne, and at the headquarters of 
the king of Prussia during the Franco-Prussian war. In 
1883 he founded with "Mr. Courthope the ^National Be* 
view,' which he edited until 1893. In January, 1896, he 
was named poet laureate. Early imbued with a devotion 
to letters, Mr. Austin began the publication of his com- 
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positioiis with 'Bandolph: a Tale of Polish Orief,' 1854, 
and has since written a vast mass of dramatic and lyrical 
verse, novels such as 'An Artist's Proof,' criticism such 
as ' Poetry of the Period,' and literary treatments of nature 
as in 'In Veronica's G^den' and 'The Garden that I 
Love.' His chief dramas are ' The Tower of Babel,' 1874; 
'Savonarola,' 'Prince Lucifer,' and ' England's Darling;' 
his chief narrative poem is ' The Human Tragedy,' 1862. 
His satiric verse is represented by ' The Season,' his lyric 
verse by 'Lyrical Poems.' Mr. Austin's last volume is 
' Winckelmann and Other Poems,' 1897; his last poem a 
'Jubilee Ode.' He lives in a beautiful villa — Swinford 
Old Manor, Ashford, Kent, in favor with his queen and 
himself. 

Ghoioe of Poems for Study. 

The lyrical poems of Mr. Austin are the profitable read- 
ing from his pen. Of these ' The Spring-time, O the Spring- 
time I ' ' In the Heart of the Forest, ' ' Love' s Widowhood, ' 
Sonnet ' To England ', are representative. 

These may be read in *' English Lyrics by Alfred AnstLn, ' selected by 
William Watson, with Introdnotion, Maomillan ($l.d5). Of his longer 
poems ' The Hnman Tragedy ' is the most important. A oolleoted edi- 
tion of Austin's poetry is being issued by Macmillan, of which six vol- 
umes ore now published ($1.76 each). 

For details of Austin's life and critidsm of his work see ' Men and 
Women of the Time,' etc, ' Review of Beviews,' vol. 13, p. 199 (1696), 
* English Illustrated Magazine,' vol. 14, p. 611 (1896), 'Westminster 
Review,' vol. 145, p. 251 (1896), eto. 



4. Budyard 

^^He has struck the most manfuUy naUonal note of anp recent poet.*^ — 
Le OaJUenne. 

Biographical Note. 

Budyard KiPLmG was bom in Bombay on the thirtieth 
of December, 1864, the son of John Lockwood Kipling, 
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then architectural sculptor of the Bombay School of Art^ 
afterwards principal of the Mayo School of Art in Lahore. 
Budyard Kipling was educated at the United Services Col- 
lege, at Westward Ho, in Devonshire. Betuming to India 
in 1882, he became assistant editor of the ^ Civil and Mili- 
tary Gazette,' the chief newspaper of the Punjab, and 
represented that journal on the frontier. His early work 
in literature was in the form of contributdons to that paper. 
In 1889 Mr. Sapling left India to yisit the chief countries 
of the world. He lived recently at Bral^eboro, Vermont, 
but has now made London his home. From 1886, when he 
published 'Departmental Ditties,' we have had from Mr. 
Sapling a steady stream of prose and verse marked with 
such strength, virility, freshness that he has gained unusual 
recognition as one of the great forces in letters to-day. 
Mr. S^ipling's verse, omitting to enumerate the prose tales 
in which he is easily the master among all, is contained in 
the 'Departmental Ditties' already mentioned, 'Ballads 
and Barrack-Boom Ballads,' 1892, and 'The Seven Seas,' 
1896. 

Ohoioe of Poems fob Study. 

His representative poems are in the last two volumes: 

(i) The chief barrack-room ballads are 'Tommy,' 
' Fuzzy-Wuzsy/ 'Gunga Din,' ' Mandalay, ' 'Danny 
Deever.' 

(ii) His chief ballads are 'The Ballad of East and 
West,' 'The Ballad of the BoUvar.' 

(iii) His patriotic and imperial verse may be studied in 
' The English Flag,' ' A Sopg of the English,' ' The Native- 
Bom.' 

(iv) His later manner in 'McAndrew's Hymn,' and 
' Becessional ' (in the London ' Times '). 

< Departmental DittieB' is pabliahed by Thacker, London (58. )» 
*' Banaok-Boom Ballads ' by Maomillan ($1.25) ; ** The Seven Seas ' by 
Appleton ($1.50). There is a oheap Amerioan reprint of the firat two 
yolnmes. 
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We depend for information of Kipling and criticism of his work lai^gely 
upon magazine articles, of which the following may he recommended: 
'McClnre's Biagazine,' vol. 3, p. 563; 'Fortnightly,' vol. 60, p. 590; 
'Fomm,' vol. 19, p. 476, and vol. 22, p. 406; * Saturday Review,' vol. 
82, p. 549; 'Review of Reviews,' vol. 14 (Deoemher, 1896). 

The following topics may prove suggestive as themes for 
papers or as indicatliig lines of reading: 1. The el^es of 
William Watson. 2. Watson as the poet of literary criti- 
cism. 3. The inflnence of Wordsworth and Tennyson in 
the poetry of William Watson. 4. Austin as a Dramatist. 
(Examine any one of his dramas — ^The ' Tower of Babel,' 
' Savonarola, ' ' England' s Darling, ' etc. ) 5. Mr. Kipling as 
the laureate of Greater England. 



LECTUBE VI. 
ROBERT BROWNINa 

" He, at leastf believed in 8oulf vhu very sure of Chd,** 
** Ye British PMie, toko Uke me noV^-^Browmnff. 

BlOGRAPHICAX NOTB. 

Bobert Browning was bom May 7, 1812, in CamberwelL 
then a delightful suburb of London. He was the only son 
of Bobert Browning, a well-to-do bank clerk of London, 
and Sarah Anne Wiedemann, daughter of a ship-owner of 
Dundee. The father was remarkable for a keen literary 
taste and a love of books and prints, and was a versifier of 
merit. Young Browning's education was never systematic. 
He read in his father's books and shared his pursuits, but 
he left school at fourteen years old, and when after four 
years with a private tutor he matriculated in the university 
of London, he spent only two years in the university. But 
with this academic training he did almost everything else — 
danced, fenced, boxed, rode, studied French, drawing, 
acting, music. He wrote verse from early childhood, 
chiefly under the influence of Pope and Byron, and was 
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eager to publish at ten years of age. When he came to 
know the works of Shelley and Keats, who had both died 
unwept and were still unhonored, he found his vocation 
was made sure. ^Pauline,' 1833, testifies to the influence 
of the former (cf. also ' Memorabilia'). Another drama, 
^Paracelsus,' 1835, shows how early Browning seized on 
and assimilated recondite material. Introduced by this 
last work to the great men of letters of the day. Browning 
was put in the way of writing ' Strafford ' for Macready, 
who produced it with success at the Covent Garden Theatre 
in 1837. 'SordeUo,' his next drama, interrupted during 
its composition by a visit to Italy, completed the first period 
of his literary work. Then came Browning' s second period, 
marked in its beginning by the publication of ' Bells and 
Pomegranates,' a general title for various volumes of poems 
and dramas. (See 'Dramatic Lyrics,' 'Dramatic Bo- 
manoes,' 'Pippa Passes,' 'A Blot in the 'Scutcheon,' 
' Colombo's Birthday.') In 1846, Browning married Eliza- 
beth Barrett, and for fifteen years, varied with occasional 
visits to England and Paris, they dwelt in Italy, chiefly in 
Florence at Oasa Guidi. In 1855, Browning published 
^Men and Women,' which contained pieces of marvellous 
power like ' Saul/ 'Andrea del Sarto,' ' In a Balcony. ' On 
the death of his wife in 1861, Browning returned to Eng- 
land, occupied himseU with a reissue of his poems, and only 
then found the first beginnings of a general recc^nition of 
his eminence as a poet. In 1864, the noble volume of 
' Dramatis Person® ' was issued. In 1868 and 1869, he 
gave to the world in four parts the ' King and the Book,' 
the greatest work of his genius. The Greek versions and 
poems on Greek themes followed — ' Balaustion's Adven- 
ture,' 1871; 'Aristophanes' Apology,' 1875; the 'Agamem- 
non of ^schylus,' 1877. In the last period of his life, 
Browning's poetic faculty was less certain than his analytic. 
Poems such as 'Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau,' 1871; 
'Fifine at the Fair,' 1872; 'Bed Cotton Night-Cap Coun- 
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try,' 1873; 'The Inn Album,' 1875; 'Jocoseria,' 1883; 
* Parlyings with Certain People,' 1887, for yarioos reasons 
are with certain exceptions of mnch less interest and value 
than the poems written between 1841 and 1864. In 1881, 
the Browning Society was instituted amidst the scofb of 
the world. In 1889, having gone to Venice to look after 
the purchase of a house in Asolo, the little Mil-town 
memorable for its connection with ' Pippa Passes,' Brown- 
ing was taken ill, and died December 12, just as the news 
of the success of ' Asolando ' came to cheer his last moments. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

The most aooesBible biography ib that of ^William Sharp, * Bobert 
Browning,' which also contains a bibliography. London: Walter Soott 
{Is. 6d.)j 'Great Writers' series, Soribners ($1). A bibliography of 
works and essays oonoermng Browning, 183^1881, is compiled by F. J. 
Fnmiyal, London: Triibner & Co., 1882 (128., with additions 58.). Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr's 'life and Letters of Bobert Browning.' London: 
Smith, Elder & Ck>. (128. 6d,)] Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ($3.00), 
and Anne Thackeray Bltohie's ' Beoordsof Tennyson, Browning, Bnskin, 
New York: Harper Brothers (|2.00), are valnable. 

Ohoicb of Poems fob Study. 

The approach to Browning's poetry will be most easily 
made by reading poems like ' Incident of the French CSamp,' 
' Evelyn Hope,' * The Pied Piper of Hamelin,' < How they 
Brought the Good News from Ohent to Aix,' ^The Last 
Bide Together,' which offer less difficulty than the repre- 
sentative monologues. The characteristic manner of Brown- 
ing m his monologues should be learnt from a dose study 
of some one of them, e. g., ' My Last Duchess.' This study 
should reveal clearly (i) the speaker, his rank, etc, (ii) the 
person addressed, his mission, (iii) the scene of the speaking, 
its immediate occasion, (iv) the character and story of the 
Duchess, (v) the character of the Duke as revealed by his 
surroundings, his actions and words. No line, no word 
should escape notice in this tragedy in miniature. This 
study may be repeated in less detail with a few other poems 
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of similar form, snch as 'Soliloquy of the Spaniah Cloister,' 
'A Toccata of Gblappi's,' 'Time's Bevenges,' 'In a Gon- 
dola. ' Something could then be done to consider Browning's 
message. His interpretation of life could be in part gathered 
from (i) 'Andrea del Sarto,' (ii) 'Youth and Art,' 'Be- 
spectability , ' (iii) 'The Statue and the Bust,' (iv) Babbi 
Ben Ezra, (v) 'Prospice.' (vi) The study might conclude with 
' Pippa Passes, ' as a representative drama. [This introduc- 
tion may be extended for more prolonged study, following 
the selection made by Sharp, ' Life of Bobert Browning,' 
p. 129 ff.] 

These can all, except ' Pippa Paflses,' be read in MacmiUan's or 
OroweU's edition of Selections. Bat Browning's complete works can be 
procnred cheaply: *one volame edition, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
(93, Cambridge edition) ; *the same, two volames, London: Smith, Elder 
A Co., Macmillan ($1.75 each); the same, 16 vols., Smith, Elder & Co. 
(68. each); New York: The Macmillan Co. ($1.26 each); 'Selections,' 
Smith, Elder & Co. , 2 vols. (58. 6d. each) and Macmillan. Annotated 
editions of select poems are issued by Harper Brothers, Ward & Lock, 
and others. 

The nsnal work of reference for '* difficulties " is *Berdoe's * Browning 
Cyclopedia,' London :Sonnens6hein (lOs. 6d), New York: The Macmillan 
Co. ($3.50). Mrs. Orr's * Handbook,' (London: Bell, 68. ; Macmillan, 
91.75), 6. W. Cooke's 'Guide Book,' (Houghton, 92), Molineaux's 
'Browning Phrase-Book,' Houghton (93), and any of the introductions 
—Corson (Boston: Heath, 91-&0), F. Mary Wilson (Macmillan, 75 cents), 
Symonds (Cassell, 28. 6d), Alexander (Boston: Ginn, 91^25), DeCries 
(Sonnensohein, l8.), are also recommended. 

BEPRESENTATIYE CBITICISM. 

*' Browning's themes are the development of Souls, the analysis of 
Minds, Art, Beligion, Love, the relation of Man and Nature to God, of 
Man to Man and Woman, the Life past, present and to come. If on some 
of these great themes Browning's thoughts have not easily been appre- 
hended, may this not come from want of fiiithAil study, default of dead- 
ened minds ?" — Founders^ Prospectus of the Browning Society, July, 1881. 

"The most profoundly subtle mind that has exercised itself in poetry 
since Shakespeare. " — Professor Sharp. 
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" Browning has ezpressed most fhUy the distinotiye oonsdotisneaB of 
the nineteenth century. Without attempting to characterise that con- 
aoionaness in any ezhanstive way, we may aay at least it involves a clearer 
perception of the claims of the individual and a firmer grasp of the nnity 
of all mankind than was ever attained in any preceding century." — 
Prof esaor John Watson. 

In critioiBm, see volumes abready dted. The essays of 'Browning 
Studies/ edited by £. Berdoe, London: Allen; New York: Maomillan 
(13.25) and of the Boston Browning Society (Maomillan), Kettleship,. 
Fotheringham, Jaoohe, and Saintsbuiy may likewise be consulted to 
advantage. 

Members of stndentB' associations may find suggestive 
themes in treating: 1. One or other of Browning's plays. 
2. The dramatic monologue. 3. Browning's alleged ob- 
scnrity. 4. Browning's faith. 
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** There are few ways in which people can be better 
employed than in reading a good novel (I do not say that 
they should do nothing else)/' — Bevjamin Jowett, ' Life and 
Letters.^ 

^ ' En somme, le public est compost de groupes nombreux 
qui nous orient: 

— Consolez-moi. 

— Amusez-moi. 

— Attristez-moi. 

— Attendrissez-moi. 

— Faites-moi rever. 

— Faites-moi rire. 

— Faites-moi fr6mir. 

— Faites-moi pleurer. 

— Faites-moi penser. 

Seuls, quelques esprits d'^lite demandent k I'artiste: 

— Faites-moi quelque chose de beau, dans la forme qui 
vous conviendra le mieux, suivant votre*temp(3rament." 

Guy de Maupassant, Preface to * Pierre et Jean.^ 
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Introductory. 

The aim of tfaift comae is to illastiate, through a study of six represen- 
tative writers, somo of the resouroes and methods and achievements of 
modern English fiction. Although the life of the author is occasionally 
used, as in the lecture on Thackeray, to explain some features of his work, 
or the characteristiGS of an historical period dwelt upon in order to make 
clear certain tendencies in the author, as for instance the influence of the 
modem scientific movement upon George Eliot, the lectures do not con- 
cern themselves primarily with hiographical or historical criticism. Their 
purpose is rather to point oat by concrete examples the range and possi- 
bilities of the art of prose fiction. 

Those students, however, will profit most by an examination of the 
art of any fiction writer, who can bring to that task a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the writer's life — as far as the public may fitly know it — and 
with his productions as a whole. A knowledge of at least the main 
tendencies in the development of English fiction is also desirable. In 
addition, therefore, to the brief list of biographical and critical references 
printed in connection with the outline of each lecture, it has been thoaght 
advisable to saggest here some general preparatory reading for the course. 

Historicah — The best sketch of the history of English fiction is Pro- 
fessor Raleigh's 'English Novel from the Earliest Times to Waverley^ 
(Scribners, 1894, $1.00). Duulop's ^History of Fiction ' has long been a 
standard work, but it needs revision. Masson's 'British Novelists,' 
Tuckerman's ' History of English Prose Fiction ' and Foray th's * Novels 
and Novelists of the Eighteenth Century ' may also be consulted. Jus- 
serand's ^English Novel in the Time of Shakespeare' and Warren^s 
' History of the Novel previous t3 the Seventeenth Century ' (Holt) are 
scholarly studies of particular epochs. 

To students desirous of understanding the historical development of 
English fiction in its general features, the following list of typical pro- 
ductions is suggested: Sir Philip Sidney's 'Arcadia' (1590), Bunyan's 
' Pilgrim's Progress ' (1678-84), Swift's 'Tale of a Tub' (1704), Defoe's 
•Captain Singleton' (1720), Richardson's 'Pamela' (1740), Fielding's 
•Amelia' (1751), Goldsmith's 'Vicar of Wakefield' (1766), Ann Rad- 
cliffe's 'Mysteries of Udolpho' (1794), Jane Austen's ' Pride and Preju- 
dice' (1812), Sir Walter Scott's 'Ivanhoe' (1820), Charlotte Bronte's 
*Jane Eyre' (1847), Thackeray's * Vanity Fair' (1847-48), Dickens's 
* David Copperfield' (1849-60), TroUope's 'Barchester Towers' (1857), 
Geoige Eliot's ' Middlemarch ' (1871-72), Stevenson's ' Treasure Island' 
(1883), 
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PhiUmophical and Critical. ^Sidney Lanier's * English Novel ' (Soribnen^ 
edition of 1897), D. G. Thompson's ' Philosophy of Fiction in Literature' 
(Longmans), and Howells's * Criticism and Fiction' (Harpers) are sug- 
gestive discussions of the ai t of fiction. Zola's ' Le Roman Experimental ' 
(Eng. translation, Cassell, N. Y. ) is a spirited piece of argument, to 
ivhich Bruneti^re's 'Le Roman Naturaliste ' is perhaps the most Bkillful 
rejoinder. Vernon Lee's ' Baldwin ' (chapters on Novels and the Ideal, 
London, 1886), R. S. de C. LafFan's ' Aspects of Fiction ' (London, 1885), 
Marlon Crawford's *The Novel— What It Is ' (Macmillan), and Brander 
Matthews 8 * Philosophy of the Short Story ' ( Lippinoott's Mag., Vol. 36), 
may be read with advantage. Some of the most stimulating criticism of 
fiction writers and of the art of fiction itself is to be found incidentally in 
the essays of Dowden, Leslie Stephen, R. H. Hatton, Bagehot, Henry 
James, R. L. Stevenson and other men of letters. INI.'ss L. M. Hodg- 
kins's * Guide to the Study of Nineteenth Century Authors' (D. C. Heath, 
1893), gives many such references, and the card catalogue of any good 
library, together with Poole's * Index to Periodical Literature, ' will pro- 
vide the student with more articles upon the general subject of fiction 
than he is at all likely to digest. 



LECTURE I. 
THACKERAY. 

[References: — The only biographies of Thackeray are by Anthony Trol- 
lope (English Men of letters Series, Harpers*, .75 cents), and Merivale 
and Marzials (Great Writers Series, Walter Scott, .40 cents). Neither is 
entirely satisfactory, although both are interesting books. The latter 
contains a full bibliography of miscellaneoas and critical articles njMn 
Thackeray, compiled by J. P. Anderson of the British Museum. See 
also Edward Fitzgerald's 'Letters and Literary Hemains/ Vol. I, for 
frequent allusions to Thackeray.] 

''To laugh at such [snobs] is Mr, Punches business. May he laugh 
honestly, hit no foul blow, and tell the truth when at his very broadest 
^n — never forgetting that if Fun is good. Truth is still better, and 
Love best of all.** — Closing words of * The Book of Snobs. * 

*' The more I read of his works the more certain I am that he stands 
alone; alone in his sagacity, alone in his truth, alone in his feeling (his 
feeling, thoagh he make no noise about it, isaboat the most genuine that 
ever lived in a printed page), alone in his power, alone in his simplicity, 
4ilone in his self-control." — Charlotte Bronte^ s * Letters * (1849). 

** Nobody in our day wrote, I should say, with such perfection of 
style." — Thomas Carhjle. 

'* Altogether the Book [Disraeli's 'Lothair'] is like a pleasant Magic 
Lantern: when it is over, I shall forget it: and shall want to return to 
what I do not forget, some of Thackeray's monumental Figures of 
'pauvre et triste Humanity,' as old Napoleon called it: Humanity in its 
Depths, not in its superficial Appearances." — Edward Fitzgerald^ s ^Let- 
ters' (1872). 

Lecture Outline. 

The growth of Thackeray's reputation since his death. 
Why may he bo selected as a representative novelist ? We 
shall trace the development of his art in connection with a 
sketch of his career. Thackeray's boyhood and school life; 
life at Cambridge University and upon the Continent. 
Experience as a hack writer. Marriage. Thackeray's 
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burlesques: his sense of truth and gift of humor. Clever- 
ness of his * Novels by Eminent Hands,' etc. Thackeray 
as a satirist: * Vanity Fair,' *The Book of Snobs.' Asa 
novelist: the law of the novelist's creative task. 'Pen- 
dennis' as a typical novel. * Esmond: ' Thackeray's most 
perfect achievement; why? 'The Kewcomes' and *The 
Virginians.' The revelation of the writer's real self in 
'The Roundabout Papers.' Thackeray's personality as 
affecting his literary methods. His shortcomings as a 
writer of fiction set over against his real accomplishment. 
His mastery of English prose. The permanent significance 
of his work in the development of English fiction. 

{Suggestions for further study. — 

1. Thackeray's use of landscape. 

2. The advantage of making cliaracters reappear in different novels. 

3. The features of Thackeray's art which are most liable to be mis- 

understood. 

4. Thackeray's carelessness in plot-building. 

6. Some advantages of direct personal comment by an author upon the 
action and personages of his story.] 



LECTURE II. 
GEORGE EUOT. 

[References: — The standard biography of George Eliot is the ' Life ' by 
J. W. Cross (Harpers). It is a rather dull book about a most interesting 
woman. Compare also Mathilde Blind^s ' George Eliot ' in The Famoua 
Women Series, and Oscar Browning's * Life ' in the Great Writers Series. 
The latter book contains the usual bibliography. G. W. Cooke'a 
'George Eliot: a Critical Study of Her Life, Writings and Philosophy* 
(Osgood, 1883), is a careful and systematic critique. Of the many essays 
upon George Eliot (see Miss Hodgkins's * Guide,* already referred to) 
those by Dowden in * Studies in Literature,' K. H. Hutton in * Modem 
Guides of English Thought in Matters of Faith,' and * Literary Essays' 
(Macmillan), and Joseph Jacobs in 'George Eliot and Other Essays' 
(David Nutt, London, 1891), are especially suggestive. George EUotfs 



own eaaajB upon the theory of the novel may be found in the ' West- 
minster Review,' July, 1852 (*The Lady Novelists'), July, 1856 ('The 
Natural History of German Life'), and October, 1856 (* Silly Novels by 
Lady Novelists'). Her complete Essays are published by Estes and 
Lauriat, 1883.] 

"She has the cleverest head I have ever known, and is the gentlest, 
kindest and best of women." — JowetVs ' JjetterSj* II j 144. 

" Those who knew her only from her books have but a faint idea of her 
character. Elle Mail plus fcmme^ and had more feminine qualities, than 
almost anybody whom I have ever known. She was so kind aod good, 
and so free from vanity and jealousy of all sorts. Very religious, without 
definite beliefs, and with a sad humor and sense of humor which was very 
singular and attractive. ... I never heard this remarkable woman 
say a word against others, or a word which I should wish unsaid.*' — 
/(Jem, i/, 181, (Written after George ElioVs death.) 

" I remember how, at Cambridge, I walked with her once in the Fel- 
lows' Garden of Trinity, on an evening of rainy May; and she, stirred 
somewhat beyond her wont, and taking as her text the three words 
which have been used so often as the inspiring trumpet-call of men — the 
words God, Immortality, Duty — pronounced with terrible earnestness 
how inconceivable was the first, how unbelievable the second, and yet 
how peremptory and absolute the third." — F. W, ff. MyerSy ^Modern 
Essays.^ 

" The three chief principles which dominated her thinking were the 
reign of law in human affairs, the solidarity of society, and the constitu- 
tion of society as incarnate history (the phrase is Riehl's). Flowing from 
these were the ethical laws which rule the world of her novels: the prin- 
ciple summed up in Novalis's words, ' Character is Fate,' the radiation of 
good and evil deeds thronghout society, and the supreme claims of family 
or race. Add to these the scientific tone of impartiality, with its moral 
analogue, the extension of sympathy to all, and we have exhausted the 
idies vi^res of George Eliot's ethical system, which differentiates her 
novels from all others of the age." — J. Jacobs^ ' George Eliot and Other 
EsMya.* 

Lecture Outline. 

Gteorge Eliot's theory of fiction as exhibited in her criti- 
cal essays written before her career as a novelist began. 
Some personal characteristics of the woman and the artist, 
which give her a pecnliar place among writers of realistic 
fiction. The combination of scientific passion and human 
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sympathy as an equipment for a novelist. George Eliot's 
work briefly reviewed, in its earlier, middle and later 
phases, by an examination of ' Adam Bede,' ' Middlemarch,' 
and ^Daniel Deronda.' 'Adam Bede: ' its freshness and 
delicacy, together with its stern sense of law; its skillful 
management of dialogue, description, and grouping; its 
negative as well as positive excellences of style. * Middle- 
march: ' its complexity, as shown in the characters, plot 
and setting; complexity of style; use of scientific terms, 
aphorisms, moralizing, and exhortation; its precision,, vera- 
city and solidity, as compensating features; why a ** criti- 
cism " of provincial life? ' Daniel Deronda: ' its return to 
the earlier simplicity in theme, plot and treatment; its 
'* perfect fusion of poetical and non-poetical elements'' 
(Dowden); does the character of its hero give this book a 
structural weakness? George Eliot's philosophical and 
ethical teachings, direct and implied. Iler artistic limita- 
tions. George Eliot and Thackeray as examples of the 
scope and achievements of English realism. 

[SuggcHiiona for fu rlhcr study. — 

1. The Datiire of George Eliot's humor. 

2. Some conseqnences of her self -distrust as an artist. 

3. Chara<>ter3 whose moral straggle ends in failure. 

4. Her conception of egoism. 

5. In what features of her work is her power of imagination most 

clearly manifested ?] 



LECTURE III. 
HAWTHORNE. 

[References: — The story of Hawthorne*8 life is well told by Monoure D. 
Conway (Great Writers Series; note the bibliography it contains), and by 
Julian Hawthorne in ' Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife ' (Houghton 
& Mifilin, 2 vols.). The sketch by Henry James ( English Men of Let- 
ters Series) is interesting, though not one of Mr. James's most felicitous 
pieces of criticism. For other biographical and critical studies see James 



T. Fields's * Yesterdays with Authors,' G. P. Lathrop's *A Stu^ of 
Hawthorne,* T. W. Uiggin.Non's * Short Studies of American Authors,' 
and E. P. Whipple's * Character and Characteristic Men.' Suggestive 
English criticisms will be found in R. H. Hutton's ^Literary E3:iaySy' 
and Leslie Stephen's ' Hours in a Library.' For specific preparation for 
this lecture see * The American Note Books ' ( entries from July 27 to 
^ptember 9, 1838, inclusive), and the article on 'Hawthorne at North 
Adams' in the * Atlantic Monthly ' for May, 1893. * Ethan Brand,* the 
«tory upon which the lecture is based, will be found in 'The Snow 
Image' volume of Hawthorne's Works. It has been reprinted, with 
seven other characteristic tales by Hawthorne, in a volume of the * Little 
Masterpieces' Series (Doubleday & McClure Co., .30 cents).] 

*'The author of 'Twice-Told Tales' has a claim to one distinction, 
which, as none of his literary brethren will care about disputing it with 
him, he need not be afraid to mention. He was, for a good many years, 
the obscurest man of letters in America.'' — Hawthorne's Preface to 
* Twice-Told Tales ' (edition of 1851 ). 

'* When a writer calls his work a Romance, it nfeed hardly be observed 
that he wishes to claim a certain latitude, both as to its fashion and 
material, which he would not have felt himself entitled to assume had he 
professed to be writing a Novel. The Litter form of composition is pre- 
.snme:l to aim at a very minute fidelity, not merely to the possible, but 
to the probable and ordinary cf)urse of man's experience. The former — 
while, as a work of art, it must rigidly subje^-t itself to laws, and while 
it ^iIls unpnrdonably so far as it may swerve aside from the truth of the 
human hejirt — has fairly a right to present that truth under circum- 
stances, to a great extent, of the writer's own choosing or creation." — 
Hawthorne 8 Preface to * House of the Seven Gables. ' 

*' I used to think I could imagine all passions, all feelings, and slates 
of til e heart and mind; but how little did I kuovv! Indeed we are but 
shadows; wc are not endowed with real life, and all that seems most real 
al)out us is but the thinnest substance of a dream, — till the heart be 
tou< lied. That touch creates us, — then we begin to be, — thereby we are 
beings of reality and inheritors of eternity." — Hawthorne's ^American 
Note- Books,' {Oct. 4i 1840). 

Lecture Outline. 

The romance as distinguished from the novel. America 
as a field for the romance-writer in the generation of Haw- 
thorne and Poe. Hawthorne's sojourn in North Adams as 
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narrated in the 'American Note-Books' for 1838. His 
companions there; his quest of literary material. The 
character of Hawthorne's work up to this time; his own 
criticism upon the * Twice-Told Tales; ' their characteris- 
tics the result of his '^ way of life while composing them." 
His new longing to come into touch with the '^ material 
world;" his quickened sympathies. The embodiment of 
the North Adams note-book studies in * Ethan Brand.' An 
outline of the story. A glance at Hawthorne's subsequent 
career. 'Ethan Brand' considered as a representative 
production of its author. Typical in its subject: a moral 
problem. Hawthorne as affected by Puritanism; his faith 
in the reality of the moral life. Imagination and fancy as 
dictating his choice of themes. Typical in its setting: a 
New England background. The setting of Hawthorne's 
stories as illustrating the meaning he attached to the word 
''Romance." His theory of Romance as influencing the 
plot, action and characters of his tales. ' Ethan Brand ' 
typical in its style: its revelation of Hawthorne's personal- 
ity. Some qualities of Hawthorne's style; such as simplicity, 
clearness, delicacy, melody. The perfection of his self- 
expression. 

[Suggestions for furtfier study, — 

1. Traoe in Hawthorne's completed work the hints for stories contained 

in the 'American Note-Books.' 

2. The nnion of normal and abnonnal elements in Hawthorne's mind. 

3. Do his writings show in any way the weaker side of Romanticism ? 

4. The conversation of Hawthorne's characters.] 



LECTURE IV. 
POE. 

[References: — The best edition of Poe's works is that published by 
Stone and Kimball (Chicago, 1894, 10 vols.), under the editorship of E. 
C. Stedman and G. E. Woodberry. Mr. Woodberry, who is the author 
of the ' Life of Poe ' in the American Men of Letters Series, oontribates 
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the ' Memoir/ which for folIneBS and aocaracy leaves little to he desired. 
Mr. Stedman writes the 'Introduction' to the * Tales.' It should be 
read hy all students of Foe's methods as a story-teller. The illustration 
of those methods in the lecture will be drawn as far as possible from the 
Sieven tales reprinted in the Poe volnme of the * Little Masterpieoes ' 
Series (Donbleday & MoClnre Ck>., .30 cents).] 

" There comes Poe, with his raven, like Barnaby Rndge, 
Three-fifths of him genius and two-fifths sheer fndge." 

—Lmre//, 'A Fable for Critics.^ 

'* Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed. '' 

— Tennyson^ * The Flower.* 

*' Hobbs hints bine, — straight he tnttle eats: 
Nobbs prints bine, — claret crowns his cnp: 
Kokes outdares Stokes in azure feats, — 
Both goi^e. Mlto fished the murex up f 
What porridge had John Keats V^ 

— Browning^ * Popularity. 



Lecture Outline. 

Poe' 8 equipment for romance- writing compared with 
Hawthorne's. Foe's relation to German Romanticism. 
His critical facult3% with especial reference to his theory of 
the short story. This theory as illustrated in the various 
kinds of tales he produced: such as tales of wonder and 
terror, of natural beauty, of ratiocination, of pseudo-science, 
of conscience, etc. Poe's resources as a story-teller, con- 
sidered in detail: power of observation and of analysis; 
imagination; sense of form; desire for perfection. Poe's 
limitations in range; the morbid fascination which some 
themes exercised upon his mind; his subjectivity as affect- 
ing unfavorably the scope and character of his work in 
fiction. Poe as a path-breaker for others; his imitators in 
Europe and America. The enduring quality of his best 
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work, and the nature of his permanent influence. The 
short story as a medium for the expression of personality. 

[Suggestions for farther study. — 

1. Tlie line between art and artifice in Poe^s work. 

2. The varieties and peculiarities of Foe's narrative style. 

3. Poeasa *' prose-poet.*^ 

4. His deficiency in tme luimor. 

5. The employment of snpcrstif ion as a means of artistic effect] 



LECTURE V. 
STEVENSON. 

[References: — A biography of Robert Lonis Stevenson (born 1850 — 
died 1894) is understood to be in preparation, by his friend Mr. Sidney 
Colvin. Professor I^ileigh's 'Stevenson, a Critical Essay,' (Eid ward 
Arnold) is a carefnl estimate of his work. Among the many reviews 
of Stevenson's life and writings, the following may be noted: * West- 
minster,' vol.139, p. 601; 'Edinburgh,' vol. 18'2, July; * Quarterly,* 
vol. 180, April; * Living Age,' vol. 204, p. 67; * Review of Reviews,' 
February, 1895; 'Atlantic,' April, 1895; * Century,' July and November, 
1895; * Critic,' January 5 and 19, 1805; * Nation,' January 9, 1896. 

A list of Stevenson's writings is subjoined: ' An Inland Voyage ' (1878); 

* Edinburgh— Picturesque Notes' (1S78); * Travels with a Donkey in 
the Cdvennes ' ( 1879) ; ' Virginibus Puerisque ' ( 1 8Sl ) ; * Familiar Studies 
of Men and Books' (1882); 'New Arabian Nights' (2 vols., 1882); 

* Treasure Island ' (1883) ; * The Silverado Squatters » ( 1 8S3 ' ; * A Child's 
Garden of Verses' (1885); * Prince Otto: a Romance' (1885); * The 
Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde ' (1886; produced as a drama, 
1888); ^Kidnapped' (18S6); 'The Merry Men, and Other Tales' (1887); 

* Underwoods,' p(}etry (1887); * Memories and Portraits' (1887); * The 
Black Arrow' (liS88); 'The Master of BuUautrae ' (18^9); 'The Wrong 
Box,' with L. Oshourne (1890); * Father Damien: An Open Letter' (1890); 
Tiallads' (1890^; 'Across the Plains, with other Memories and Essays' 
(1892); *A Footnote to History: Eight Yeais of Trouble in Samoa' 
(1H92); * Three PJays.' inM W. E. Jlcnley {I8{)i)', 'The Wrecker,' uiih 
L. Osbourne (1892); 'Island Nights' Entertainments' (1893); 'David 
Balfour' (1893); 'The Ebb Tide: a Trio and Quartette,' trUh L. OiUmtrne 
<1894); * The Amateur Emigrant ' (1895); ' The Vail ima Lettens ' (1895); 
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*Weirof Hermiston ' (1896); *St. Ives* (1897). A complete edition is 
published by Charles Scribner's Sons.] 

" Under the wide and starry sky 
Dig the grave and let me lie. 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 

This be the veise you grave for me: 
Here he lies where he longed to be. 
'Hoine is the sailor^ home from sea^ 
And the hunter home from, the hilV 

— Stevenson 8 * Requiem * ( now inscribed upon 
his tomb in Samoa). 

Lecture Outlixe. 

The reaction against the realistic novel in England after 
George Eliot's death. Some causes and results of this 
reaction. The so-called ' Neo-Roman tic movement. ' Robert 
Louis Stevenson as a leader in the Romantic revival. His 
self-training as a writer; literary traits; gradual engross- 
ment in the production of fiction. The characteristics of 
his earlier stories: the themes, scenery and incidents that 
most attracted him. His psychological stories: ' Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde.' The Scotch historical novels. South Sea 
romances of adventure. Lines of development in his later 
work. ' The posthumous stories: ' Weir of Hermiston ' and 
'St. Ives.' Personal affection for Stevenson as influencing 
a critical estimate of his work. Some of his positive 
achievements in his art. Why a representative figure 
among recent fiction writers ? 

[Suggestions for further study. — 

1. The Pirate story as a distinct type of literature. 

2. Some limitations of the historical novel. 

3. Stevenson*s Scotch characters compared with Sir Walter Scott's. 

4. Stevenson's style as affecting his immediate popularity and his 

permanent fame. ] 
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LECTURE VI. 
KIPLING. 

[Rudyard Kipling was boru in Bombay in 1864, was edncated in Eng- 
land, and returned to India at the age of eighteen as sub-editor of the 
* Lahore Civil and Military Gazette.* He served also as special corre- 
8x>ondent for that paper, and published in it his first stories and verses. 
Several small volumes of this eaily work were printed before Mr. Kipling 
left India in 1889. Since then he has traveled extensively, and has lived 
in America and England. Besides three volumes of verse ( * Departmental 
Ditties,' 1886, 'Ballads and Barrackroom Ballads,' 1892, and 'The Seven 
Seas,' 1896) and three novels (*The Light that Failed,' 1891, 'The 
Nanlahka' [with W. Balestier], 1892, and * Captains Ck)urageon8,' 1897), 
Mr. Kipling has published considerably more than a hundred short 
stories. Most of them are reprinted in * Plain Tales from the Hills' 
(1890), * Indian Tales ' (1890), 'Life's Handicap' (1891), 'Many Inven- 
tions' (1893), and ' The Jungle-Books ' (first and second series, 1894 and 
1895). A complete edition of his works is in process of publication by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Mr. Kipling's work in prose and verse is the subject of frequent com- 
ment in the periodicals. The following criticisms of his tales deserve 
special mention: 'Fortnightly Review,' vol. 56, p. 686; 'Contemporary,' 
vol. 59, p. 364 (by J. M. Barrie); 'Edinburgh,' vol. 174, p. 132; 'Quar- 
terly,' vol. 175, p. 132; 'Forum,' vol. 19, p. 476 (by W. H. Bishop).] 

' ' Come back with me to the North and be among men once more. The 
bloom of the peach-orchards is upon all the Valley, and here is only dust 
and a great stink. There is a pleasant wind among the mulberry .trees, 
and the streams are bright with snow-water, and the caravans go up and 
the caravans go down, and a hundred fires sparkle in the gut of the Pass, 
and tent-peg answers hammer-nose, and jiack -horse sqneals to pack-horse 
across the drift smoke of the evening. It is good in the North now. 
Come back with me. Let us return to our own people! Come! '' 

Rudyard Kipling^ ^Dray Wara Yovo Dee, * 

Lecture Outline. 

Joarnalism as a training for literature. Conditions that 
favored Mr. Kipling at the outset: a new field and a new 
note. The men and the things that chiefly engage his 
attention as a writer. Some kinds of men and things that 
do not interest him. Favorite ^* motives'' of his short 
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fitories: the picturesque contrasts which life affords; admira- 
tion for action and contempt for theorists; the underlying 
romance in disreputable characters; the pathos in the lives 
of children and of one or two types of women; a cynical 
delight in showing things as they are. His technical 
resources in description and narration; his mannerisms; the 
'* jerky jargon." His artistic conscience; virility; democ- 
racy; gift of creative imagination. Some powers essential 
to a great novelist which Mr. Kipling has not yet displayed. 
His work briefly compared with that of the writers already 
studied in this course, as exhibiting the range of the art of 
prose fiction. 

{Suggestions for further study. ^ 

1. The poetic faoalty shown in Mr. Kipling's prose tales. 

2. Homesickness as a literary *' motive." 

3. The * Jnngle-Books' as examples of myth-making. 

4. The difference between the anecdote and the story; does Mr. Kipling 

always observe it ? 

5. Mr. Kipling as a political disciple of Carlyle.] 
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1. Origins of Paris 
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BOOEB. 

KiTOHiN'8 " History of France." YoU. I. and 11. Especially pages (I) 
31-65, 328, 451>484, 523-557. Paget (II) 29(M5I. (The pages 
refer to the third edition.) 

Mbs. Gasdineb's ''Small Histoiyot the French Bevolntion." Espe- 
cially for small dear map of Bevolntionaiy Paris and leading fiusts 
of the Bevolation. 



LECTURE I. 

The Orifirms of Paris. 



The geographical position of Paris — ill-suited for the 
capital of a highly centralized modern state, (a) no port 
near it; (6) nor the head of an estuary (like Bouen and 
London); (e) nor central (like Borne, Berlin, Moscow, 
Madrid); (d) nor natural centre of commerce (like Lyons, 
Constantinople) ; (e) nor great military position (like Jeru- 
salem). Bomans make little of it; not on their great main 
road; the Christian Conversion; St. Dionysius; Paris be- 
comes prominent in the end of the fourth century; Julian's 
Palace; never, however, a true capital of Gkiul; how did it 
become so ? 

(a) Because with the Barbarian invasions the frontiers 
of Latin Gaul move westward, and with the large 
admixture of German blood, the north becomes a 
separate unit; hence we may look for a new 
'* centre of gravity *' for what is to be France. 

(i) Because in the break-up of the Empire into Feudal- 
ism (800-1000), the family which possesses Paris 
happens to be given the nominal title of ^' ELing." 

Why this accident was so important; character of Feudal- 
ism after the Empire of Charlemagne; why each nation 
chose a nominal king; tradition of authority; '^ The Boyal 
power was a shadow, but the shadow was sacred." The 
Bobertian House; the Norman siege of Paris; the Duke of 
France; Otto's siege; finally Hugh Capet is made King 
(987); limits of the City at that period. 
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LEGTUfiE n. 
The Paris of St. Louis. 

What all Europe went throogh with the Crusades; de- 
velopment of civilization; eefpedaUy (1) Gk>thic architecture; 
(2) Town life; (8) Universities; therefore Thirteenth Cen- 
tury Paris a good halting-place in the history of the town; 
limits of town at that epoch; oldLutetia plm a northern 
bastion; many suburbs, but not included in the walls. 

(a) The island of the Cit^ already sacred ground; the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame; the Sainte Chapelle; 
the bridges, 
(i) The Northern bastion; the Louvre; a donjon and 
towers already built by Philip the Conqueror; be- 
ginnings of the city hall; Place de greve. 
(e) University suburb; position of Paris University; 
only university close to a capital; importance of 
this in French history; '^ The university completes 
the microcosm of Paris." 
Paris is now a complete and typical Mediseval dty; it 
will continue to be the typical city of its period in 
all its future stages. 



LECTURE m. 

Paris of the English Wars. 

Slow development of towns in the fourteenth century; 
Black Death; not a time of great economic development; 
the limits of Paris in middle fourteenth century; dis- 
asters under first part of hundred years' war; Etienne 
Marcel and the States General; Siege of Paris; the factions 
surrounding crown; power of middle class everywhere, 
especially in towns; their distrust of the (a) Southerner, 
(b) the Feudal Noble (this reappears all through French 
History; Paris as the head of France consistently fights 
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the privileges and dismption); tbej^efore they side with the 
Borgandians; through the help of Burgundy the English 
nobles who had become kings attack France; Henry V. 
occupies Paris; his scheme; the reaction in Paris against 
the English rule; effect of the victories of Joan of Arc upon 
the capital; the attack upon the City by the new French 
Eang; Joan of Arc is wounded outside St. Denis; Eng- 
lish power wanes and Bichemont enters Paris in triumph 
in 1436. 

Changes in the City during hundred years' war; with the 
success of the nation royal power and its appurtenances 
grow greater; the Chatelet; the Louvre; Montfaucon; Yil- 
lars' picture of the Paris of his time (just after the wars). 



LECTUBE IV. 



Paris of the Seventeenth Oentuiy. 

The religious wars represent to the people of Paris (a) 
Feudalism, (6) disruption; their past attitude during the 
St. Bartholomew; their attitude forces Henri IV. to change 
his religion; he begins the great development; the new 
Louvre; the Pont-Neuf ; the expansion of Paris. 

After his death till 1659 a period of small development; 
after that comes the definite break-down of local nobility, 
the recognition of Paris as a centre and the massing of all 
national forces in the Capital; the city becomes the centre 
of Europe; examples in the Drama, in Oratory, in Foreign 
policy. 

The city of the '^ grand 8i^e," new architecture, new 
education, new police, new theatre, new centralization; 
this Paris still dominates the modern town (many of its 
streets are all but unchanged; none of the Medi»val streets 
remain); the limits of the city under Louis XFV.; the 
great gates; shortly after the King leaves Paris for Ver- 
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LECTUEE V. 
The Paris of the Revolution. 

Scope of the lectare; impossibility of induding more 

than the main facts of the political movement; from the 

point of view of the City, Paris of the Bevolution concerns 

us as being the material out of which Modem Paris was 
made. 

Peculiar conditions of the Capital; abandoned for more 
than a centnry by the King and court; its great size; extra- 
ordinary survivals or rather dead relics of past institutions; 
the Gilds; the '^ Merchant Corporation;" the Bastille; the 
anomalous and anarchic administration; the Louvre; the 
additions of the eighteenth century; lack of great arteries 
in the town; but it is the intellectual centre of France; 
Paris becomes industrial. Paris begins the Bevolution with 
the taking of the Bastille (July, 1789); the King brought 
back to Paris; the Revolutionary parliaments in Paris; 
prisons where the Royal family were confined; the '' Place 
de la Bevolution; " its importance; execution of the King 
takes place there, and many of those of the Beign of Terror; 
that of Bobespierre; the Champ de Mars then outside the 
City; its importance in the Bevolution; the lamp, the altar 
of the Country and the Federation. 

The Bevolution leaves Paris the absolute mistress of 
France; all is centralized there, and the town itself has 
received a powerful and simple form of government. 



LfiCTUBE VI. 

The Siege, the Ooxnmune, and Modem Paris. 



Paris deyelops upon purely Bevolutionary ideas; that is, 
it is (1) centralized; (2) the head of France by right of 
intellect; (3) the point in which the whole of French social 
energy concentrates; how far is this at the expense of the 
provincial towns; it was the modem town when besieged 
in 1870. 

The map of the siege; the impossibility of long resist- 
ance; lack of a garrison; nature of the siege; the capitula- 
tion of the City; what made the C!ommune? its history. i 

Paris in the last twenty-six years; (a) what it has rebuilt 
(notably the Hotel de Yille) ; (6) what it has reorganized 
within its own boundaries; the police and public order; the 
city government; (e) how it has affected France; it has 
(1) caught what is best in the provinces and therefore (2) 
tended to decentralize; but not even the Commune has 
made it to be the hegemony of France; the change of the 
centre of gravity in military affairs. 
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The Great Composers 
Romantic Period 
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Mr. Sarette'B leciuree are designed to interest and \x^ 
gtmct the same audiences which listen to lectures on other 
subjects, and are not meant for musical people alone. The 
subjects are treated simply and clearly, and there have been 
repeated assurances that the lectures are understood by 
persons who possess no musical knowledge whatever. The 
development of Music is traced through the great movements 
which we call Classic and Semantic . By comparison with 
Literature and Painting, and by showing the relation between 
Art and Civilization in each of these periods, a clear idea is 
obtained of the causes which combined to produce these two 
great schools of composers. But the greatest practical benefit 
of the lectures lies not so much in their historical qualities 
as in the help they afford the listener in appreciating and 
understanding Musio — ^they teach him how to listen. 

The different compositions played or sung in connection 
with each lecture are first given in detail, the lecturer show- 
ing how the musical ideas are arranged in relation to each 
other, what their characteristic qualities are and how they 
reflect the composer's personality and the general thought of 
the time. These things are susceptible of being explained 
without the use of technical terms, and experience has shown 
that great music, presented to an audience in this manner, 
never fails to interest and delight them. 

The stereopticon views which are shown at the close of 
the lecture consist of portraits of the great composers, and of 
scenes connected with their lives as well as of reproductions 
of paintings, etc., by which the comparisons drawn between 
the different Arts are enforced. While they add to the popular 
interest of the lectures, they are of res^ value also in showing 
how composers lived and worked« 

The MaBon and Hamlin Company will, if desired, farnisb Mr. ^nrette a 
Grand Piano for bis lectores. 



LECTURE I. 
SOECUBERT. 
The Lyric Tone-Poet. 

For general reference, consult Grove's " Dictionary of Music and MosicianB,'* 
Macmiilan. Palne's "Famous Composers/' Boston : J. B. Millet & Co., and Parry's 
*' The Evolution of the Art of Music," Applcton. (All the Music used in the Lectures 
may be obtained of Novello, Ewer & Co., New York.) 

The music of Beethoven was the expres- 

Beethoven's sion of a new spirit which was coming 

Romanticism, more and more into men' s hearts — ^a spirit 

not only of revolution against oppression, 
but of a broader, nobler humanity which was to rise out 
of struggle and conflict ; a spirit which was to level barriers 
between men and teach the universality of the race. 

This indescribable something which we vainly call 
"idea" or ''spirit,'' and which comes out of the depths 
of civilization, and changes the face of the world, finds 
vivid expression in music, the art which of all others 
reflects the inner life of things; which, by its sensitiveness 
to real emotion, feels all the great undercurrents of 
humanity. 

For a proclamation of the divine right of men ; for an ex- 
pression of the deep voice of the world, go to the Beetho- 
ven's third or fifth Symphonies. Hear the first movement 
of the third if you desire to understand on how many sides 
the individual had begun to touch life. 

Schubert's influence on the 

Franz Peter Schubert, Bomantic movement was not 

Vienna, Jan. 31, 1797. as great as we should expect, 

considering that he lived in the 
same city with Beethoven, and at a time when some of the 
great Master' s finest works were being produced. There were 

(3) 



several causes for this: first, he was not in touch with the 
world as Beethoven was; he lived an obscure life, with but 
a few friends, not reaching the public at all; then, he was 
not a well educated man, and even his musical training 
was incomplete, considered in relation to his genius; and 
in addition to this, his untimely death at the age of thirty- 
one cut him off at a time when perhaps he was only just 
entering on what would have been the noblest part of his 
career. 

Tet there is a distinct relation between Schubert and 
Beethoven; one would have been impossible without the 
other, and no less an authority than Schumann speaks of 
the '^ Beethoven-Schubert Bomanticism." 

(RefeieDoe: ''Music and MnaiciaiiB" by Schamann, New York: 
Edward Sohaberib & CJo.) 

Songs. — Schubert was first of all a Singer; a man whose 
whole expression was in melody; who was not a ready talker 
nor letter- writer, but turned every feeling in his heart into 
a song — and such songs as the world had never heard before. 

The old song-writers entirely subordinated the words to 
the music; a tune had to take its own well-rounded form 
and perfect melodic outline, and the sense of the poetry 
was often destroyed by the repetition or accentuation of 
unimportant words, made for the sake of satisfying this 
necessity of the melody. The accompaniments also were 
commonly without meaning. 

The Bomantic Spirit continually strives to do away with 
the artificial and conventional, and Schubert's claim to 
greatness as one of its exponents lies not alone in the ro- 
mantic quality of his Song Melodies but in the beauty and 
significance of the accompaniments to them. He enforces 
the idea of the words by something characteristic in the 
Piano parts, and never allows it to become monotonous or 
meaningless. In short, Schubert's Songs are the embodi- 
ment of the spirit of the words they are set to; every shade 



of meaning in the Poems is translated into the magic lan- 
guage of mnsic; they are revealed anew to us since Schubert 
touched them with his fire. 

(Keference: Songs— "Impatience," " The Eri King;*' Chapter XIII in 
Pany^B ''The Evolntion of the Art of Mnsic," Appleton.) 

Schubert's Melodies have the Lyric beauty of Mozart's, 
with a certain personal quality which had never before been 
imparted to the song, and in that word ^' personal " we get 
at the very essence of his genius. He did not reason you 
into believing, but convinced you by the very loveliness and 
intimacy of his thought. He sang as the lark sings, not 
because he would, but because he must. 

In his Sonatas and Symphonies Schu- 

lostrumental bert still remains the Singer. His 

Oompositions. training and general knowledge did not 

lead him toward Sonata Form as a 
vehicle for his thought. He perhaps lacked restraint; his 
melodies poured forth in an endless stream, and it was 
easier and more natural for him to use them all than to 
work out a few patiently and carefully. While it is true he 
had not the severe training nor the breadth of view of 
some great composers, his melodies were entirely sponta- 
neous, and for pure beauty they are almost unequaled. 
Judging him by his best he remains a singer of undying 
songs; his '^ unfinished" Symphony and his D minor 
String Quartette; songs like "The Erl King," "Impa- 
tience," "The Young Nun" (to mention some of his 
well-known compositions), all these are the work of a man 
whose genius was of the very first order. 

Schubert's Sonatas, Impromptus, and 
Piano other pieces for the Piano have been 

Compositions; thought to be too diffuse. 

To take an example: The first Im- 
promptu in Op. 90 which is based almost entirely on one 
idea announced at the beginning, might be thought too long 
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for the expoBition of one simple theme; bat Schubert never 
argues; yoa mast accept him as he is — ^a Poet, not a Phi- 
losopher. It is a banch of wild flowers he hands yon, half 
the beanty of which lies in its anaftected simplicity, and 
the endless variety of its blossoms; even the long grasses 
and the dull-colored roadside flowers are there; none of 
them were too humble for him to gather. 

It is this quality in his music which endears him to us — 
we are all susceptible to beauty of melody, whereas many 
of us only wonder at passages in great symphonies which 
have no lyric qualities, and while the absence of the intel- 
lectual quality in music of a serious nature debars it from 
attaining certain great heights (such as are reached in the 
first Movement of Beethoven's Third Symphony), yet 
lovely melody always has the power of touching and refresh- 
ing us, and to no one do we owe a greater debt for this than 
to Franz Schubert. 

EXERCISE FOR STUDENTS. 
Make a oomparison between Beethoven's and Sohnbert's Melodies 
(quoting examples of each), and state what yon believe to be 
SchuberVs contribntion to the Romantic Movement. 

BOOKS FOR REFERENCE. 
Article on Schabert in ** Grove's Dictionary of Mnsio and Mnsicians;*' 
" Life of Schubert," by Frost. 

(Schubert's Songs are published, with English words, by Novello, 
Ewer & Co., London and New York.) 



LECTURE II. 

SCHUMANN. 
The Oreat Romanticist. 

The greatest point 

Robert Alexander Schumann, of difference between 

Zwickau, Saxony, June 8, 1810. Schumann and the 

Classic Composers lies 
in this: that, while they were purely musicians, and 
looked at life only through music, he was brought up in a 



literary atmoephere; received a university education, and 
took for his idols not only Bach, but Byron and Jean Paul. 

Haydn and Mozart cannot be thought of as disassociated 
from music; Schumann's music was infused with the liter- 
ary spirit. These associations had a marked effect, par- 
ticularly as he did not seriously turn to composition until 
his ideas were well formed through reading, and until he 
had become a pronounced follower of the new Romantic 
School of writers, of whom Jean Paul Bichter stood at the 
head. 

These men were expressing in 

Oerman Romantic their poetry all the intimate feelings 

Poets. of the human heart. Less didactic 

than the older poets, they saw 
things from a personal standpoint: nature, life, love — every- 
thing in the outward or inward world they touched with 
the magic wand of fancy. Instead of expressing the thing 
itself, they strove to express its inward significance, its rela- 
tion to life ; to them everything was symbolic and sugges- 
tive. 

When you hear a tune of Haydn's or Mozart's, you 
feel that you have a clear and sufficient expression of 
all the composer would say: there is no great appeal to the 
imagination — nothing is hidden from you; Schumann, on 
the contrary, continually suggests; his meaning is clothed 
with a wealth of imagery; the outlines are softened, and 
the melodies themselves, while lacking somewhat the ideal 
beauty of the classic time, are full of a loveliness which 
touches us because it is so intensely human. 

Through Schumann's letters and the 

Personal accounts of his friends, we are able to 

Characteristics, form a correct idea of the man himself, 

and to compare him with the other great 
men whose names are associated with the Bomantic Move- 
ment. And the comparison serves to make clear how 
fine a nature his was, and how free from the extravagancies 
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which filled the brains of the yoang poets of his time. In 
all the relations of life he bore himself nobly; he was unsel- 
fishly devoted to his friends and fellow-musicians, and 
among all the great composers there is no one whom we can 
more admire and love. 

(Reference: "Studies in Modem MaBic/' Vol. I, Hadow.) 

Marriage.— Schumann's love for Clara Wieck, the 
daughter of his former adviser, was subjected to the sever- 
est tests, and it was only after much opposition from her 
father, and long waiting, that they were finally married. 
To the happiness which came through the union we owe 
(Schumann himself is authority for the statement) some of 
his finest inspirations. His wife, a pianist of great ability, 
thoroughly understood him, and they were admirably suited 
to each other in many ways. We may search through history 
for a happier great man than Schumann. 

In 1834, having become well settled 

Leipsic and the in Leipsic, Schumann and a group of 

Music Journal, young enthusiasts started a Music 

Journal which was to advocate the new 
ideas and make war against the ' ' Philistines. ' ' The editor- 
ship finally fell entirely to Schumann, and for ten years he 
carried the paper on, making it the strongest factor in the 
musical life of the time. One has but to read the outspoken 
words of praise with which Schumann (writing over various 
names) greets anything good from the young composers of 
his day, and to compare his judgments with those which 
the world has since made to see how much he was doing for 
German music and how unerring his critical faculty was. 

(Referenoe: '^Mosio and Musicians" Schumann.) 

Songs. — The year of his marriage (1840) was devoted 
largely to songs, and his genius found a perfect medium of 
expression in setting to music the Lyric poems of Heine and 
other Bomantic writers. Schumann's songs, while not, 
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perhaps, as beautiful as Schubert's, are matchless in their 
power of expression and in the depth of their sentiment. 

The same intimate reflection of the meaning of the words 
is found in both, but Schumann is more daring; he has, 
perhaps, a more keen appreciation of Poetry; his genius is 
more conscious than Schubert's; he is more distinctly Ro- 
mantic; he sees life more through the reason than Schubert 
did, but with it all he has exquisite melodic expression. 

Turn to his **Fruhlingsnacht;" there you find a flood 
of melody pouring from his heart at the time of its greatest 
happiness; the rushing accompaniment, the magic beauty 
of the harmonies, the impetuosity of the melody all com- 
bine to make a perfect song. Or read the words of ''Im 
Wunderschonen Monat Mai " and then the question asked 
in the last measure of the Music. 

''Mondnacht," "Die Lotosblume," "Widmung'' all 
present illustrations of the peculiar characteristics of this 
side of Schumann's genius. 

Piano Style. — Schumann's strongest characteristics come 
out in his Piano Music, which was distinctly new in style. 
The melodies are elusive; he surrounds them with a deli- 
cate and beautiful arabesque, and where a classic composer 
would state his idea plainly, as if it were sung or played on 
the violin, Schumann hides his away behind a network of 
arpeggios (harp-like chords) or disguises it by changes in 
the rhythm. By a free use of the pedal, by widely dispersed 
chords, and by the luxuriance of his style, he created an 
entirely distinct school of Piano Music, one that revealed 
the real nature of the instrument. Unrestrained by strict 
forms, but using those which admitted greatest freedom 
of expression, he was able to give play to his fancy and to 
find a medium for every phase of his thought. He makes 
of you something more than a mere listener; he talks 
to you and relies on you to understand; to answer him. 
He continually tempts you on, as does a glimpse of a 
lovely scene when you are walking in the woods. He 
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gives you a riddle to be solved; your own experience — ^yoor 
own heart has to famish the answer. 

Schumann seldom refers in his 
Symphonies and paper to the question of Form. 
Ohamber Music. The possible development of Sonata 

Form seems not to have interested 
him, bat the Symphonies (of which he wrote foar) 
and, more particalarly, the Qaartets, Qaintet and 
Trios, are well worthy of him; they contain passages of 
beauty and tenderness which could have come only from 
his pen. While he is not as great as Beethoven, nor as 
wise as Bach, he is more tender, more like a friend to those 
who understand him, than either of them, and his music, 
by that very quality of tenderness, is almost universal in 
its influence. 

As early as his twenty-fourth year, Schumann had been 
subject to nervous disorders brought on by overwork; at 
certain times he composed so continuously and went through 
such a severe strain that its results were an overtasked 
brain and a deranged nervous system. After 1840, ten 
years of happiness followed, almost unclouded by sorrow, 
but in 18M the nervous malady became acute and, in a 
moment of temporary aberration he threw himself into the 
Rhine. He was rescued by some boatmen, and at his own 
request spent the remainder of his life in a retreat where 
he died in the arms of his devoted wife in 1856. 

EXERCISES FOR STUDENTS. 

I. Sabmit a oomparison of Schomann's and Beethoven's Piano MomCy 
as to manner of expression and the difference in the methods of 
presenting ideas. 
II. Sabmit an analysis of the D Minor Novellette, or the third Naoht- 
stiicke. 

BOOKS FOR REFERENCE. 

'* Chopin and other Mnsioal Essays," Chapter III, Finck, Scribners. 
<* Life of Sehnmann," by J. Fuller Maitland. 
Artide on Schumann in '* Grove's Dictionary." 
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*' Music and MasioiaDs," Sobamann. 

Article od ScbamanD in ^'Stndiea in Modern Mnsic." by Hadow. 
(Scbnmann'a Songs, with English words, are pnblished by KoveUo, 
Ewer & Go.) 



LECTURE III. 

MENDELSSOHN. 

Olassical Tradition: Romantic Spirit. 

The conditions 
Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdi, which snrrounded the 
Hamburg, Feb. 3, 1809. childhood of Mendels- 

sohn were very dif- 
ferent from those into which most great composers have 
been bom : not only was his family a prosperous one, but some 
members of it had been men of great character and learning, 
and the household was a remarkable one for cultivation and 
refinement. In place of the struggle against adversity, the 
striving for a hearing from the world, which had been 
almost the invariable lot of composers before him, his whole 
career was a continually increasing round of successes. 
His family was so notable that many interesting people 
gathered at his father's house for conversation and music, 
and through them the world learned of Mendelssohn's 
genius. 

But the account of the life the children, Felix and Fanny, 
led shows that wise counsel ruled in the household, and that 
their education was as complete and systematic as it was 
possible to make it; to supplement it Felix was sent on a 
long tour through England, Scotland, and the Continent. 

At twenty Mendelssohn was a composer of recognized 
genius, a good classical scholar, a clever draughtsman, and 
an accomplished letter- writer; and, in addition, he possessed 
a charm of manner which seems to have endeared him to 
everyone. 
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Bat he looked at life through the dall glass of prosperity: 
things were too much simplified for him; life was not rough 
enough: he did not get it at first hands mixing with men 
here and there, dependent on his own fighting power. 

The effect of this on his music can be easily over-esti- 
mated, for it does not necessarily follow that a composer 
to be great must live in a garret, but we do not have to go 
outside our own experience to find that the fruit of struggle 
is a victory which could have been bought at no other price. 

Mendelssohn's music often fails to stir us deeply, and 
seems at times too elegant and polished, but it possesses, on 
the other hand, from its purity of thought and its perfect 
style, a charm which distinguishes it from the music of all 
his contemporaries. 

Mendelssohn acted as a bal- 

Influence on the ance-wheel to the new school of 
Romantic Movement. Romanticism; being at the head 

of musical affairs in Qermany, 
and having much greater recognition than that given to 
Schumann, he was in a position to influence musical taste. 

He did not understand Schumann's brusque way of say- 
ing things, and, while always Schumann's friend, really 
never appreciated his compositions. The weight of his in- 
fluence was always thrown in favor of conservatism. His 
own style was conservative: at a time when men were 
sacrificing much for effect, he clung to a simplicity of utter- 
ance and a clearness of diction which remind one of Mozart. 

Where Schumann puts on his colors boldly, writing chords 
with dash and freedom, Mendelssohn carefully picks out 
each line of his black and white, making every turn of his 
phrases with the care and deliberation which went through 
everything he did. 

Descriptive Music. — From the earliest times, com- 
posers have endeavored to describe in music things in the 
outward world, not reasoning out that that is not the office 
of music. Beethoven understood this when he wrote at 
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the beginning of his sixth Symphony, which he called 
''Pastoral," the words ''More an expression of emotion 
than an actual picture." From the old Bible Sonatas of 
Knhnau down through Handel's Frog Music, you may trace 
this phase of composition. Mendelssohn had a decided 
predilection for "program music," as it is commonly called, 
but his unerring artistic instinct prevented any absurdities, 
and in his ' ' Midsummer Night' s Dream ' ' music, and in such 
pieces as the "Fingal's Cave" Overture, he left us most 
interesting and lovely specimens of what program music 
should be. 

Symphonies. — This habit of expressing in music some 
quite distinct episode in his life, or some impression re- 
ceived in his travels, we find showing itself even in his 
Symphonies. 

One was the result of his travels in Scotland, one shows 
the influence of an Italian journey; but he always keeps 
within bounds. 

As compared with Schumann's Symphonies, they are less 
individual and not so imaginative. There is a certain nice- 
ness about the way he presents his ideas: he never falters, 
and he has perfect command of the resources of his orchestra. 
He is never heroic, but be never disappoints, for you are 
always sure that what he has to say will be well said, and 
that it will not surprise you nor be unintelligible to you. 

Oratorios.— "Elijah" and "St. Paul," Mendelssohn's 
two great Oratorios, are perhaps the highest expression of 
his genius. They are without the defects which exist in 
similar works by Handel, the Arias being written in a 
truly religious style, devoid of any likeness to Opera and 
other secular forms of music. The choruses are strongly 
made and the recitative expressive and fine. The Chorales 
are also a great addition to the general structure of these 
works. 

Pianoforte Music. — Mendelssohn's compositions for the 
piano, taken as a whole, are not epoch-making: his style is 
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neat, clear and predse, bo much so that at times you wish 
for greater freedom and more boldness, but his ideas have a 
delightful sincerity and are always well expressed. 

(Reference: Compare MendelsBohn'B Rondo Gapriodoso with Sohn- 
mann's third ''Naohtetiioke.") 

Mendelssohn's career was a series of successes — he occu- 
pied a position of great prominence in the world of music, 
being at the head of many great musical enterprises, and 
as well known in England as in Gtormany. His marriage to 
Cedle Jeanrenaud was a very happy one, and in reading 
his life and letters one cannot but feel that all his success 
and happiness was a natural result of that unselfishness 
and purity of character which endeared him to all who 
knew him. He died in 1847. 

EXERCISES FOR STUDENia 

I. Submit analysis of the Rondo Oapriceioso aa to form, style and gen- 
eral characteristics. 

II. What influence did Mendelssohn have on German Mnsio? 

III. Say what yon can about his Orchestral Compositions, or aboat his 
Oratorios. 

BOOKS FOR REFERENCE. 

''Mendelssohn's Letters.'' (2 vols.) (Longmans.) 

''Mendelssohn." "Letters and Recollections." By Ferdinand Hil- 
ler. (Maomillan.) 

" Mendelssohn/' by W. S. Rockstrow. 

"Charles Auchester, '* by Elizabeth Sheppard. 

" Recent Mosio and Musicians," by Ignaz Moeoheles. 

(Mendelssohn's Songs and Piano Compoaitions are published by Novello, 
Ewer & Co.) 



LECTUEE IV. 

OHOPIN. 

National Music. 

AU genuine Music must of necessity be more or less 
National. German Music is thoughtful, full of sentiment, 
logical and conservative; the Italian is languid, sentimental, 
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idyllic, tunefal, unrestrained; the French is gay, bright, 
and often mimetic — what might be called Picture-Music. 
In each the peculiar qualities of the people are reflected. 

But there is great similarity also, for the melodies are 
formed on the series of notes called '^ scales " which have, 
after centuries of evolution, been adopted by the Nations 
I have mentioned. 

These countries, together with England, have had inter- 
change of ideas; there is more or less in common between 
them. But outside their civilization there were Nations 
isolated from the rest of Europe — Nations like Bussia, 
Poland and Norway — where old customs were held to; 
where little was known of the rest of the world, and where 
a distinctly National flavor was retained, not alone in ex- 
ternals, but in the essence of their common life. 

These countries still used the old scales in their melodies. 
They had had no great schools of Music up to 1800, but 
Folk-Songs and Bance-Tunes of the common people existed, 
and in them there was much real sentiment, if but little 
art. These tunes were full of peculiar effects derived from 
those Scales. It must be said, too, that the influence of 
Harmony has had a very great effect on modem scales; an 
influence not felt in this old Folk Music. 

To understand Chopin's Music it is 
Poland in the necessary to get a glimpse of Poland in 
18th Oentury. the century just preceding his time, and 

thereby to see what the Polish character 
was like and what the conditions of civilization were. 

A traveler who went through the country in 1770 re- 
lates that there was no commerce, no manufacture, and, in 
the villages, hardly an oven, spinning wheel, or loom to be 
found; only a crucifix and every evidence of abject misery. 

There was one article with which Poland was over- 
stocked: namely — Nobles. Their number was out of all 
proportion to the inhabitants and many of them possessed 
but a few acres of land and a sword. 
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! 
The Polish National character was full of courage, bat 

lacked that persistence which makes effort fruitf ol. There \ 

was something a little bombastic about their pride. With 

the enemy almost at their doors, their country impoverished, 

and the common people starving they still kept up their 

splendid balls and ceremonials, and, although they fought 

nobly in defence of their land, one is forced to conclude 

that defeat and dismemberment were bound up in the ^ 

National character and resulted from their own failure to 

face the unreal conditions in which they lived. 

Nicholas Chopin, 

Francois Frederic Ohopln, the father of the 

Zeta 2iOwa Wola (near Warsaw), great composer, 

March 1, 1809. was a Frenchman, 

who emigrated to 
Warsaw and there married a Polish woman of noble blood. 
He was a cultivated man whose occupation was that of a 
teacher and master of a private school. Frederic (as he 
was commonly called) enjoyed rather unusual advantages 
in his youth. Affairs in Poland were more settled; his 
father's school was successful and the family life was not 
unlike that of the Mendelssohns' in being the centre of a 
circle of cultivated men and women. 

Chopin inherited his mother's traits, and was more Polish 
than French; as a boy he learned to play the Piano with 
surprising quickness, making his first public appearance at 
the age of nine. At nineteen he was the greatest Pianist 
in Europe after Liszt. 

In his own family he was cheerful and happy; full of 
pleasure in all that went on in the household; a leader in 
games and in private theatricals and a stanch friend to those 
he loved. 

His first real contact with the world came in a visit to 
Vienna in 1829, where he gave Concerts with considerable 
success. His playing was characterized by great delicacy 
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and refinement, and he had ah'eady began to develop that 
peculiar style of Piano Music which we now sometimes call 
" Chopinesque. " 

Chopin's artistic life is associated 
Paris, 1831-1848. almost entirely with Paris, where he 

lived from 1831 until his death in 
1848. Here he became one of that remarkable group 
who were making French literatare, among whom were 
Balzac, Victor Hugo, De Musset, Dumas the elder, Saint 
Beuve and Qeorge Band. Ohopin found many Polish 
exiles in Paris and, after appearing in public with great 
success, soon found himself a not inconsiderable figure in 
Parisian life. 

The opinion of his character which we form from the 
accounts of him at this time (he was twenty-two years old) 
is that he was warm-hearted, generous and true, but some- 
what over-fond of luxury; unmethodical, sensitive and 
particularly averse to making up his mind. 

Chopin's reputation as a com- 
Oharacteristics of poser rests entirely on his Piano 

Obopin's Music. Music, and his productions all told 

make but a small list compared with 
that of almost any other great composer. He did not 
devote himself incessantly to composition, and he labored 
over each opus, writing and re-writing until it suited him; 
but with what he did write he created an entirely new 
school of Piano Music. 

A large number of his compositions are founded on the 
native dances of Poland, and in his Mazourkas, Polonaises 
and Waltzes we see the idealization of Polish life; in some 
of the Polonaises there is that touch of bombast which was 
so characteristic of his people; in others the strains are 
chivalrous and brave, varied with moments of tenderness 
and supplication. 

But beyond all this idealized Dance Music, great as it is, 
there are compositions like the Preludes and Ballades where 
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the real Ohopin shows himself. In these we find a noble 
melancholy beanty^ the like of which exists in no other 
Mnsic. Here he ponred out all his heart; here he is the 
man Chopin, not the Paris exquisite. 

Chopin's earlier compositions were over-decorated; he 
nsed ornamentation too freely, bnt when he had found 
himself and developed his own style, all the wonderful 
brilliancy of his piano-figures — ^thoee fountain-like bursts 
of splendor — seem to belong to the melodies themselves. 
They are diamonds sparkling in the hair of a lovely woman. 

EXEBCIBES FOR STUDENTS. 

I. What oan yon ny abont the form in Chopin's Piano Mnsic ? 
XL How do yon distlngnish between Chopin's and Schnmann's Piano 
Compositions? 

BOOKS FOB REFEBENCR 

Article on Chopin in '' Studies in Modem Mnsic," by Hadow. 

'* Life of Chopin," by Nieoks. (This book distorts the friendship of 
Chopin and George Sand.) 

<< Life of George Sand.'' '' George Sand," by Matthew Arnold (first 
jmblished in FortnighUy BeoieWj Jnne, 1877). 

Finbk's '* Chopin and other Essays.'' 



LECTURE V. 

TSOHAIEOWSKT. 

Russiaii and Hungarian Music. 

Among all the peoples of Northern and Eastern Europe — 
the Korse, Poles, Bussians and Hungarians — the National 
spirit is very strong and characteristic. Separated from 
the rest of the world by social, political and physical con- 
ditions, the peculiarities of each nation become intensified ; 
habits of thought, modes of dress, language — ^all those 
things which distinguish one nation from another are kept 
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inviolate from the erpirit of modem life, which tends to 
equalize conditions, and, to a certoin extent, destroy 
nationality. 

This National spirit, which is the real essence of each 
civilization, reaches its first and most spontaneoos expres- 
sion in Music; through the Folk-Songs and Dance-Tunes of 
any one of these nations we may trace, not alone their 
origin, but something of their condition and mode of life. 

There is perhaps no other equally significant guide. In 
the strains of their songs you may hear their freedom or 
their slavery, their happiness or their misery; every thought 
and feeling in their hearts comes out in the language of 
Music. Unaccustomed to formal expression by words, too 
simple to seek an outlet for feeling through the other Arts 
(which require certain conditions of peace and prosperity 
to fiourish in), they find in Music the one outiet for feeling, 
the one solace for misery, the one expression for happiness. 

In the Kative Music of Bussia there is one predominant 
quality — not easily to be desoribed in a word, but very 
evident and very persistent; a sort of dull submission, not 
without energy, and more vigorous than that found in 
Polish Music, but quite lacking in the wild freedom of the 
Norse songs; sometimes full of despair, sometimes sur- 
charged with a tremendous desire for freedom, but always 
sombre, and without happiness. 

In the last generation Musicians have arisen in Bussia 
who have taken the native Music and made it the basis of 
their compositions: who have seized on the National spirit 
and given it expression through the larger forms of compo- 
sition where it is possible to idealize and broaden it. 

Among these the 

Peter Iltitach Tschaikowsky, greatest is Tschai- 

Biissia (Ural District), kowsky. His father 

April 25, 1840. was an engineer and 

Director of the Tech- 
nological Institute at St. Petersbuigh, and the son studied 
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law and did not turn serionsly to Music nntil he was twenty- 
two years old. After three or four years' study at the 
newly-established Conservatory in St. Petersburgh, where 
he took composition under Bubenstein^ Tschaikowi^ 
was made Professor of Harmony, Composition and the 
History of Music at that institution. He held the post 
twelve years, and after that, until his death, devoted 
himself entirely to Composition. Tschaikowsky's Music, 
while often distinctly Russian, has a breadth of view which 
may be attributed to his wide learning and extensive traveL 
It is full of a deep, if somewhat pessimistic philosophy. 
Hardly ever happy, often profoundly tragic, he moves 
us as almost no other modem composer does. His Orches- 
tral Compositions are of the very first order, and his songs 
are full of a tragic sublimity which can be found nowhere 
else. 

All his Music speaks of a life lived deeply-— K>f a soul 
which had tasted the bitter cup of experience; he was a 
poet, in whose heart a deep tragedy was enacted; one who 
must have felt that life, as he saw it around him, was 
tragic, and who scorned a happiness which was blind. 

The brutality of life and death, of conditions into which 
he was unwittingly thrown, the bonds of steel which gen- 
erations of error had thrown around his people — all these 
things entered the poet's heart and spoke through him. 

In the Music of both Russia and 
Hungarian Music. Hungary there are many idiomatic 

phrases; characteristic groups of 
notes with curious accents, which impart to it a very dis- 
tinct individuaUty. They may be traced nearly always to 
the same causes which produce peculiarities in dress, speech 
and manners. 

The tribes of people who live in the country now called 
Hungary have strong Musical proclivities. The strains of 
the Magyar songs are full of the wild romance of the land, 
and reflect most vividly the peculiar traits of the people. 
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One of the most striking effects in Magyar Music is pro- 
daced by the irregularity of the phrases, both as to length 
and to metrical division, which, with the frequent changes 
from loud to soft and fast to slow, make it entirely distinct 
from the Music of other nations. 

In common with all Music which has remained outside 
the influence of the Germans, the Magyar songs are largely 
founded on old scales, the one most commonly used by them 
being particularly rich in dissonances, through which some 
of their most characteristic effects are produced. 

Within the last few generations Hungary has produced 
many fine Musicians, and her songs have been made the 
basis of Compositions by Liszt, Joachim and Brahms. 

In these works the peculiarities which have been referred 
to may be traced; in Brahms' first Hungarian Dance (in G 
minor), for example, or in the songs of Korbay which 
have been collected and published in an English Edition. 

EXERCISES FOR STUDENTS. 

I. Submit an analjeis of one of Tdohai^owsky's CompoflitionB. 
II. Submit an aoalyBis of Brahms* G Minor Hungarian Dance, No. 1. 

BOOKS FOR REFERENCE. 

There has been comparatiYely little written abont Rnssian or Hunga- 
rian Music. Consult ** Famous Composers *' and Groves' Dictionary for 
accounts of Tschaikowskyy Lissrt, Brahms and Korbay. 
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LECTUEE VI. 

GRIEG. 
Music of the North. 

Much that has been said in Lecture lY 
Norse Music, relative to National Masic applies to the 

Music of Norway; weird effects produced 
by the use of unusual intervals; the prevalence of minor 
keys; peculiarities in rhythm and vivid contrasts of loud and 
soft passages — all these qualities are common to Polish and 
Norse Music. 

If one examines Chopin's Mazourka, Op. 7, No. 3, there 
will be found in the first measure a very characteristic 
phrase of three notes, and in Grieg's Nocturne for Piano, 
Op. 54, No. 4, in the fourth measure the same phrase 
occurs; it may also be found in the first Theme of the sec- 
ond Movement of the Violin Sonata in F, and many similar 
phrases occur in Grieg's Songs. 

Another characteristic of Norse Music is the use of 
phrases of three or four notes which sound like a mountain 
call, or like the happy chanting of some simple peasant 
lad. 

In Grieg's song, '^ Wandering in the Woods," this is 
suggested in the accompaniment, and reminiscences of it 
are to be heard in the first Movement of the G Minor 
Quartet. 

These peculiarities are natural in the Music of a people 
who are isolated from the rest of the world and who have 
thereby kept their own characteristics of dress, language 
and mode of living. Above aU, being outside the range of 
European literature, they have retained all their folk-lore; 
their legends of forest-sprites, of elves and of all those 
unseen creatures in whom the wildness of their land has fos- 
tered a belief. 
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Some of this Bupematural feeling finds expression in their 
Musio — ^it has not the quiet sentiment of the German Folk 
Songs, nor the easy grace of the Italian, bat reminds us of 
rnshing streams, of forest sprites who laugh and jeer. 

Although it is difficult to form 
Eduard Orieg, an estimate of a man who is still 

Bergen, Norway, alive and whose work is increasing 
June 15, 1843. in value and significance, we may 

learn something from the circum- 
stances of Ori^'s life and training. 

His musical education was obtained in Germany, where 
he fell chiefly under the influence of the Romantic School. 

This influence is to be traced in some of his Pianoforte 
Music and his songs C^ Papillon " and ^' Two brown eyes," 
for example), where no particular Norse characteristics are 
to be observed. 

But in the real Grieg we find much that could only have 
come from the pen of a man who felt the Norse spirit 
keenly. The most characteristic of his pieces are, perhaps, 
those for the Violin and String Quartet. In these, his spirit 
seems free and un trammeled; all the wildness and vivid con- 
trasts of his native land find expression there; changing 
harmonies (much more vivid in color than those to be found 
in the compositions of the German Romantic writers) 
unusual rhythms, and the peculiar intervals which are so 
characteristic of Norse Music — all these lend beauty to the 
new specimens of Sonata Form he has given us. 

Grieg's songs are the embodiment of the Ro- 
Songs. mantic Spirit, which sacrifices pure beauty for the 
sake of expression. Instead of the nicely turned 
musical phrase intent on its own purpose, we find melodies 
which most vividly bring out the meaning of the poems, 
with characteristic harmonies and effects which have a 
direct purpose. It is all descriptive — sometimes descrip- 
tive of things seen, sometimes of things unseen, but always 
true and faithful to the life and time. 
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Grieg baa given as many charm - 
Pianoforte Music, ing piecee for fhe Piano; some of 

them seem like photographs of his 
people and his land, some like sketches of the wild and 
romantic Qords and mountains. They have the same vivid- 
ness of color, the same ever-changing rhythms and the 
same suggestiveness in the melodies which runs through aU 
his Music. 

They breathe the fresh air of that inspiring land — ^they 
have all the naivete and simplicity of the people. 

Grieg's Suites for Orchestra, which 
OrcheBtral Music, have become so well known in Am- 
erica, are characteristic and interest- 
ing. The one founded on Ibsen's story of "Peer Gynt" 
is a specimen of his methods. It is Program Music pure 
and simple, where, in each number, one scene of the play 
is taken for musical illustration. 

QUESTIONS FOR STUDENTS. 

I. Quote a passage from Grieg's Inatrameiital Mnsio which shows his 

distinotive dianioteristios, and explain in detail what they are. 
II. Compare Sohamann and Grieg, taking the Songs as illostration. 

BOOKS FOR REFERENCE 

Article on Grieg in *'Grove*s Dictionary.'* 

Life o( Griegi and article on ** Norse Music," in "Famous Com* 
posers.*' 
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portant single book on the sulject in English. For those who read Ger- 
man, Dorpf eld's " Das Grieohesche Theater ' ' is indispensable. 



LECTURE I. 

The Greek Theatre, Actors and Acting. 

No art-product can be underdood apart from its environment, Tlie 
Oreek drama has a setting quite different from that of any 
modem drama, 

(a) It was an act of worship, an important factor in the 
Greek religion; and as such the most prominent feature of 
several great religious festivals. 

(6) The Greek tragedies and comedies were originally 
produced in competition with rival productions. 

(c) The drama was under state control, managed by 
state officials, supported in part by public moneys, etc 

(d) The form, size and arrangement of the theatre were 
dictated by the environment, and reacted to limit and con- 
trol the art-product. 

(e) The actors, as '^ artists of Dionysus," had quasi- 
priestly functions. Their methods and aims were moulded 
by this sacerdotal tradition. 

(/) The chorus, inherited from lyric poetry, gave its 
individual stamp to the dramatic literature of the Greeks. 

The dramas were produced in honor of Dionysus on the occasion 
of great popular religious festivals, 

(a) The Great or City Dionysia, beginning on the 10th 
or 11th of Elaphebolion (end of March), was the great 
pan-Hellenic festival of chief significance for the drama. 

(6) The Lensea, in Gamelion (end of January) , was an 
Attic festival, of particular importance for the history of 
comedy. 

(e) There were numerous other festivals, in Attica and 
elsewhere in Greece, at which dramatic representations 
were held. 

(3) 



Aa competitive contests dramaiic exhibitions had an interest and 
place in the life of the people wholly different from anything 
in our experience. 

(a) The poets and choregi and the actors appeared in 
the character of competitorB for a prize as well as in that 
of artists. 

(6) The popular excitement was akin to that now seen 
at athletic contests, and led sometimes to disorder, gross 
partisanship, and even outrage. 

The functions of the state in reference to the drama were both 
importarU and conspicuous. 

(a) The poets whose works should he produced, the 
choregi who should equip the choruses, and the actors 
who should play the parts, were all selected under state 
control. 

(6) The judges who awarded the prizes were chosen in 
part by lot and in part by state officials, the whole process 
being under strict state supervision. 

(c) The theoric fund, established by Pericles, provided 
from the public moneys for the admission of the poor and 
for other incidental expenses. 

(d) The theatre itself was a state building, and was used 
for various state ceremonies, both at other times and also 
on the occasion of the dramatic representations. 

Ths theatre architecturally was a growth that answered to the 
special needs of the time. 

(a) The cavea, or semicircle of seats may be traced 
historically to an amphitheatre-shaped hillside. 

(6) The orchestra. Was there a stage in the fifth cen- 
tury, or did the actors stand in the orchestra with the 
chorus ? 



(e) The akene and paraskeniaj their conventions. 

(d) The mechanical contrivances, machinay periacHj exogtra, 
-ehhyklemay distegia, etc. 

The cudora had different aiins and were under different eanditians 
from modem adore. 

(a) Their number and duties, protagonist, deuteragonist 
and tritagonist. 

(6) Their costumes, masks, cothurnus, padding. 

(e) The conditions of success, and the test of excellence. 

The presence of a trained chorus, who took part by song a/nd dance 
both aione and vrith the actors proper, gives to the ancient 
drama a characteristic and individual stamp. 

(a) The chorus was a very important part of the spec- 
tacle, historically the kernel of the whole, artistically inter- 
preting the feelings of the ideal spectator. 

(6) The number of tragic choreutae was at first twelve, 
later fifteen; in comedy twenty-four; perhaps in both cases 
arising from subdivision of the dithyrambic chorus of fifty. 



TOPICS FOR STUDY. 
What is a drama ? 
The theatre of Dionysus at Athens. 
Was there a stage in the fifth century ? 
Were women present at the diamatio exhibitions? 
What -was the origin of the tragic mask ? Its use ? 
Distribute among the three actors the roles in the Agamemnon of Aes- 
chylus, the Antigone of Sophocles, and the Medea of Euripides. 
What is the nearest modem parallel to the ancient tragic chorus? 



LECTUEE 11. 



The Rise of the Drama. 



The drama is thejUywer of the poetry of the Oreek naium, 

(a) It gathers up all the threads that had been spun in 
the preceding centuries into a new sort of web. 

(6) It touches the highest problems ever touched by 
Greek thought, and sounds the deepest depths of human 
character which Greek genius ever penetrated. 

(c) It expressed the greatest century in Greek history, 
and centred in that wonderful city of Athens, for so long 
the intellectual centre of gravity of the world. 

The drama groufs out of the lyric, more particularly the dithyramb 
choruM, by a alow process extending over half a century. 

(a) The dithyramb, the ** beautiful song of Dionysus, '^ 
made choral and satyric by Arion at the court of Periander, 
was brought to Athens about the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury, and by Peisistratus made part of the exercises at the 
newly established City Dionysia. 

(6) Thespis, the ''inventor of tragedy," in producing 
a dithyrambic chorus in 534 B. C, introduced episodes of 
recitation, himself coming forward as a satyr to address 
his chorus of satyrs. He probably used the metrical forms 
at hand in the trochaic tetrameter and the iambic trimeter. 

(e) Phrynichus introduced dialogue between a single 
actor and the coryphaeus; other early contemporaries of 
Aeschylus were Choerilus and Pratinas. 

(d) Aeschylus introduced a second actor, and made rep- 
resentation of action possible. Before his death his creative 
work culminated in the trilogy. 



Side by side inth tragedy there grew up a very different drama 
which constitvied another side of the Dionysus loorship, 

(a) A rude spedes of comedy arose early among the 
Dorians. The Megarians are credited with its invention. 
Dorian comedy reached its highest development as litera- 
ture in Sicily in the hands of Epicharmus during the first 
half of the fifth century. 

(6) Susarion, a Megarian, is said to have introduced 
comedy into Attica in the early part of the sixth century. 
If so, the time for its artistic development as literature had 
not yet come. 

(e) The immediate origin of Attic comedy is the Comus 
or merry procession in honor of Dionysus. This allowed 
a choral song and an address to the audience. It became 
an official i>art of the Dionysia about 465 B. C. 

The fullrgroum Greek drama is a cmnpound arUprodud, enlisting 
in its service poetry , music, and orchestic. 

(a) The poetic text, true to its history, maint-ained in 
the choral passages the mark of its Doric origin, whereas 
the dialogue is written in the Attic dialect. 

(&) The great Greek dramatists are no less famous in 
antiquity as musical composers than as poets. 

(c) Great stress is also laid on the orchestic movements 
of the chorus, to devise which was no small part of the 
poet's task. 

Ab in form the original type persists, so in substance the bent 
received by drama from its origin hardens into permanent 
characteristics. 

(a) The themes are taken from the national epic ma- 
terials, '' morsels from the feast of Homer." 

(6) The tone is didactic and philosophical, but nothing 
like a systematic presentation of doctrine is intended. 
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(c) The characters of the old legions are delineated as 
t7x>es with greater distinctness than in the epic, but not 
with modem individaalism. 

The bed modem parallel to the work of Aeschylus is to he J<mnd^ 
iiot in the tragedies of Shakespeare^ bid in the Niebelungen 
Ring of Wagner. 

(a) Both are musical dramas, both draw their themes 
from the national epos, both maintain a tone of solemn 
exaltation, and carry the hearer from climax to climax 
until in the final catastrophe the whole artistia unity is for 
the first time fully revealed. 

(6) In the Greek drama poetry is first and music sec- 
ond; in the G^man opera music first and poetry second. 

TOPICS FOR STUDY. 

Why is the Attic drama the highest form of Greek poetry ? 
Outline the steps by which the drama grew out of lyric poetiy. 
Was Thespis or Aeschylus the inventor of tragedy ? 
What is the essential diiTerence between comedy and the satyr drama ? 
Why are the choruses of tragedy written in the Doric dialect? 
The similarities and contrasts between a Greek drama and an opera of 
Wagner? 



LECTURE III. 

Aeschylus. 

T/ie knmvn facta in the life of Aeschylus are few. 

(a) He was the son of Euphorion, bom of a noble family 
at Eleusis, the seat of the Mysteries, in 525 B. C. He 
began to produce tragedies as early as 500. 

(6) He fought in all the great battles of the Persian 
wars. At Marathon he distinguished himself for bravery 
and was wounded. 
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(e) He was repeatedly victorious in the dramatic com- 
petitions, but in 468 was defeated by Sophodes. 

(d) He made at least two visits to the court of Hiero of 
Syracuse, and died at Gela in 456. 

(e) A number of stories are told of him, some of which 
no doubt rest on a basis of truth. 



His childhood and yoxdh witnessed the first drama in the great 
trilogy of the liberaiion of Athens. 

(a) Peisistratus died in 527, leaving the tyranny to his 
sons Bippias and Hipparchus. 

(&) The assassination of Hipparchus by Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton in 514. 

(c) The exile of Hippias in 510 ended the rule of the 
tyrants at Athens. 

(d) The design of Bparta to restore Hippias failed in the 
dispersion of the invading army at Eleusis in 505, and the 
refusal of the allies to renew the attempt. 



His primey 502-479^ saw the life and death struggle of Oreece with 
Persia, Europe with Asia, civilizaiion with harbarism, light 
wUh darkness. 

(a) The revolt of Ionia in 502 and the aid given by 
Athens to her kinsmen beyond the sea brought her into 
relation with the great world-power of that time, and 
foreshadowed Salamis. 

(b) The fall of Miletus after the battle of Lade in 496 
made the struggle inevitable. 

(e) The battle of Marathon, 490, was no less splendid in 
its daring than far-reaching in its effects. 

(d) The naval battle of Salamis, 480, and the land battle 
of Platsea, 479, freed Athens from the danger of a foreign 
yoke. 
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The last period of his life, 478-456, saw the inarch of triumphatU 
democracy at home and abroad. 

(a) The bold position of Athens as leader of the Delian 
confederacy gave her the maritime hegemony. A confed- 
eracy to guard against Persian encroachment became a 
great empire. 

(6) In Athens Aristeides and Cimon, both nobles, at- 
tempted to stop the advance of tbe demos by enlarging but 
defining its power. 

(c) Pericles, an AlcmaBonid, was the champion of the lib- 
eral party. He introduced pay for assembly and jury duty 
and limited the power of the Areopagus. Aeschylus became 
more and more out of tune with the new order. 

Of all the seventy or more dramas accredited to Aeschylus only 
seven have been preserved, four in addition to the Orestes 
trilogy. 

(a) The Suppliants is of uncertain date, but on grounds of 
structure and style probably the earliest of the extant 
plays. 

(6) The Persians was produced in 472, seven years after 
the events on which it is founded. 

(c) The Seven Against Thebes was produced in 467, and 
obtained the victory. The competitors were Aristias and 
Polyphradmon . 

(d) Prometheus, of uncertain date, stands next to the 
Orestes trilogy in force and beauty. 

Aeschylus wrote in trilogies, one of which, the Oresteia^ produced 
in 458, in the full ripeness of his power, is preserved. 

(a) The story of the House of Pelops exemplifies the dread 
power of Nemesis. The inherited curse begets individual 
transgression. 
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(6) The three dramas, the Agamemnon, the Choephor® 
and the Emenides, are not only episodes from the same story, 
bat they have a causal nexus, and the whole forms an 
artistic unity. 

The Agamemnon relates the murder of the " King of Men " by 
Clytoemnestra as he returns a conqueror from the capture of 
Troy. 

(a) The story of the play. 

(6) The fate of Agamemnon is due to the inherited ances- 
tral Ate, but follows his own individual transgression. 

(e) The characters of Clytsemnestra, Cassandra and Aegis- 
thus. 

The art of Aeschylus. 

(a) Everything about his dramas is organic. The chorus 
might often be called the protagonist. There are no pro- 
logues; and the role of messenger is purely incidental. 

(6) His thought is massive, Homeric in its elevation; but 
individual in its rugged strength. 

(c) The religious tone pervades all his work. His themes 
are the great ethical problems of humanity. 

(d) In the boldness and rapidity of his tropology he is 
akin to Pindar, but he is rather brooding than sententious, 
and mystic than didactic. 

(6) He paints his characters directly in action, not by 
subtle analysis and ingenious dialogue. 

TOPICS FOR STUDY. 

The moml effects of the Persian war. 

The progress from democrapy to ochlocracy. 

The life of Aeschylus. 

The tropology of the Agamemnon. 

The characters of Cassandra, Agamemnon, Aegisthns. 

What marks the Suppliants as one of Aeschylus's early plays? 
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LECTURE IV. 
Sophocles. 

Even less is known of his life than that of Aeschylus. 

(a) He was the son of Sophillus, bom about 496 B. C. ^ 
at Colonas, an Attic deme about a mile from Athens. 

(V) He was educated by the best masters, in music by 
the famous teacher Lamprus, and was evidently associated 
with the best Athenian society. His father must therefore 
have had considerable means. 

(c) At the age of sixteen he was selected by reason of his 
skill and his personal beauty to lead the chorus of boys 
who sang the psean around the trophy erected in honor of 
the victory of Salamis. 

(d) In 468 he competed with Aeschylus for the tragic 
prize, and won. From this time till his death he was occu- 
pied chiefly with his art, having produced, it is said, more 
than one hundred tragedies. He is said to have taken first 
prize eighteen or twenty times, and never to have fallen 
below the second place. 

(6) The Antigone, brought out in 441, received the first 
prize, and the poet was chosen the next year one of the ten 
generals with Pericles to conduct the Samian war. 

(/) He may have been one of the Committee of Safety 
who in 413 set up the government of the four hundred* 
He died in 405. 

(^) The story of the suit instituted by his son lophon to 
prove his dotage and lunacy is probably a later fabrication. 
The accounts of his death are clearly apocryphal. 

Sophocles expressed the age of Pericles in poetry, 

(a) As Ictinus, the architect of the Parthenon and of 
the Temple of Apollo at Phigalia, did in architecture. 

(6) As Pheidias, the friend of Pericles, the sculptor who* 
adorned the Parthenon with pediment groups, frieze and 
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metopes, and who placed within it the colossal chrysele* 
phantine statne of Athene, did in sculpture. 

(e) The arts of music and painting have left no remains 
that give us an adequate basis of judgment, but through 
their medium, too, a great soul-territory was conquered for 
the uses of civilization. 

External changes introduced by Sophocles. 

(a) The dramatic unit was changed from the trilogy to 
the single play, and three disconnected tragedies were pro- 
duced in succession. 

(6) A third actor was added, making the dialogue more 
complex and more effective, and the proportion of the 
choral odes was proportionately reduced. 

(c) The chorus was increased in number from twelve to 
fifteen, and a greater richness of costuming and scenic 
decoration was introduced. 

Internal changes, 

(a) The subjects, though taken from the same inherited 
stock of epic and heroic legends, are developed on the basis 
of human character and human motive. DsBmonism gives 
place to humanism. 

(6) The chorus no longer takes the part of protagonist 
nor even is concerned as a main interest. The choral songs, 
though appropriate to the action, are not a part of it. 

(e) The dialogue received an added importance which 
quite changes its functions, increasing the complexity of 
plot, and exhibiting the intricate play of motive. 

The eostant plays of Sophocles are seven, four in addition to the 
three that deal vnih the history of the house of Oedipus, 

(a) The Trachinian Maidens, the least worthy of Sopho- 
cles' dramas, is of uncertain date. It treats the story of 
Hercules and Deianeira and the fatal garment of Kessus. 
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(b) The Electra, of uncertain date, covers nearly the 
same ground as the Choephori of Aeschylus, L e., there- 
turn of Orestes and the slaying of ClytsBmnestra and 
Aegisthus. 

(c) The Ajax, of uncertain date, shows us the hero re- 
covered from his god-sent madness, driven to suicide, as 
the only means of redeeming his honor. 

(d) The Philoctetes, brought out in 409, is probably the 
latest of the extant plays. The familiar story of the em- 
bassy to the wounded hero is the theme. 

Three plays, the Oedipus Rex, the Oedipus Coloneus and the 
AntigoTie, form a trUogy-like series, 

(a) The theme is the tragic story of the fated house of 
Oedipus. 

(6) The three dramas are not a trilogy in the Aeschylean 
sense. They were written and acted at different times, and 
there is no vital nexus between them. 

The Aniigone is one of the most cJiaracteristic of the tragedies of 
Sophocles, 

(a) The story of the play. 

(6) The characters of Antigone, Ismene, Creon and the 
guard. 

The art of Sophocles. 

(a) His irony consists in the sharp contrast between 
things as they are known to be by the spectator, and things 
as they seem to the actor. This gives the actor's words a 
significance of which he can have no conception. 

(6) His sense of proportion demands on the one hand a 
perfect correspondence between form and meaning, and on 
the other hand forbids excess and violence even in the ex- 
pression of pathos. 
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(e) His tropology is rich, but never larid; bold, but never 
grotesque. One is never startled, as is so often the case in 
Aeschylus. 

(d) His dramas probe the depth of human character, and 
from the first line in the opening conversation to the last 
line of the play the one central issue is steadily held in 
view. 

TOPICS FOR STUDY. 

Divide the roles in the Antigone among the three actors. 

Why are not the Oedipus Rex, Oedipus ColonenB and Antigone a trilogy ? 

Character stndy of Antigone and Ismene. 

Compare the Electra of Sophocles with the Choephori of Aeschylus. 

Which is more sabtle, Aeschylus or Sophocles? Why? 

The irony of Sophocles. 



LECTURE V. 
Euripides. 

The life of Euripides, 

(a) Euripides was bom on the island of Salamis the day 
of the great battle, 480 B. C. He was therefore the junior 
of Aeschylus by thirty-five years, and of Sophocles by six- 
teen years. 

(6) His parents were Mnesarchus and Cleito, but of them 
we know nothing but their names. 

(c) He received in boyhood special athletic training and 
won some distinction as an athlete. 

(d) He attended the lectures of the most eminent teach- 
ers of his time, Anaxagoras, Protagoras, and Prodicus. 
He also distinguished himself as a painter. 

(e) At the age of twenty-five he brought out a play, the 
Peliades, and took the third prize. In 441 he won the first 
prize, and again in 428 with the Hippolytus. After that 
he gained but three first prizes. 
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(/) The names of his wives were Melito and Choerila, 
and of both scandalous stories are told, whether trae or 
false we cannot tell. 

(g) He was a solitary man of books, who amassed a 
library, but took no part in public life. He is said to have 
been on intimate terms with Socrates and Aldbiades. 

(h) About 409 he retired on the invitation of King 
Archelaus to the Macedonian court, where he died in 406, 
ix)m to pieces, it is said, by dogs. 

The influences in Athenian life that moulded the character of the 
" Scenic Philosopher " were social rather than polUioaL 

(a) The study of philosophy with Anaxagoras gave a de- 
cided tinge of rationalism to his thought and to his treat- 
ment of the accepted theology. 

(b) The study of rhetoric and metaphysics with the 
sophists, Protagoras and Prodicus, gave him a taste for 
dialectic, quite in harmony with the general popular taste 
of the latter part of the century. 

(e) Euripides is the poet of the ochlocracy, more popular 
in the fourth century than in his own. 

The external changes in tragedy introduced by Euripides, 

(a) The chorus became wholly subordinate. The choral 
odes were no longer a part of the action, but might fre- 
quently be used indifferently in one or another drama. 

(6) The plays mostly open with an artificial prologue 
explaining the incidents antecedent to the action or giving 
an outline of what to expect. 

(c) The role of messenger became exceedingly important 
And afforded an opportunity for brilliant description, at the 
sacrifice sometimes of harmony. 

(d) The introduction of the '^ deus ex machina " is said 
to be an invention of Euripides. 
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(e) He made profoand changes in the muaic. These we 
<ian only estimate conjectnrally from the gibes of Aristo- 
phanes 

The internal changes. 

(a) The realism that made the heroes of old legend talk 
and act Hke ordinary Athenian citizens was fatal to the 
artistic realism of Sophocles. 

(6) The tone of the dialogue reflects the dispntatibus, 
sophistical tone of contemporary society. 

(e) Long monologaes are introduced loaded with oratori- 
cal display and bristling with maxims and sententious 
phrases. 

The Medea of Euripides was brought out in 4^1, together with the 
PhilocteteSj Didys, and the aatyrie Reapers. It gained the 
third prize, 

(a) The story of the play. 

(6) The characters of Medea and Jason. 

Tlie art of Euripides. 

(a) In vocabulary and syntax he approached the conver- 
sational style. 

(6) In the use of pathos and of love as a main motive he 
was more modern and less Hellenic than his predecessors. 

(c) His style was smooth and polished, and more spar- 
ing of metaphor than either Bophodes or Aeschylus. 

(d) The development of tragedy in the hands of Euri- 
pides ensured its decline. 

(e) The new comedy was on one side the descendant of 
Euripidean tragedy. 

TOPICS FOR STUDY. 
Ckimpare the use of the chorus in the three great dramatists. 
Do the plays of Euripides warrant the statement that he was a woman 

hater? 
The Aegens episode in the Medea. 
Sententious phrases in the Medea. 
Why was the prodnotive period of Attio tragedy short? 
Influence of Euripides on the French stage. 
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LECTURE VI. 
Aristophanes and Qreek Comedy. 

Comedy at Athens toaa not developed out oj tragedy, btU was an , 
independent prodvH^ 

(a) The Comus or merry procession in honor of Dionysus. 
(6) The origin of the parabasis is to be foond in the comic 
address to the audience. 

(c) The dialogue historically is quite incidental. 

Coniedy having taken dramatic form rapidly attained its full de- 
velopment The trio of Old Comedy corresponding to the 
tragic trio are CratinuSy Eupolis and Aristophanes, 

(a) Cratinus, 519-421 (ca.), was the first great comic 
poet of antiquity. His work was marked by great vigor 
and impetuosity. At the age of ninety-six he gained the 
first prize with his **Pytine,'' or ^^ Flask.'' Only frag- 
ments of his plays are extant. 

(b) Eupolis, 446-410 (ca.), was at first associated very 
intimately with Aristophanes. He is indeed said to have 
written a part of the '^ Knights." His personal attacks on 
the leading men of the day were very violent. Only frag- 
ments of his plays are extant. 

Almost all that toe know for certain of the life of Aristophanes is 
tlust which can be gleaned from his voorks. 

(a) He was the son of Philippus, of the deme of Cyda- 
thenseum, and bom about 444. 

(6) In appearance he was a handsome and striking man, 
but became early bald, as appears from the gibes of his 
rivals. 

(e) In politics and social questions he was a conserva- 
tive, and was bitterly hostile to the demagogic leader, 
Oleon, who succeeded Pericles. EQs attack on him in the 
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'' Knights " was followed by a salt on the charge of being 
an alien. 

(d ) He evidently belonged to the peace party during the 
Peloponnesian war, as shown chiefly by the '^Acharnians/' 
''Peace," and '* Lysistrata.'' 

(e) He lived until about 380, to see Athens rise from her 
utter prostration and regain a part of her imperial power. 

The nature of the Old Attic Comedy. 

(a) It was a part of the public worship of Dionysus; it 
was essentially religious, and the complement of tragedy. 

(b) It took its themes from matters of current interest 
and had a strong political flavor. 

(c) It was bitterly and even scurrilously personal, lashing 
the faults and foibles of prominent men with an exaggerated 
fury. 

(d) The humor was often coarse, but it was never 
prurient. 

Of the forty or more dramas attribuied to Aridophanea eleven 
remain. Of these the most interesting are perhaps 

(a) The Acharnians, brought out in 425, the theme of 
which is the desirability of peace. Dicseopolis makes a 
private peace with Sparta. 

(V) The Clouds (423), in which Sophocles and his school 
of philosophy are made the butt of unsparing but on the 
whole good-natured ridicule. 

(e) The Birds (414), which has only the slightest rela- 
tion to matters of real life. The birds build and fortify a 
city in mid-air and thus reduce both gods and men to 
subjection. 

The Frogs (^06) is most interesting as a eriiique by the comie poet 
of the three greaJt tragic poets. 

(a) The story of the play. 
(&) The critique of Euripides. 
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The art of Aristophanes. 

(a) He was a master of direct, natural, rapid dialogue,, 
but although incidentally a good many clever portraits are 
sketched, he was concerned primarily to keep the fun 
always moving even at the price of consistency. 

(6) In the choral passages, where he sometimes lays aside^ 
his comic mask, there is a lyric beauty, a keen appreciation 
of nature, both animate and inanimate, which places him 
in the highest rank as a poet. 

(c) His tropology is wonderfully rich, whether used for 
ludicrous effect or as poetic ornament. 

The subsequent history of comedy, 

(a) After the Peloponnesian war it lost its political and 
personal characteristics. The subjects became social and 
domestic. In the period from 390-320 it is known as the 
''Middle Comedy." 

(6) Its fertility remained after all other forms of poetic 
inspiration had become sterile. In the ''New Comedy," 
320-250, the chorus had been lost. We have a comedy of 
manners and domestic life. Love is the main theme. 

(c) The Middle and New Comedy thus took up the inspi- 
ration of tragedy as Euripides had left it, and the New 
Comedy is really in one sense the descendant of tragedy as> 
well as of Old Comedy. 

TOPICS FOR STUDY. 

Comedy and Religion. 

Comedy and Politics. 

Why did comedy cease to be political in the fonrth century ? 

A critique of Aristophanes as a lyric poet. 

Relation between Old and Middle Comedy. 

Relation between Euripides and Aristophaues. 
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Thtt Weekly Papers.~Bveiy student has the privilege of writing 
end sending to the lectnxer each week, while the oonxse is in progress, 
a paper containing answers to two or more questions from the lists 
given at the end of the syllabus. The paper shonld have at the head 
•f the first sheet the name of the writer and the name of the oentie. 

The Clasa.— At the dose of each lecture a class will be held. All 
are niged to attend it and to take an active part The subjects dis- 
cussed will ordinarily be those treated in the lecture of the same 
evening. Where possible a conference will be held at a different hour 
for the benefit of the students who write weekly papers. Where this 
is not feasible, a part or the whole of the regular class hour will be 
given to a discussion of the papers, and under such conditions the 
subjects discussed will be those treated in the lecture of the previous 
week. Students are invited to add to their papers any questions, or 
to suggest any topics relevant to the subject, which may seem to them 
to require more detailed explanation. All persons attending the lec> 
ture are invited to attend the class, whether they have sent in weekly 
papers or not. 

The Examination.— Those students whose papers and attendance 
upon the class exercises have satisfied the lecturer of the thorough- 
ness of their work will be admitted to the examination at the dose of 
the course. Bach person who passes the examination successfully 
will receive from the Sodety a certificate in testimony thereofl 

Raadtng. — Students who are writing weekly papers will find it ad- 
visable to spend the laiger part of the spare time available each week 
in reading on the subjects treated in the preceding lecture, thus pre- 
paring themselves for the conference, or class, and for the writing of 
the papers. Those who are not writing the papers will probably find 
it more advantageous to read consecutivdy one or more of the texts 
recommended, without particular reference to the order in which the 
subjects are discussed in the lectures. Students with considerable 
time at their disposal may be able to combine both methods of study. 

Students* Associations. — ^The formation of Students' Associa- 
tions for reading and study before and after the lecture course, as well 
as during its continuance, is strongly urged. In every case where this 
is done, the lecturer would be glad of any opportunity to make 
special suggestions in advance about books and subjects. The sug- 
gestions in this syllabus are of too general a nature for the guidance 
of these associations. They are intended rather for the use of indi- 
vidual readers whose time and previous knowledge vary wlddy^ and 
to mfaom, therefore, no spedfic direction can be given* 



I.BCTURE I. 
MODERN ENGLAND. 

The Reign of V^alpole. The Age of Peace, Prosperity, 

and Laissez-faire. 

" Maidam, there are fifty thousand men slain this year in Europe, and 
not one Englishman.*' — Walfolb to Quesn Cakoune. 

" He duist do right, but he durst do wrong too." — Horace Walfolb. 

** Name him in the same sentence with a Chatham, and who will not 
feel the oontiast ? The mind of Chatham bears the Uneaments of a higher 
nature ; and the very sound of his name carries with it something lofty 
and august Of Walpole, on the other hand, the defects — nay perhaps, 
even the merits — ^have in them something low and common. No enthusi- 
asm was ever felt for his person ; none was ever kindled by his memory. 
No man ever inquired where his remains are laid, or went to pay a 
homage of reverence at his tomb." — Lord Mahon. 

** Walpole took the pleasures, the honors, the prizes of the world as 
they came in his way, and he thoroughly relished and enjoyed them ; but 
what his heart was seriously set upon all the time — seriously, persistently, 
strenuously, devotedly — ^was the promotion of good government and the 
lrtt«^ation and confusion of its enemies.*' — ^JOHN MORLXY. 

"Of crooked' things made straight by Walpole, of heroic performance 
or intention, legislative or administrative, by Walpole, nobody ever heard ; 
never of the least handbreadth gained from the Night-Realm in England, 
on Walpole's part; enough if he could manage to keep the Fiarish Con- 
stable walking, and himMlf float atop. . . . This task Walpole did, — 
in a sturdy, long-headed, John-Bull fashion, not unworthy of recognition. 
A man ol. very forcible nsitural eyesight, strong natural heart — courage in 
him to all lengths; a very block of oak, or of oak-root, for natural stre^;th. 
He was always very quiet with it, too ; given to digest his victuals, and be 
peaceable with everybody. He had one rule that stood in place of many : 
To keep out of eveiy business which it was possible for human wisdom to 
stave aside. ' What good will you get of going into that ? Parliamentary 
criticism, argument and botheration. Leave well alone.' .... In 
foreign poUtics his rule was analogous : — * Mind vour own af&irs. Yon 
areaa island, you can do without Foreign Pohtics; Peace, keep peace 
with everybody : what, in the Devil's name, have yon to do with these 
dog-wonyings over seas? ' '' — Carlyle, Fribdrich II. 

" At this critical juncture the helm of state fell into the hands of a man 
who with most of ^e robust vices had also many of the robust virtues of a 
self-trained, business-like English squire of the time. Walpole, after all 
that has been said against him, remains one of our few great finance min^ 

isters It was he who guided the country through the worst 

panic it has ever known, who set the public debts on a sound footing, who 
initiated fiscal reform, who reconcfled warring classes by reconciling their 
interests, who secured the new dynasty by identi^ring it with ^national 
prosperity. All this was a great work. It is true lie despised literature, 
he dreaded religious movements, he shunned foreign afiidrs; he was 
coarse, he was domineering, he was a corrupter of politics; but to call 
him ' an un-idea'd ' statesman is to forget the great work whidi he did, and 
the still greater work wfaldi he would fiun have done."— <* SOOAL 
Enqland/' Vou V. 

(3) 



SCOPE OF LECTURE. 

Recapitnlatioii — The main drift of English History to 1714. Chazacteristios 
of the present period. Its unique importance. The absurdity ot regarding 
eighteenth centnty history as dull. Contrast between 1700 and 1800. The 
transfonnation of British Kingdom into British Empire, of 10,000,000 into 
100,000,000. The great industrial change — ^from agriculture to " workshop of 
the world." The century too has its Great Rebellion and tragic catastrophe, 
the Dbruption of the British Race. The significance of the American Revolu- 
tion to-day. English recovery from disaster. Loss of the American Colonies 
balanced bargain of Canada, India, Australia, S. Africa. Chatham, Wolf(^ 
Clive, HashngB, Cook, Anson — a dull record ! Necessity of distinguishmg 
between the eighteenth century before Chatham and Wesley, and after. Low 
ideals of the age of the first Georges. Contrast between the John Hampden of 
1640 and the John Hampden of 1740. Moral ugliness of the time. Political, 
religious, humanitarian movements under George III. The gloiy of the age 
which produced Chatham, Burke, Adam Smith, Gibbon, Johnson, Reynolds, 
John Wesley, John Howard, Wilberforce. 

England at the death of Queen Anne- a great crisis. The question of the 
tnccession to the throne. Had the Pretender a chance ? The strength of the 
Tory reaction. The accession of George I. has been rightly described as " the 
greatest miracle in our history.*' The vitality of the Divine Right theory. 
Disadvantages of the Elector of Hanover — a disagreeable, narrow-minded, 
despotic German princelet. It is improbable that he would have succeeded 
had not James the Pretender been an honest, determined Roman Cathotic. "^I 
will abandon all rather than act against my conscience and honor, cost what 
it wilL" Conclusion — ^the chances were fairly even. Much depended upon 
the character of the minister in power, Henry St. John, Lord Bolingbroke. 

The extraordinary interest of Bolingbroke*s career. Friend of Dryden and 
Pope, Swift and Voltaire, statesman, orator, philosopher, man of letters, leader 
of dissolute society. His antecedents and early life. The amazing contrasts 
of his history. In many ways, Bolingbroke was the most notable English 
figure of his period. Swift^s opinion of him : <* Mr. St. John is the greatest 
young man I ever knew." His eloquence — " I would rather possess a speech 
of Bolingbroke*sthananyof the lost treasures of antiquity" (William Htt).— 
His writings: ^Who now reads Bolingbroke?" All students of English 
History and Literature read him. — His daring ambition and unscnipulons 
character. Entirely distrusted by his own age. His brilliant failure due 
mainly to his utter lack of principle and conviction. 

Bolingbroke's conduct in 17 14 is very difficult to understand. He was not 
at heart a Jacobite, but chiefly desirous of keeping the Tory party and himself 
in power. His idea probably was to strengthen the Tory position and compel 
the Elector of Hanover to come to terms, falHng back upon the Pretender only 
if he refused. Bolingbroke believed that with six weeks of power he would 



hsLve been saccetsfol, but he had onlj sdz days. While his plans were incom- 
plete. Queen Anne died. The Whig leaders acted with great decision^ and 
George I was proclaimed King. " The Queen died on Sunday," wrote the 
fallen minister to Swift. " What a world is this 1 and how does fortune banter 
us I" It meant the end of the Stuarts and Divine Right, the final triumph of 
the Whig Revolution. 

The age of Walpole, the first of English Prime Ministers. He, not George I 
or George II, is the chief political figure of the period. England is now an 
aristocratic Republic and the kings are almost Venetian Doges; it is the 
Minister who counts. The one benefit which George I conferred upon England 
was to place Walpole at the head of the Government; the greatest act of 
George II as king was to keep him there. To understand Walpole is to under- 
stand English history from 1 721 to 1742. 

Robert Walpole, bom in 1676, the younger son of a prosperous Norfolk 
squire, entered Parliament in 1700 at the same time as his rival, Henry St 
JohxL His appearance and character. Outwardly, a big, coarse, hard-drinking, 
hard-living foxhunter, of overwhelming physical vitality, without eloquence, 
without culture. His chief characteristic — ^robust common sense. Not an 
orator, but a skilled debater. Emphatically a man of business, a financier, 
with the best head for figures of any public man of the period. This is illus- 
trated by his attitude to the South Sea Bubble. He saved English credit, but 
made a fortune before the crash. Vidousness of his private life. A better 
man, nevertheless, than most of his contemporaries. Lack of elevation in his 
public career. His sco& at purity and patriotism in politics. '' No saint :*' 
"no reformer." But the trend of modem historical opinion is distinctly in 
Walpole's £avor, because (a) he was honesty " the most straightforward states- 
man of his time, the least addicted to scheming and cabal ": (^) not cruel, or 
treacherous, or as cynical as his experience would have warranted : {c) and did 
a great work for England. What was his achievement ? 

1. He reconciled England to the Hanoverian djmasty and prevented another 
QvaWar. 

2. He helped to nu>uld the modem English Constitution, especially the 

Cabinet 

3. His financial policy was wise and enlightened, even his Excise BilL 

4. He was a Free Trader before Adam Smith. 

5. He gave England peace. 

The chief charges brought against his administration by historians are 
three :— (tf) inordinate love of power : {b) a ruinous jealousy of able colleagues : 
{c) systematie corr up tion of Parliament Judgments of Lord Stanhope, 
Macanlay, Ijedky, John Morley. On the whole, there is truth in these charges, 
but they have been for the most part much exaggerated. '< Walpole must be 
pronounced to have got discredit for more wrong than he ever did." If he 
loved power, he was the most fitted to rule* The able coUea^es, Carteret 



and Chesterfield especially, deserved their dismissal. The third charge is 
more serious. Walpoie never said " Every man has his price/' but he thought 
it. He was a low man, living in a low age. But he did not invent Farlia- 
mentaiy corruption, nor at that time could any minister govern without its aid. 
What is true is that he acquiesced in the bad system, never desired to reform 
it. His place in English History is that of a great statesman, wise, wary and 
sagacious, unattractive, unheroic, of the dull-useful type, the representative 
man of a corrupt age, who conferred enormous benefits uoon his country and 
deserves more gratitude than he conmionly receives. 

IMPORTANT DATES. 
14. Death of Queen Anne (August i). Accession of George L 
'15. Jacobite rebellion under Lord Mar. 
'1 6. The Septennial Act. 
r20. The South Sea Bubble. 
r2i. Robert Walfols Prims Minister. 
r23. Wood's Half-pence. The "Drapier Letters." Boungbrokb's 

Return to England. 
r24. Dismissal of Carteret by Walpoie. 
ray. Accession of George II. 
^30. Quarrel of Walpoie and Townshend. 
r33. The Excise Bill. 

r35. Withdrawal of Lord Bolingbroke from public life. 
f$6, Porteous Riots in Scotland. 
r37. Death of Queen Caroline. 
r39. War of "Jenkins* Ear." 
r40. Anson's Voyage. 
r42. Fall of Walpole. 

^44. Death of Pope. Ministry of Pelham (i 744-1 754). 
r45. Death of Swift. BatUe of Fontenoy. 

Death of Walpole. 

Jacobite Rebellion. The Young Pretender. 
r46. Battle of CuUoden. 
r^S. Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

SUBJECTS FOR CLASS. 



5. Queen Caroline of Anspach. 

6. Lord Carteret. 

7. The War of Jenkins' Ear. 

8. Causes of Walpole's fidl. 



1. The Jacobite Rebellions. 

2. The Septennial Act and the 

Peerage Bill. 

3. The South Sea Bubble. 

4. Ireland under Walpole. 

QUESTIONS FOR ESSAYS. 
I. "Of all characters in our history, Bolingbroke must be pronoanced to 
be most of all a charlatan." " Whatever view is taken of certain episodes in 



his career, no one will now dispute his title of The Great Lord Bolingbroke.'* 
Qritidze these estimates. 

2. Discnss the chances of a Jacobite restoration in 17 14. 

3. What d^pree of blame attaches to Walpole as regards the Parliamentary 
comiption of his time ? 

4. ** The peace policy of Walpole was centred in a selfish desire to mftintaiw 

the peace of his administration. '' How far do you agree with this judgment of 

Macauley? 

BOOKS. 

A. Essential Book. John Morley's <* Walpole" (Macmillan, 1896). 

B. General Text-books. *• The Early Hanoyerians," by E. E. Morris 
(Longmans )y or ''Our Hanoverian Kings," by B. C. Skottowe (Sampson 
Low). 

C. Main Authorities for the Whole Period. W. E. Lecky, " History 
of England in the Eighteenth Centuiy," 8 vols. (Longmans), and Lord 
Mahon*s *< History of England from 17 13 to 1783/' 7 vols. (John Murray). 

D. Biographies of Bolingbroke. R. Harrop, ** Study of Bolingbroke." 
Churton Collins, "Bolingbroke and Voltaire." A. HassalPs " Bolingbroke" 
(Allen's Statesmen Series). 

E. Refer to Macauley's " Essay on Horace Walpole ;" Horace Walpole's 
*• Letters," and his " Memoirs of the Reign of George II ;" Coxe*s " Life of 
Walpole;" Lord Hervey's « Memoirs;" Ballantyne's « Carteret;" Leslie 
Stephen's " Swift;" Bolingbroke's "Works ;»' Burke's «« Appeal from the New 
to the Old Whigs;" Carlyle's "Frederick the Great;" Dyer's "Modern 
Europe." 

NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A. The Hanoverian Dynasty. 
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B. Walfolb's Influence on the English Constitution. 

y It is to the long administration of Sir R. Walpole that we are to look for 
\Jlt first distinct outline of our modem Constitution. It was Walpole who first 
administered the government in accordance with his own views of our political 
reqiArements. It was Walpole who first conducted the business of the country 
in the House of Commons. It was Walpole who in the conduct of that 
business first insisted npon the support for his measures of all servants of that 
Crown who had seats in Parliament It was under Walpole that the House of 
Conmions became the dominant power in the State, and xose in ability and 
influence as well as in actual power above the House of Lords. And it was 
Walpole who set the example of quitting his office while he still retained the 
undiminished affection of his king for the avowed reason that he had ceased to 
possess the confidence of the House of Commons." — ^W. E. Hearn, ** The 
Government of England." 

C. Material Prosperity of England under Walpole. 

Papulation of England and Wales in 1700 = 5,134,561 1 
" " *• 1750 = 6,0.19.684/ 

National Debt in 1714 = ^^5 2,000,000 \ 

Total export trade of England in 1710 == ^^6,000,000 1 
•< ** •' 1760 = ;f 1 2,000,000 J 

** The nation, exhausted by the long wars of William and Anne, recovered 

strength in thirty years of peace that ensued ; and in that period, especially 

under the prudent rule of Walpole, the needs of our commercial greatness were 

gradually ripened. It was evidently the most prosperous season England liad 

ever experienced." — Hallam. 

D. Walpole's Opinion of George II. 

'* He thinks he is devilish stout and never gives up his will or his opinion; 
but he never acts in anything material according to either of them but when 
I have a mind he should . . . Our master, like most people's masters, wishes 
himself absolute, and fancies he has courage enough to attempt making himself 
so; but if I know anything of him, he is, with all his personal bravery, as 
great a political cowazd as ever wore a crown, and as much afraid to lose 
it." — ^LoRD HsRVEY's Memoirs of the Reign of George II. 

E. CONTEBCPORARY VERDICTS ON WALPOLE. 

** He is a brave fellow ; he has more spirit than any man I ever knew." — 
George II. 

** The prudence, steadiness and vigilance of that man preserved the crown to 
this Royal family, and with it their laws and liberties to this country." — Burke. 

** He was a fine fellow, and his very enemies deemed him so before his 

death." — ^JoH nson. 

*< Seen him I have ; but in his happier hour 
Of social pleasure ill-exchanged for power; 
Seen him unencumbered with the venal tribe, 
Smile without art and win without a bribe." — Pope. 



LECTURE II. 
THE POLITICAL AWAKENING. 

William Pitt, Lord Chatham. 
The Founding of the Empire. 

" A great and celebrated name ; a name that keeps the name of thU 
countiy respectable in every other on the globe." — Edmund Burke. 

" Yottr country has been long in labor, and has suffered much, bat a- 
last she has produced a man.*' — Frederick the Great. 

" I want to call England out of that enenrate state in which 20,000 men 
from France can shake her." — ^William Pitt, 1757. 

" No man ever entered the Earl of Chatham's closet who did not feel 
himself, if possible, braver at his return than when he went in." — CoLONBL 
Barr£. 

<*Thi8 most remarkable man who, in spite of many and glaring defects, 
was undoubtedly one of the noblest, as he was one of the greatest, who 
have ever appesured in English politics." — W. E. Lecky. 

" HLb greatness is throughout identified with the expansion of England ; 
he is a statesman of Greater Britain. It is in the buccaneering war with 
Spain that he sows his political wild oats; his glory is won in the great 
colonial duel with France ; his old age is spent in striving to avert schism 
in Greater Britain." — Sir John Seeley. 

" If ever there has lived a man in modem times to whom the praise of a 
Roman spirit might be truly applied, that man beyond all doubt was 
WUliam Pitt . . . Bred amidst too frequent examples of corruption ; 
entering public life at a low tone of public morals ; standing between the 
mock-patriots and the sneerers at patriotism — ^between Bollngbroke and 
Walpole — he manifested the most scrupulous disinterestedness, and the 
most lofty and generous purposes : he shunned the taint himself, and in 
time removed it from his country." — Lord Mahon. 

" He was a political mystic ; sometimes sublime, sometimes impossible, 
and sometimes insane. But he had genius ... No country could have 
too many Pitts : the more she has the greater will she be. But no country 
could afford the costly and splendid luxury of many Chathams."— -Lord 

ROSEBERY. 

'* That low man seeks a little thing to do, 

Sees it and does it : 
This high man, with a great thing to pursue. 

Dies ere he knows it. 
That low man goes on adding one to one. 

His hundred's soon hit : 
This high man, aiming at a million. 

Misses an unit." 

(9) 
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SCOPE OF LECTURE. 

The oontnst between Walpole and '\^^lliam Pitt. Empire-building. Ha- 
miliating position of England in 1757. Disasters on sea and land. " We are 
no longer a nation" (Chesterfield). Four years later, nnder Htt, England 
stood at the head of all the nations, victorioas in America, victorious in India, 
▼ictorious on the sea. 

The change of English opinion in regard to the Empire. Decline of the 
pessimist view of the Colonies and India. Causes of the change. The shrink- 
age of the world, stronger race-sympathy, better interpretation of ftaat history. 
Seeley's ** Expansion of England*' and its influence upon thought. The necessity 
of aright perspective of the eighteenth century. Its chief aspect is — Greater 
Britian. 

The dreary period succeeding Walpole*s fall, 1742-1757. Incompetence of 
his rivals, Pulteney and Carteret. The ascendency of the Pelhams. What 
circumstances gave them power ? Henry Pelham a bad copy of Walpole. 
Contemptibillty of the Duke of Newcastle. Opinions of contemporaries. His 
ignorance and absurdity. Notwithstanding, for a quarter of a century no 
minister, not even Pitt, could govern England without Newcastle's 00-opera- 
tion. The age of gross Parliamentary corruption. The House of Commons 
independent of the Crown and not yet controlled by public opinion. Rotten 
boroughs. Bribery almost a necessity of the times. The extent of Parliament- 
ary corruption. Lord Beaconsfield's description of English government at this 
time — a Venetian oligarchy. Newcastle, a man of great wealth, carii^ only 
for power, became in 1754 the chief of the Whig grandees and governor of 
England, although " not fit to be Chamberlain in the smallest of German Courts." 
The critical character of George IPs last years. Incessant war. The great 
colonial duel of France and England. Supremacy in America and Asia at 
stake. The need of a Hero-King. Failure of the Whig aristocracy to pro- 
duce a leader of genius. Against the wishes of the King and of the nobles, 
the nation in 1757 forced Pitt Into power. " It is the people who have sent 
me here." 

European politics at this date. Frederic II and the Seven Years' War. 
Prussia and England ranged against France, Austria, Russia, Sweden, Poland. 
The real meaning of the Seven Years' War for England. " Here is a develop- 
ment which ever since the seventeenth century has been steadily growii^ in 
magnitude; here is a development which binds together the future with the 
post." The race for Empire. Success of the French. Disasters of the English 
before Pitt. Braddock's defeat in America. 50,000 Hanoverians to defend 
England 1 The loss of Minorca. Calcutta taken by Surajah Dowlah. 
Sunender of the Duke of Cumberland. The convention of Koster-Seven. 
** It is time for England to slip her cables and float away into some unknown 
ocean." (Horace Walpole). Accession of William Pitt to ower. *' I know 
that I can save this country and that no one else can." 



II 

Pitt's early career. Bom in 1708, and entered Parliament, a *' Comet of the 
Bines/' in 1735. The «' Boy Patriots/' Pitt's burning patriotism the secret of 
his snccess. His consummate eloquence. Different conditions of eighteenth 
and nineteenth century oratory. The " grand style." The oratory of inspira- 
tion. C3iaige of theatricality. Pitt's faults:— (a) Lack of simplicity; (i) 
Want of humor ; {c) His arrogance, a "Grand Solitary," without friends ; (d) 
The inconsistencies of his Parliamentary career, /. £•. as regards standing army. 
Hanorerian subsidies, attitude towards George II. But after all these are 
slight faults in comparison with the general nobility and grandeur of his 
nature, as shown in (i) his courage. The '< Great Commoner," dependent 
entirely upon his popularity, constantly espouses unpopular causes. Illustra- 
tions — ^Admiral Byng, clamor against Scotsmen, John Wilkes, American 
resistance. . (2) Disinterestedness as regards money. His conduct as Pay- 
master of the Forces compared with that of Henry Fox. The first protest 
against the mercenary politics of the eighteenth century and the systematic 
plundering of England by the Whig aristocracy. (3) Intense patriotism. "He 
loved England as an Athenian loved the city of the Violet Crown." The 
English Empire of to-day is a monument to him. The stupendous nature of 
his task. His successful appeal to higher ideals. The awakening of the dry 
bones. "The ardor of his soul set the whole kingdom on fire" 

Pitt's Great Administration, 1 757-1 761. English successes in India under 
Clive were not due to him, but coincided in time with his real achievements. 
The battle of Plassey. Eyre Coote's victory of Wandewash. Capture of 
Pondicherry. The French worsted in India. Pitt's own work is Canada and 
the expulsion of the French from North America. His policy of " winning 
America in Germany." Importance of his close alliance with Frederick the 
Great Condition of North America when Pitt took office. Magnificent daring 
and enterprise of the French. Their plan of hemming in the English and 
preventing their advance to the West. The Marquis of Montcalm. The chain 
of forts. Defeats of Major George Washii^on and General Braddock. Pitt's 
great effort of 1759. 1^^^ separate armies hurled against Canada. Pitt's 
sagacity in choosing men. General Wolfe, character and history. The famous 
siege of Qnebec The strength of the position. Wolfe's early failures. The 
last, forlorn hope, and the Heights of Abraham. The night attack and the 
battle. Death of Wolfe. Death of Montcalm. Significance of the victory. 
The doom of French dominion in America. Contest of France and England 
on the sea. Pitt's sea-<[ogs. Lord Hawke's defeat of the French navy in 
Qniberon Bay. Final supremacy of England on the sea. Condnsion— in 
three years William Pitt had changed the history of the world. Is there any 
greater name in our national record ? 

IMPORTANT DATES. 
1708. Birth of Pitt 

1726. At Trinity Collie, Oxford. 
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'735. M.P. for Old Sarum. 

I736, Dismissed from the army by Walpole. Oppoation. 

1 746. Paymaster of the Forces. 

1755. Attack on Newcastle. Dismissed from office. 

1756. Devonshire-Pitt Coalition, lasts only a few months. 

Ths Great Admiicistration. 
June^ I7S7* ^^ October^ I'^bi, 

1757. Battlb op Plassey (June). Conquest of Bengal. 
Defeat of Cumberland (July). Rochefort failure. 
Battle of Rossbach. 

1758. Howe's attack on St. Malo and Cherbourg. 

Fall of Louisbnrg. Capture of Cape Breton and of Fort Duquesne. 

1759. " The Year of Victories." Capture of Fort Niagara (Prideaux) 
Capture of Ticonderoga (Amherst). 

Wolfe's victory on Heights of Abraham. 

Capture of Goree, Senegal and Guadaloupe. 

English nayal victory at Lagos Bay (Boscawen). 

Battle of Minden. Defeat of the French. 

Battle of Quiberon Bay. Defeat of the French navy, English 

SUPREME ON THE SeA. 

1760. Final Conquest of Canada. 

Battle of Wandewash (Eyre Coote). Conquest of the Camaiic. 

1761. Resignation of Pitt. 
1763. Peace of Paris. 

SUBJECTS FOR CLASS. 

1. The Young Pretender. • 6. England and Frederick the Great. 

2. Henry Fox. 7. The beginnings of English Rule in 

3. Pitt's early career in Parliament. India. 

4. Character of George II. 8. Clive and Dupleix. 

5. The Seven Years' War. 

QUESTIONS FOR ESSAYS. 

1. Explain and illustrate the influence exercised by William Pitt, E^rl of 
Chatham, on English politics. 

2. The growth and extent of Parliamentsiry corruption in England in the 
eighteenth century. 

3. What were the circumstances in which Canada became a British 
possession ? 

4. India in 1 750. 

5. What judgment do you pass on Qive's early proceedings in India ? 

6. What amount of truth is there in Shelbume's bitter criticism of Chatham's 
character ? 
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BOOKS. 

A. Essential Book. Sir John Seeley's " Expansion of England *' (Mac- 
millan). 

B. Biographies. There is as yet, unfortunately, no good book, great or 
small, dealing with the life d William Pitt, Earl of Giatham. Read, as intro- 
duction, Macaulay's ** Essays " and Lecky's " History of England," vol. iL 
Consult Lord K Fitzmaurice's ^ life of Shelbume" (a hostile view). Lord 
Mahon*s<< History of England," and Thackeray's " History of W.Pitt" (2 
▼ols., 1827). 

C. For Canada. Parkman's " Montcalm and Wolfe." 

D. India. Lyall's «< British Dominion in India; " Wilson's " life of CUve." 

E. Accessible Original Authorities. Chatham's ''Speeches;" Chatham 
" Correspondence," 4 vols. ; Almon's ^'Anecdotes and Speeches of Chatham ; '* 
Walpole's " Memoirs." 

NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A. Engush Possessions in 17 14 and 1763. 

I. 1 7 14. North American coast from Nova Scotia to Florida, and inland to 
the Alleghany Mountains ; Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and Hudson's Bay 
India: small setdements in Bengal and Madras, Bombay. West Indies: 
Jamaica, Barbadoes, Bahamas, Bermudas, St. Christopher, Antigua. Africa: 
Cape Coast Castle. Europe : Gibraltar and Minorca. 

II. 1763. As before, with the additions of (a) Upper and Lower Canada, 
Labrador, New Brunswick, Cape Breton Isle, Prince Edward's Isle,' and all 
territory north of Louisiana and Mexico and west of the Alleghanies ; {6) 
Bengal, Masulipatam, the Northern Circais, supremacy over Axoot; Grenada 
St Vincent's, Dominica, Guadaloupe, Trinidad. 

B. The Pitts and Grenvilles. 

Richard Grenville. 

I 



Hester, Richard, George Grenville, 

m. WiLUAM Pitt, Earl Temple. Prime Minister, 1763. 



Earl of Chatham. 



John, Earl of William Pitt, Hester, m. 

Chatham. Prime Minister, Earl Stanhope. 

1783. 

C. Pitt's Dictatorship. 

*' Without a moment of hesitation, without a twinge of diffidence, he set 

himself at the head of his countrymen ; and they, placing their blood and 

treasure at his disposal, believing all that he asserted, paying all that he 
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demanded, undertaking everything that he advised, followed him through 
an unbroken couzse of effort and victory with an enterprise and a resolution 
worthy of his own. . . . 'You would not know your country again,* 
Walpole wrote to Sir Horace Mann. ' You left it a private little island, living 
upon its means. You would find it the capital of the world.' . . . While tho 
renown of the great Englishman was spread over three continents by a series 
of triumphs, vast, rajnd and durable beyond any which axe rdated in the pages 
of Curtius or livy, at home his empire was unbounded, and even undisputed. 
During four whole sessions his opponents never ventured to test the opinion of 
Fsrliament by caUing for a vote. Charges of inconsistency, of recklessness, of 
profusion, were disdainfully cast aside, and ere long ceased to be uttered. 
When he thought fit to break silence, every phrase had the weight of a despot's 
edict." — ^Trevelyan, Early History of C. J. Fox. 

D. England and the Sea-Powbr During the Seven Years' War. 

''(She conquered) by the superiority of her Government using the tremendous 
weapon of her sea-power. This made her rich, and in turn protected the trade 
by which she had her wealth. With her money she upheld her few auxiliaries 
mainly Prussia and Hanover, in their desperate strife. Her power was every- 
where that her ships could reach, and there was none to dispute the sea with 
her. Where she would she went, and with her went her guns and her troops. 
By this mobility her forces were multiplied, those of her enemies distracted. 
Ruler of the sea, she everywhere obstructed its highways." — Captain Mahan, 
Influence of the Sea-Power upon History. 

E. Problems of Empire. 

" I show you mighty events in the future, events of which, as future, we know 
as yet nothing but that they must come, and that they must be mighty. These 
events are some further development in the relation of England to her colonies 
and also in relation to India. . . . Will there be a great dismptioa? Will 
Canada and Austzalia become independent States ? Shall we abandon India, 
and will some native govenmient, at present almost inconceivable, take the 
[Jace of the Viceroy and his Council? Or will the opposite of all this happen? 
Will Great Britain rise to a higher form of ocganizatioa? Will the English 
race, which is divided by so many oceans, making a full use of modem scientific 
inventions, devise some organization like that of the United States, under which 
full liberty and solid union may be reconciled with unbounded territorial 
extension? " — SiR John Seeley. 

F. Two Warnings on Empire. 

(a) " Since first the dominion of man was asserted over the ocean, three 
thrones of mark above all others have been set upon its sands : the thrones of 
Tyre, Venice and England. Of the first of these great powers only the 
memory remains; of the second, the ruin ; the third, which inherits their great* 
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ness, may, if it forget their example, be led through prouder eminence to lest 
pitied destruction." — ^John Ruskin. 

(3) God of our fathers, known of old — 

Lord of our fiur-flung battle-line — 
Beneath Whose awful Hand we hold 

Dominion over palm and pine — 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget — ^lest we forget I 

The tumult and the shouting dies — 

The captains and the kings depart; 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice — 

An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we foiget — lest we forget I 

Far-called, our navies melt away — 

On dune and headland sinks the fire- 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tjrre ! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet. 
Lest we forget — ^lest we forget I 

If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe — 

Such boasting as the Gentiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the Law — 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget — ^lest we forget 1 

For heathen heart that puts her trust 

In reeking tube and iron shard — 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 

And guarding, calls not Thee to guard 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy Mercy on Thy people, Lord ! 

RuDYA&D Kipling. 



LECTURE III. 
KING GEORGE III, 1760-1783. 

Monarchy and Oligarchy. The Last Struggle for 

Personal Rule. 

" George, be a King." — ^The Princess Dowager. 

*' Prerogative has become a fashionable word." — Horace Walfole. 

** The king of England is not only the chief, but properly the sole niagis- 
trate of the nation, all others acting by commission from and in due 
subordination to him." — ^Blackstone's Commentaries, 1765. 

'* Why all this childish jealousy of the power of the Crown ? The 
Crown has not power enough."— Samuel Johnson. 

** Absolute Monarchy — the true Euthanasia of the British Constitution." 
— David Hume. 

** . , , half a patriot, half a coward grown, 
I fly from petty tyrants to the throne." 

— Goldsmith. 

*< No monarch, not Henri Quatre, not Maria Theresa, not even our own 
Elizabeth, was ever more deeply rooted in the hearts of the people." — 
Lord Mahon. 

*' Stranger irony of Fate can hardly be imagined than that which placed 
this stupidest of rulers at the head of a great people during one of its most 
trying crises ; as if to show how much mischief can be worked by wrong- 
headed honesty, and how little the stupidity or the mischief wrought by a 
ruler can affect loyalty. . . . His popubuity was due in part to the net 
that he represented fairly enough those quahties of dogged courage and 
honesty, shading by imperceptible degrees into sheer pig^eadedness and 
insensibility to new ideas, upon which we are accustomed, rightly or 
wrongly, to pride ourselves." — Leslie Stephen. 

" He inflicted more profound and enduring injuries upon his country 
than any other modem English king. Ignorant, narrow-minded and 
arbitrary, with an unbounded confidence in his own judgment, and an 
extravagant estimate of his prerogative, resolved at all hazards to compel 
his ministers to adopt his own views, or to undermine them if they refused, 
he spent a long life in obstinately resisting measures which are now almost 
universally admitted to have been good, and in supporting measures which 
are as universally admitted to have been bad." — W. E. Lecky. 

*' Punctual, patient, self-willed, and self-possessed; intruding into every 
department; inquiring greedily into every detail; making everybody's 
duty his own, and then doing it conscientiously, indefatigably, and as badly 

(16) 
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as it ooald povibly be done ; he had almost all the Qualities which enable 
a man to use, or misuse, an exalted station with hardly any of the talents 
by means of which such a station can be reached from below."— Trxvbl- 
YAN's Life OF Fox. 

" By a certain peisistent astuteness ; hv the dextrous utilizing of political 
rivalries; by cajoUng some men and betraying others; by a resolute 
adroitness that turned disaster and even disease into instruments of his 
aim, the king realized his darling object, of converting the dc^eship to 
which he had succeeded into a real and to some extent a penonal mon- 
archy." — ^LOKD ROSSBKRY*S LiPB OF PlTT. 



SCOPE OF LECTURE. 

The *' Expansion of England" is not the whole of eighteenth-century 
history. Tendency of Sir John Seeley and his disciples to undervalue the 
Paiiiamentary struggles of the period, and to cast soom upon " the dull brawls 
of the Wilkes period^" upon which Edmund Burke bestowed a good deal of 
attention. *< It is not the mere multiplication of a race, nor its difiusion over 
the habitable globe, that sets its deepest mark on the histoiy of a state, but rather 
those changes in idea, disposition, faculty, and, above all, in institution, which 
settle what manner of race it shall be that does in this way replenish the earth." 
The Industrial Revolution and the Religious Revolution of the eighteenth 
century are scarcely less important than England's territorial expansion. The 
Constitutional struggle of George Ill's reign, less critical than that of Charles 
Fs time, is, nevertheless, full of interest, especially as regards the king's 
determined and partially successful attempt to restore Personal Government by 
the monarchy. 

Modem changes in historical opinion. Altered ideas of the Conqueror, of 
Henxy II, of Henry VIII, of Strafford and Cromwell, of Queen Elizabeth. The 
fate of George III. His enormous popularity ohce rivaled that of Elizabeth. 
Causes of English respect for him. A representative Englishman of the period, 
strongly imbued with the ideas, prejudices, virtues, and faults of the English 
middle-class. Almost universally condemned by modem historians. '* Only a 
dull man with a rather bad heart" "A smaller mind than any English 
king before him save James II." '<An arbitrary and bigoted king whose best 
excuse is that he had not made himself a ruler instead of being what nature 
intended him to be, a ploughman." How far are these severe verdicts justified ? 

George Ill's early life and surroundings. Character of his father, Frederic, 
Prince of Wales. Sir Robert Walpole's opinion of him : ** A poor, feeble, 
irresolute, false, dishonest, contemptible wretch." His death in 1 751. The 
Princess Dowager and her training. Made her son a respectability. The 
domestic virtues of George III. Not allowed f o mix in society lest lus morals 
should suffer I The Prince's dutifulness, as for example, in the matter of his 
affection for Lady Sarah Lennox. His defective education. To the last he 
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lemained a narrow, nncultiired British Philistine. " Was there ever such staff 
as great part of Shakespeare?" The deadly dullness of his court. Miss 
Bumey's appalling account of it Importance of understanding the political 
principles in which he was educated. Anti-Whig training of a king who owed 
his throne to the Whig Revolution. Influence of Lord Bolingbroke. The 
" Patriot King " and its main doctrines. Importance of Bolingbroke's work in 
transforming the creed and policy of the Tory party. Shallowness and insin- 
cerity of the book. Its idea of kingship, however, governing as well as 
reigning, was that which the young king adopted and tried to carry out. 

The duel of George III with the Whig oligarchy. Advantages on the side 
of the King: (a) ''Gloried in the name of Briton;" (d) Jacolntism dead; 
(c) Adhesion of the new Tory party ; (</) Disunion of the Whigs. Degeneracy 
of party. Chatham's dislike of it aids George III. The services of the Whig 
nobility to England had been very great, but it had done its work and cumbered 
the ground. The Whig methods of government. The ** Spoils system " in 
Parliament. [" Every one for himself and the Exchequer for us all." Increase 
of corruption. Scandals of Irish and American jobbery. Junius' attack. The 
King turns the methods of the Whigs against themselves and becomes the 
arch-corrupter of Parliament. Plausibility of his scheme for the destruction of 
party government His overthrow of successive Whig ministries by detestable 
methods. The *< King's friends." Did Burke exaggerate? The King's 
treachery to his ministexs. " At home in all the darkest comers of the political 
workshop." How far was he successful ? The end of Whig monopoly. Per- 
sonal government of the sovereign prevailed under Lord North, a mere Grand 
Vizier ; and all through the reign the wishes and prejudices of the King were a 
chief factor in English politics. The achievements of ten years. Meaning of 
1783. George Ill's triumph only partial. ** In ridding himself of the tyranny 
of the Whigs, with the assistance of Pitt, he only exchanged one bondage for 
another." 

The King's general influence upon the course of English history. Puritan 
morals at court. " In the private and domestic virtues few men and certainly 
no monarch ever excelled him" (Lord Mahon). Benjamin Franklin*s 
eulogy. The King's sincere patriotism. Few sovereigns, however, have 
effected so much mischief. ''The tyranny of ignorant conscientiousness." 
Examples: (i) The Wilkes controversy. Great constitutional questions 
involved. The transformation of John Wilkes into a popular hero. (2) The 
King's opposition to all schemes of Parliamentary Reform. (3} His attitude 
toward the Test and Corporation Acts, and the infamous Slave Trade. (4) 
His responsibility for the American quarrel. Not just to make him the scape- 
goat for this. The war was popular at first and the nation must share the 
blame. But the King reasted conciliation and embittered the contest. '* Every 
means of distressing America must meet with my concurrence." The '* King's 
War." (5) George III and Ireland. Why did the Act of Union fiul? 
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Refusal of Catholic Emancipation due to the King's bigotxy. (6) Danger to 
the English Constitution from the King's policy. Contrast between the per- 
sonal rale of George III and the constitational government of Queen Victoria. 

IMPORTANT DATES. 

1760. Accession of George III at the age of twentj-two. 

1761. Resignation of Pitt Ministry of Lord Bate. 
Z763. Peace of Puis. Ministiy of George Grenville. 

1764. First expalsion of John Wilkes from the House of Commons. 

1 765. Ministry of Lord Rockingham. 

1766. Ministry of Lord Chatham. His illness and retirement 

1768. Ministiy of the Duke of Grafton. 

1769. The Wilkes qaarrel. The '' Letters of Jnnins." 

1770. Reappearance of Chatham. Ministiy of Lord North 
1776. Declaration of American Independence. 

1778. Death of Chatham. 

1782. Second Rockingham Ministry. Irish legislative Independence. 
Edmund Burke. Charles James Fox. 

Pitt's Bill for Parliamentary Reform. 

Burke's Bill for Economical Reform. Shelbume Ministry. 

1783. Treaties of Paris and Versailles. 
Coalition Ministiy of Fox and North. 
Mmistry of William Pitt. 

SUBJECTS FOR CLASS. 



1. Bolingbroke's " Patriot King." 

2. Burke's <' Thoughts on Present 

Discontents." 

3. The ** Letters of Junius." 

4. Character of Lord North. 

5. Charles James Fox. 



6. Qive's Second GovemQrship. 

7. Warren Hastings in India. 

8. The Irish Revolution of 1782. 

9. Henxy Grattan. 

10. Early career of William Pitt. 



QUESTIONS FOR ESSAYS. 

1. The case for and against King George HI. 

2. What constitutional questions are illustrated by the career of Wilkes ? 

3. To what extent was George III successful in re-establishing personal 
monarchy ? 

4. Trace out the causes leading to Irish legislative independence. 

5. State and criticize Edmund Burke's view of the English Constitution. 

6. What, in your opinion, are Burke's chief contributions to political 

philosophy ? 

BOOKS. 

A. Text-book. " Our Hanoverian Kings/' by B. C. Skottowe, pp. 213-293. 



B. Madc Adthoutt. LedEj's «* Holay of Eb^and m the Ei^HecDdi 
Centmy," vok. iu, it. 

C IiXCTTKATiVE LmRART MAsnoLPixaES. («) Boliiiefaroke's ** PMnot 
Kii^;'' (i) Brnke't <<Thoa^rtB on the Cnne of FkCKOft Dboontcnls ;** (r) 
'^ The Letten of Jmiias ;'' (^) Beninniii Fnnkfin's •* Antobtognphj.*' 

D. SPECIAI.SUBJ1CTS. Bumn: John Modcy's" life;" Hoke's "WoriOy" 
voLi (Oarendoii Pkcs); Leslie Stqihen's • Ei^Ush Thon^ m tibe Ei^. 
teenth Centniy." Fox: Trcweijta^M ^Lile.** Wiluam Pnr: Ixrd Rose- 
bery's ^Life." WAmuoc Hastings: Ljall's « life." Imland: Lcdkfs 
** Histofy," sod <« Leaden of Pnbik Opfanon in Iidaoid ;" Fronde's - Ei^&h 
inlieUDd." 

E. RxFnt to Lofd Mahon's «• HistDcy ; " Sir G. C Lewis' «« AdnmnatntioDs 
of Great Britain;" Diccy's <<Law of the Coutitiitioa;" Ifacanlqr's 
•^Enays;" Enkine May's « ConstitntioDal History;" Medley's «Eiig^ 
CoDStitiitkiDal Histoiy;" Horace Walpole's "Memoiis;'' "The Chatham 
CoRCspondeiioe;" " Correspondence of Geoige HI and Loid Noitfi ; " ''The 
Annnal Register from 1758. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
A. GROWTH OF Political Coulctption umdxr Gborgb HI. Facts 

AMD FtGOlLIS. 

In 1770, 192 members of the Honse of Commons held places nnder the 
Govemmenty the nmnber having doubled since 1740. In I7S2» 11,500 revenne 
officers were employed and were believed to control no less than seventy 
elections. In 1767, Chesterfield tried to bay a seat for his son for ;f 2,500 and 
fiuled, Indian Nabobs having raised the price. In 1768, the election contest in 
Westmoreland and Cumberland cost ;^^ooo. In 1761, the borongh of Sud- 
bury, later on Oxford and Shoreham, tried to sell themselves to the highest 
bidder. In 1774, it was proved that out of 513 members who sat for England 
and Wales, 254 represented less than 11,500 voters and 56 about 700 voters, 
six members having constituencies of not more than three ! In 1776, through 
George Ill's lavish use of pensions and bribes, there was a deficit of £^oofloo 
in the royal accounts. On one occasion the Secretary of the Treasury paid 
away j^2$fiOO in bribes in a single day. 

** If any man challenges me to assert that there is much oorruption in both 
Houses, I would laugh in his face, and tell him that he knows it as well as I." 
— Lord Chatham. 

'* Every man of consequence almost in the kingdom has a son, relation, 
friend or dependent, whom he wishes to provide for; and unfortunately for the 
liberty of this country, the Crown has the means of gratifying the expectations 
of them all." — Bishop Watson. 
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" Parliament, chosen by corrupt constituencies^ was corruptly influenced by 
corrupt ministers, of whom Junius told the literal truth when he said that they 
addressed themselyes neither to the passions, nor to the understanding, but 
simply to the touch. The arguments b^ which Grenville and Graiton peisoaded 
their supporters were bank-bills for £2XXi and upwards, so generously deab 
about at a Premier's levee that sometimes they were slipped into a hand which 
was ashamed to close upon them ; tickets for state lotteries, sold to members of 
Parliament in parcels of five hundred, and resold by them at a profit of two 
pounds a ticket; Government loans subscribed for by the friends of Govern- 
ment at par, and then thrown on the Oty at a premium of seven, and even 
eleven per cent. Lord Bute and his adherents, by one such transaction, robbed 
the country of nearly ;f 400^000." — ^Tbjcvblyan, Life of Fox. 

B. Growth of the National Dsbt During the Reign of 

George III. 

1763 (After Seven Years' War). ;f 133,287,940. 
1783 (After American War). ;£'273,ooo,ooo. 
18x5 (After Napoleonic War). ;f 885,000,000. 

C. Chatham and Burke on Party Government. 

<' As for myself, I purpose to continue acting through life upon the best 
convictions I am able to form, and under the obligation o( principles, not by 
the force of any particular bargains. . . . Whatever I think it my duty to 
oppose or promote, I shall do it independent of the sentiments of others. . • . 
I have no disposition to quit the free condition of a man standing single, and 
daring to appeal to his country at large upon the soundness of his principles and 
the rectitude of his conduct."— Chatham to Newcastle, 1764. 

" As to my future conduct, ' measures not men ' will be the rule of it." — 
Shelburne (Chatham's adherent) to Rockingham. 

" Party is a body of men united, for promoting by their joint endeavors the 
national interest, upon some particular principle upon which they are all agreed. 
For my part, I find it impossible to conceive that anyone believes in his own 
politic^ or thinks them to be of any weight, who refuses to adopt the means of 
having them reduced into practice. . . . Without a proscription of others, they 
are bound to give to their own party the preference in all things ; and by no 
means, for private considerations, to accept any offers of power in which the 
whole body is not included ; nor to suffer themselves to be led, or to be con- 
trolled, or to be over-balanced, in office or in council, by those who contradict 
the very fundamental principles on which their party is formed, and even those 
upon which every fair connection must stand. Such a generous contention for 
power, tax such manly and honorable maxims, will easily be distinguished from 
the mean and interested struggle for place and emoluments." — Burks, '* Pres- 
ent Discontents." 
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D. The Permanent Influence of Burke. 

'' There b no political figure of the eighteenth century which retains so 
enduring an interest, or which repajrs so amply a careful study, as Edmund 
Burke. . . . There is scarcely any serious political thinker in England who has 
not learned much from his writings, and whom he has not profoundly influenced 
either in the way of attraction or in the way of repulsion. . . . There is perhi^ 
no English prose-writer since Bacon, whose works are so thickly staned with 
thought The time may come when they will be no longer read. The time 
will never come in which men would not grow the wiser by reading them.''— - 
W. E. Lecky. 

E. Some Apothegms of Burks. 

" People will not look forward to posterity who never look backward to 
their ancestors.'^ 

" He that accuses all mankind of corruption ought to remember that he is 
sure to convict only one." 

'* It is no inconsiderable part of wisdom to know how much of an evil ought 
to be tolerated." 

" Nobody will be argued into slavery." 

*< I know no method of drawing up an indictment against a whole people." 

" Magnanimity in politics is not seldom the truest wisdom, and a great empire 
and little minds go ill together." 

" I am not one of those who think that the people are never in the wrong. 

. . But I do say, that in all disputes between them and their rulers, the 
presumption is at least upon a par in fiivor of the people. . . . The people 
have no interest in disorder. When they do wrong, it is their enor, and not 
their crime." 



LECTURE IV. 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

The Disruption of the British Race. Chatham, Burke, 

Franklin, George Washington. 

*' Colonies are only sddements made in distant parts of the world for 
the improvement of trade." — Gboros Grsnville. 

** To found a great empire for the sole purpose of raising up a people of 
customers may, at first sight, appear a project fit only for a nation of shop- 
keepers. It is, however, a project altogether unfit for a nation of shop- 
. keepers, though extremely fit for a nation whose government is influenced 
by shopkeepers." — ^Adaic Smith. 

" Colonies are like fruits which cling to the tree only till they ripen." — 
Turcot, 1750. 

**The secession of our first colonies was not a mere normal result of 
expansion, like the bursting of a bubble, but the result of temporary con- 
ditions, removable and which have been removed." — Seslby. 

" The wild wastes of America have been turned into pleasant habita^ 
tions ; little villages in Great Britain into manufacturing towns and opulent 
cities; and London itself bids fair to become the metropolis of the world. 
These are the fruits of commerce and liberty. The Bntish Empire, to be 
perpetuated, must be built on the principles of justice." — Legislature of 
MaIssachusbtts, 1764. 

** The British colonists do not hold their liberties or their lands by so 
slippery a tenure as the will of the prince. Colonists are men, the common 
children of the same Creator witn their brethren of Great Britain." — 
James Otis. 

*' Will these American children, planted by our care, nourished up to 
strength and opulence by our indulgence, and protected by our arms, 
grudge to contrioute their mite to relieve us from the heavy burden under 
which we lie ? " — Charles Townshend, 1765. 

** They planted by j^ettr care t No ; your oppressions planted them in 
America. They fled firom your tyranny to a then uncultivated, unhospi- 
table country, where they exposed themselves to almost all the hardships 

to which human nature is liable They nourished by jraur 

indulgence! They grew by your neglect of them They 

protected by your arms t They have nobly taken up arms in your defense ; 
have exerted a valor, amid their constant and laborious industry, for the 
defense of a countjy whose frontier was drenched in blood, while its 
interior parts yielded all its little savings to your emolument . . . The 
people, I believe, are as truly loyal as any subjects the king has ; but a 
people jealous of their liberties, and who will vindicate them, if ever they 
should be violated." — Colonel Barr^ 

'< If the offspring are grown too big and too resolute to obey the parent, 
you must try which is Uic strongest, and exert all the powers of the mother 
country to decide the contest."— Lord Mansfield, 1766. 
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'* America mnst fe«r you before she can lof?e yon. If America is to be 
the judge, you may tax in no instance, yon may regulate in no instance. 
I am against repealing the last Act of Parliament, securing to us a reyenue 
out of America; I wQl never think of repealing if until I see America at 
my feet." — Lord North, 1768. 

** I rejoice that America has resisted. Three millions of people, so dead 
to all the feelings of liberty as voluntarily to submit to be sjares, would 
have been fit instruments to make slaves of the rest I oome not here 
armed at all points with law cases and Acts of Parliament, witib the statute* 
book doubled down in dogs ears, to defend the cause of liberty. I can 
acknowledge no veneration for any procedure, law or ordinance, that is 
repugnant to reason and the first elements ot our constitution. The 
goitleman asks. When were the Colonies emancipated ? I desire to know 
when they were made slaves? But I do not dwell upon words. The 
profits to Grea Britain from the trade of the Colonies, through all its 
branches, is two millions a year . . . This is the price that America pays 
you for her protection. And shal a miserable financier come with a boast 
that he can fetch a peppercorn into the Exchequer to the loss of millions to 
the nation? . . . The American have not acted in all things with 
prudence and temper. The] have been driven to madness by injustice. 
Will you punish them for the madness you have occasioned ? Rather let 
prudence and temper come firsi fron thL side." — Lord Chatham. 

'* O thou, that sendest ou the man 

To rule by land and sea. 
Strong mother of a Lion-line, 
Be proud of those strong sons of thine 

Who wrenched their rights from thee ! 

" What wonder if in noble heat 

Those men thine arms withstood, 
Retaught the lesson thou hadst taught. 
And in thy spirit with thee fought — 

Who sprang from English blood 1 " 

Lord Trnnyson. 

SCOPE OF LECTURE. 

The two political firilures of modem English History. Ireland and America. 
The full finits of the American Revolution have not yet been reaped. It is 
blind optimism to regard the disruption of our race as a blessing in disguise. 
The age of great empires has arrived : the era of small states is over. The 
Anglo-Saxon and the Slav. A hundred million Russians are balanced by one 
hundred million of the British race, but the latter has a divided political 
allegiance. Possibility of collision between England and America. The history 
of our separation. 

The extent, population and circumstances of the American Colonies in 1760. 
The original thirteen. — Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, Mary- 
land, the Carolinas, Georgia. Their estimated population about 1,600,000 
(indusive of negroes). Extent of the territory. Three typical Colonies, 
Massachusetts, Virginia, New York. 
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Voginia, the ** Old Dominion,*' not colonized by Raleigh, dates from 1607. 
Captain John Smith. Its foundation due, not to rdigiouB enthusiasm, bat 
commercial adventnie. Early hardships and misfortuMS. Tobacco-growing 
saved the colony. Its characteristics— royalist, CSinrch of England, aristocratic. 
Faults and virtues of the Virginian oligarchy. Small regard for education. 
"I thank God there are here no firee schools nor printing." (l^rginian 
Goyemorof 1671.) 

The contrast afforded by New England, Gdvinist, religious, with tendencies 
to republicanism and equality. The splendid human material, and the stem 
disdpUne of New England. Zeal for education. Learned scholars of the 
Massachusetts Bay settlement stamped their impress upon the Puritan 
Colonies. The schools of New England. Harvard College. Vast influence 
of New England upon American history. 

New York — a colony of quite different origin. Originally Dutch — New 
Netherland. Passed into the hands of Charles II in 1664, and by him granted 
to his brother, the Duke of York. The Dutch impress still remains visible. 
Heterogeneous population of later days, Germans, Huguenots, Swedes, Scots, 
Pennsylvania, the refuge of every people and faith, has an even greater variety. 

The government of the Colonies before 1760. There were many diversities, 
but each possessed a very large measure of home rule. The colonial legisla- 
tures had exercised, almost unchallenged, exclusive power of internal taxation 
tmtil 1763. The royal governors and their powers, theoretical and real. The 
Imperial Parliament could legislate for the Colonies, but rarely did so except to 
rq^ulate trade and manufactures. Leassen^faire policy generally prevailed, with 
hiqppy results. Active interest and interference under Grenville. Refusal of 
Sir Robert Walpole to levy taxesin America. The new policy. 

The Americans, though generally free, labored under one tremendous 
disability and grievance, the restriction of their trade. Old-world view of 
Colonies. The mother country protected, and in return expected to manipulate 
trade in her own interest. A narrow mercantile policy, more than anything 
else, estranged the Colonies from England. What were the restrictions? 
{a) "Enumerated" articles could be exported to Great Britain alone, e. g. 
tobacco, cotton, (k) All imported goods from Europe had first to be landed 
in England and pay duty, {c) No grain or salted provisions could be exported 
to England, {d) No manufacture likely to compete with home industries, e. g. 
woolen goods, hats, steel, could be exported from the Colonies to any country 
whatsoever, {e) Sugar, molasses, drawn from the French or Spanish West 
Indies, were not, by law, permitted to enter the English Colonies. 

The behavior of Great Britain, in this matter, was not exceptionally 
oppressive, but rather the opposite. Adam Smith's testimony. Reciprocal 
advantages of the colonisU. Bounties on American exports. Notwithstanding, 
when the population of the Colonies increased, there were great and genuine 
hardships, as, for example, the denial of commercial intercourse with West 
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Indian islands. The restrictive laws, however, weie systemadcaliy evaded. 
The smuggling tiade was the safety valve of America. The trooble began 
when Grenville's Government entered upon a real endeavor to put the law 
into execution. Arthur Young's view. 

How fitf was the conquest of Canada a cause of the American Rebellion? 
Changed conditions brought about by the Treaty of Paris and the removal of 
the dangers from the French. Predictions of Montcalm and TuigoL There is 
danger of attributing too much importance to this cause. " The expulsion of the 
French from Canada made it possible for the Americans to dispense with English 
protection. The commercial restrictions alone made it their interest to do so." 

The undoubted loyalty of the Colonies down to 1763, attested by Benjamin 
Franklin. What causes, from X765, made them rebellious ? Two in the main, 
(a) the enforcing of the conmiercial laws, (d) the attempt of the Imperial 
Parliament for the first time to levy internal taxes. The unwise author of both 
those measures was George Grenville. His character and career. His mind 
that of a lawyer, not a statesman. His responsibility for the breach. The 
Stamp Act, good or bad, was a new departure. Momentous nature of the 
questions involved in it. 

The case for Finland apparentiy sound and just. In defense of America, 
she had incurred enormous liabilities, but did not ask the Colonies to share in 
these. Looking to the friture, and recognizing the need for a standing army in 
America, she asked for a moderate, equitably levied contribution from the 
colonists for their own defense. The Colonies, separated and disunited, could 
not agree to tax themselves : therefore, the Imperial Parliament stepped in to 
levy a small tax upon every one by the Stamp Act As regards the legality of 
the tax, the balance of opinion is on the side of the mother country. The 
distinction between external and internal taxation was unsound. << The Stamp 
Act was constitutional." 

Nevertheless, the colonial case was stronger still. ** No taxation without 
representation." English liberties had been built up upon the principle of 
taxation by consent. The principle that the EInglish Parliament could levy 
what taxes they pleased, would, if fully acted upon, reduce the colonists to 
slavery. *' Prohibitions of trade," said Massachusetts, ''are neither equitable 
nor just: but the power of taxing is the grand barrier of British liberty. 
If that is once broken down, all is lost" Is there any reply to this ? 

Resistance to the Stamp Act in America. Riots at Boston. Policy of the 
new ministry of Rockingham in England. The Declaratory Act Renewal of 
the strife by Charles Townshend. His import duties also resisted by the 
colonists. The Tea Duty retained. The "Boston Teapparty." Coercive 
measures of the British Government Gradual approach of the war. Congress 
at Philadelphia. The first conflict Lexington, April 19th, 1775, the begin- 
nii^ of the Revolution and the Disruption. Upon whom does the chief 
responsibility for the war rest ? Was there any way of escape ? Chatham's 
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counsel left the chief grievance unremedied. Burke's view limited to the 
taxation difficulty. Our modem solution impossible at this time. 

Some generalizations regarding the war. The Loyalists and their treatment. 
Little enthusiasm for the war in England. The employment of Hessian 
mercenaries and of Indians. Chatham's protest. Lack of heroism on the 
side of the colonists. Valley Foxge. The incapacity of the British com- 
manders. The French alliance. England's defeat largely owing to one great 
man, the hero Washington. Verdicts of our historians on his life. Carlyle's 
depreciation of him. The mythical George Washington and the real man. 
His Virginian training and early career as a soldier. His qualities as general, 
as shown at Boston, Trenton and Valley Foige. Not a brilliant man 
intellectually. His pure patriotism and inyindble, patient courage. His lack 
of personal ambition. The Ideal Patriot of Modem History. 

IMPORTANT DATES. 

1607. First permanent settlement of Virginia. 

1620. Voyage of the Mayflower. 

1630. Puritan emigration to New England. 

1664. New York gained by English from the Dutch. 

16&2, Penn founds Pennsylvania. 

16S4. La Salle explores the Mississippi. 

1733. Settlement of Georgia. 

1755. Defeat of General Braddock. 

1759. Wolfe's capture of Quebec 

1763. Peace of Pkris, and cession of Canada. 

1764. Enforcement of the Commercial Laws. 

1765. The Stamp Act passed. Patrick Henry's resolutions. 
The « Stamp Act Congress" at New York. 

1766. Stamp Act repealed. The Declaratory Act. 

1767. The Townshend duties imposed. 

1770. The *< Boston Massacre." All duties repealed except on tea. 

1773. Destruction of tea at Boston. 

1774. First Continental Congress. 

1775. " Battle " of Lexmgton (April 19). Siege of Boston. Bunker's Hill. 
Second Continental Congress. Washington Commander-in-Chief. 

1776. The Declaration of Independence (July 4). 
The surprise of Trenton. 

1777. Defeat of Washington at the Brandywine (September). 
Surrender of Bnrgoyne at Saratoga (October). 

1778. Alliance between the colonists and France. Death of Chatham. 
Battle of Monmouth. 

1779. Treason of Benedict Arnold. Exploits of Paul Jones. 

1780. Capture of Charlestown. 
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1781. Campaign of Greene in the South. 

Surrender of Comwallis at Yorktown. 
1783. Peace signed between Great Britain and the United States. 

SUBJECTS FOR CLASS. 



6. The theory of vixtual Repre- 
sentation. 

7. Benedict Arnold and Andr6. 

8. Chatham's last schemes for con- 
ciliation. 

9. Burke on America. 
10. Thomas Plune's '* Common 

Sense." 



1. The Dedaratoiy Act. 

2. James Otis, Patrick Heniy, 

Samuel Adams. 

3. The character of Benjamin 

Franklin. 

4. France and the American colon- 

ists. 

5. The Declaration of Independence. 

QUESTIONS FOR ESSAYS. 

1. ''No taxation without representation." How hi is the position sound ? 

2. What can be fairly urged in defense of Grenville's Stamp Act ? 

3. What, in your judgment, were the chief causes of American discontent 
and rebellion ? 

4. State and criticise the views held by Lord Chatham and Edmund Burke 
on the American question. 

5. Discnss the causes of English defeat in the American war. 

6. The place in history of George Washington. 

BOOKS. 

I. Text-books. Channing's <' United States of America," 1765-1865 
(Cambridge Historical Series, 1896); J. M. Ludlow, *'War of American 
Independence," (Longmans) ; John Fiske's *' American Revolution," 2 vols. 
(Macmillan); Hart's "Formation of the Union," (''Epochs of American 
History "). 

n. Best Essay. Goldwin Smith's " The United States " (Macmillan, 1893). 

III. Main Authorities. "Histories of the United States," by Hildreth, 
Bancroft, Justin Winsor, and McMaster -, Lecky*s ** History of England in the 
Eighteenth 'Century," vols, ii, iii, iv. 

IV. Biographies. Morse's "Franklin" (American Statesmen Series); 
Franklin's "Autobiography ; " Wells, " Life and Services of Samuel Adams ; " 
•* Works of John Adams," voLi; Morse's "Thomas Jefferson;" "Lives of 
George Washington," by W. Irving, Jared Sparks, H. C. Lodge (1889); 
Charlemagne Tower's " Marquis de Lafayette; " Morley's " Burke; " Fitz- 
maurice's " Life of Shelbome; " Thackeray's "Chatham." 

V. Important Illustrativs Litbrature. Burke, " On American Taxa- 
tion" (April, 1774); "Conciliation with America" (March, 1775), in 
Payne's "Select Works," vol. i. (Clarendon Press); James Otis, " Rights of 
the Colonies Asserted and Proved " (1764) ; Thomas Jefferson's, " Summary 
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View of the Rights of British America;" Johnson's '< Tazatioa no Tjmnny ; " 
Paine's <* Common Sense;" Tucker's ''Political Tracts;" Adam Smith's 
<« Wealth of Nations." 

NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A. Thb Amb&ican Colonies in 1760. 

1. Charter Colonies : Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island. 

2. Proprietary Colonies : PennsylTania, Maryland, Delaware. 

3. Royal Colonies : Viiginiay New York, New Jersey, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Sooth Carolina, Georgia. 

Of these, the most important as regards population were Virginia (295,000), 
Massachusetts (200,000), Pennsylvania (185,000), Maryland (155,000), 
Connecticnt (110,000). 

B. Was Skpakation Inxvitablb. 

" It can not be too often repeated diat the relation between the imperial 
country and a colonial dependency was radically false. It became more 
manifestly false as the colony grew in strength and every conceivable need of 
tutelage passed away. Separation was sure to come."— Goldwin Smith. 

** The separation of the American colonies was perhaps inevitable, but only 
because, and so far as, they were held under the old colonial system. . . We 
are not to suppose that the Colonies rebelled against English rule as such. The 
Government against which they rebelled was that of Geoige III, in his first 
twenty years ; now that period stands marked in our domestic annals, too, for 
the narrow-mindedness and perverseness of government There was discontent 
at home as well as in the Colonies. Mansfield on the one side of politics and 
Grenville on the other, had just at that time given an interpretation of our 
libeities which deprived them of all reality. It was this new-fiamgled system, 
not the ordinary system of English government, which excited discontent 
everywhere alike, which provoked the VHUces agitation in England at the same 
tnne as the colonial agitation beyond the Atlantic." — Sir John Seeley. 

C. Ths Declaration of Independbncx. (July 4, 1776.) 

■< We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed ; that whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it, and 
to institute new government, laying its foundations on such principles and 
organizing its powers in such form as to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness." 
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'*The history of the present King of Great Britain is a history of repeated 
injuries and usurpations, all having in direct object the establishment of an 
absolute tyranny over these States." 

*' We have warned (our British brethren) from time to time of attempts by 
their legislature to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have 
reminded them of the circumstances of our emigration and settlement here. 
We have appealed to their native justice and magnanimity, and we have con- 
jured them by the ties of our common kindred to disavow these usurpations, 
which would inevitably interrupt our connections and correspondence. They, 
too, have been deaf to the voice of justice and consanguinity. We must, there- 
fore, acquiesce in the necessity which denounces our separation, and hold them, 
as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war, in peace, friends." 

** We therefore, the Representatives of the United States of America, in 
General Congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for 
the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name, and by authority, of the good 
people of these Colonies, solenmly publish and declare, that these United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and independent States.*' 

D. Chatham's Last Speeches on the American Question. 

" My Lords, you can not conquer America. You may swell cvtry expense 
and every effort still more extravagantly ; pile and accumulate every assistance 
you can buy or borrow; traffic and barter with every little pitiful German prince 
that sells and tends his subjects to the shambles of a foreign power; but your 
efforts are for ever vain and impotent.'' 

'* If I were an American, as I am an Englishman, while a foreign troop was 
landed in my country, I never would lay down my arms — ^never, never, 
never!" (1777.) 

'* I will never consent to deprive the royal ofispring of the House of Brunswick 
of their fairest inheritance. My Lords, His Majesty succeeded to an empire 
as great in extent as its reputation was unsullied. Shall we tarnish the lustre 
of that empire, by an ignominious surrender of its rights ? Shall we now £sll 
prostrate before the House of Bourbon ? " 

" As long as I can crawl down to this House, and have strength to raise 
myself on my crutches or lift my hand, I will vote against giving up the 
dependency of America on the sovereignty of Great Britain." (May 11, 1778.) 

£. Burke's View. 

" My hold of the Colonies is in the close affection which grows from conmion 
names, from kindred blood, from similar privileges, and equal protection. 
These are ties which, though light as air, are as strong as links of iron. Let 
the colonists always keep the idea of their civil rights associated with your 
government: they will cling and grapple to you ; and no force under heaven 
will be of power to tear them from their allegiance. But let it once be under- 
stood, that youx government may be one thing, and their privileges another; 
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that these two things may exist without any mutual relation ; — the concert is 
gone ; the cohesion is loosened ; and ever3rthing hastens to decay and dis- 
solution. As long as you haye the wisdom to keep the sovereign authority of 
this country as the sanctuary of liberty, the sacred temple consecrated to our 
common foith, whereyer the chosen race and sons of England worship freedom, 
they will turn their faces towards you." — Speech on Conciliation with America. 

F. Responsibility for the Disruption. 

 

" Woe, we must say, to them by whom the offense came and thxx>ugh whose 
immediate agency, culpable in itself, the two great fiunilies of the race were 
made, and to a deplorable extent have remained, enemies instead of being 
friends, brethren, and fellow-workers in the advancement of their common 
civilization. Woe to the arbitrary and bigoted king whose best excuse is that 
he had not made himself a ruler, instead of beii^ what nature intended him to 
be, a plowman. Woe to Grenville, who, though not wicked or really bent on 
depriving the Colonies of their rights, but, on the contrary, most anxious after 
his fashion to promote their interests, was narrow, pedantic, overbearing, 
possessed with extravagant ideas of the authority of Parliament, and unstates- 
manlike enough to insist on doing, because it was technically lawful, that which 
the sagacity of Walpole had, on the ground of practical expediency, refused to 
do. Woe, above all, to Charles Townshend, who, with his vain brilliancy and his 
champagne speeches, repeated in the face of recent and decisive experience the 
perilous experiment and recklessly renewed the quarrel. Woe to Lord North, 
and all the more because in stooping to do the will of the king, he was sinning 
agadnst the light of good nature and good sense in himself. Woe even to 
Mansfield, whose supremely legal intellect too ably upheld the letter of the law 
against policy and the right. Woe to the Parliament — a Parliament, be it ever 
remembered, of rotten boroughs and of nominees not of the nation — which 
carelessly or insolently supported the evU resolution of the ministry and the 
court Woe to the Tory squires who shouted for the war, to the Tory parsons 
who preached for it, and to the Tory bishops who voted for it in the House of 
Lords. Woe to the pamphleteers of prerogative, such as Johnson, whose 
vituperative violence added fuel to the flame. But woe also to the agitators at 
Boston, who, with the design of independence nnavowed and of which they 
themselvies were perhaps but half-conscious, did their utmost to push the 
quarrel to extremity and to quench the hope of reconciliation. Woe to the 
preachers of Boston who, whether from an exaggerated dread of prelacy or to 
win the favor of the people, made themselves the trumpeters of discord and 
perverted the gospel into a message of civil war. Woe to contrabrand traders, 
if there were any, who sought in fratricidal strife relief from trade restrictions ; 
to debtors, if there were any, who sought in it a sponge for debt. Woe to all 
OD either side who under the influence of passion or selfish ambition fomented 
the quarrel which rent asunder the English race." — Goldwin Smith, ** The 
United States." 



LECTURE V. 

THE RELIGIOUS REVOLUTION OF THE 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

John Wesley, George Whitefield. 
The Methodist and Evangelical Movements. 

'* Ghrisdanitf was nothing if it was not rational. Its life and vigor, its 
high enthusiasm, were all laid aside. The Church of the eighteenth 
centnry would haye been a strange Chnrch to St. Francis or to Oliver 
Cromwell. Men argned of the soitabilihr of the scriptnral promises to the 
needs of life, sometimes like Bishop Butler, with a high idea of duty and 
loving kindness bdbre them; sometimes with the mere thought of skil- 
fully adjusting formulas into a pleasant scheme. Others carried the 
argument lurUier, and the Deists conceived the idea of a beneficent 
Creator, who had ordained all things in a world in which no account need 
be taken of the disturbing elements of sorrow and sin. But whatever 
might be the special view arrived at, the characteristic of the age was the 
pr^ominance of reason without active energy for the conmion good." — 
S. R. Gardinsr. 

"The whole successful development which culminated at Utrecht 
secularized and materialized the English people as nothing had ever done 
before. Never were sordid motives so supreme, never was religion and 
every high influence so much discredited, as in the thirty years that 
followed." — Skeley. 

** Whether the EngUshmen of those days were really better or worse 
than the Englishmen of the seventeenth or of the nineteenth century, is 
a question not to be speedily setded. But the exertions of Wesley, and 
their success, axe of themselves a sufficient proof that a work was to be 
done of which neither the rationalist nor the orthodox was capable. The 
creed of the one party was too negative, that of the other too lifeless, to 
satisfy the minds of the people. And therefore, in Wesley's mouth the 
old creed uttered itself alter the old fashion." — Leslie Stephen. 

<' In an age of artificial formality, of self-satisfied enlightenment, of 
material prosperity, contentment with things as they were was an easy and 
comfortable creed. Duty to self as man took the place of duty to God in 
man. Responsibility of man for man was lost Zeal for his spiritual 
welfare died away. Quiet and satisfactk>n reigned supreme ; and lethargy, 
like a malarious fog, crept up the body of Uie Church of England, and 
laid its cold hand upon her heart" — H. O. Wakeman. 

"John Wesley does not rank in the first line of the great religious 
creators and refonners, and a laige part of the woric with which he is 
associated was accomplished by othecs ; but it is no exaggeration to say 
that he has had a wider constructive influence, in the sphere of practical 
religion, than any other man who has appeared since the sixteenit 
century." — W, E. Lecky. 

SCOPE OF LECTURE. 
The vast importance of the religious movements of the eighteenth century. 
Activity of the Church of England during the reign of Anne. Religious 
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apathy of the oountty under the early Hanoverians. Causes contributing 
to this. A period of weariness and ezhanstion after the excited struggle of 
the seventeenth century. Overthrow of religious ideals and theories, both 
Anglican and Puritan. Influence of political conditions upon national religion. 
The divergence between Whig Bishops and Tory Qergy. Controversies of 
the time. The Deists. General characteristics of the Church of the Georgian 
era. The Bishops. Butler, Berkeley and the saintly Wilson were scarcely 
representative. Johnson's evidence. Illustrations from the autobiographies of 
Bishop Gibson and Bishop Watson. The rank and file of the clergy, and their 
pervading ideas. Common-sense religion. The i4>peal to intellect alone. 
Universal hatred of '< enthusiasm." The clergy not so much corrupt as supine. 
Their failure to cope with the changing industrial conditions of the age. The 
spirit of the time not fiivorable to religious earnestness or activity. Decadence 
of English morals following on the Revolution. Court and aristocracy. The 
rise of modem drunkenness. Prevalence of gambling. The London Qubs. 
Savagery of the people. The Penal Code. The London of Walpole's era. 
The African Slave-trade. The need of a Reformer. 

Birth of John Wesley, 1703. His antecedents and early life. Wesley 
at Oxford. Books which influenced him. William Law and his " Serious 
Call." One of the great religious works in the English language. The first 
Methodist society at Oxford. Charles Wesley. George Whitefield. Wesley's 
leading religious principles of this period. His mission to Georgia and its 
results. Relations with the Moravian body. His conversion. " Aldersgate 
Street, May 24, 1738." '' An epoch in English history." Formation of 
regular Methodist societies. Field preaching. George Whitefield and his 
place in the Revival. Character of his preaching. Exclusion of the Methodists 
from Anglican pulpits. Loyalty of Wesley to the Church in which he was 
trained. Why was he opposed ? The dread of enthusiasm. Wesley's dis- 
dain for parochial authority. Took "the whole world" for his parish. 
Persecution of the Methodists. Contemporary opinions. Wesley's missionary 
life of half a century. His extraordinary activity. His personal character. 
Some faults and excesses of his movement Wesley and Calvinism. Compared 
with Whitefield. How far did the scope of the movement extend ? Wesley's 
devotion to the poorer classes. His failure to influence the educated. 
Sonthey's charge of ambition. Not a great thinker, or a very original mind. 
His doctrines for the most part were not new. 

Results of the revival upon English life. The Methodist body to-day. 
Indirect results equally important. Wesley the awakener of the Church of 
England. Foreign missions. The evangelical revival. Grimshaw, Berridge, 
Venn, Newton, Romaine. Hannah More. Howard. Wilberforce. The 
humanitarian movement of the late eighteenth century grows out of the 
religious. The slave-trade. Evangelittlism and the revolutionary spirit 
John Wesley's place in history. 
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IMPORTANT DATES. 

1703. Birth of John Wesley. 

1708. Bizth of Charles Wesley. 

1714. Bixth of George WhitefielcU 

Z717. Suppression of Convocation. 

1726. John Wesley, Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

1729. « Methodist " Society at Oxford. William Law's ** Serious Call.'* 

1736. Wesley's mission to Georgia. Butler's ** Analogy." 

1738. ** Conversion " of John Wesley. 

1739. Whitefield at BristoL Field preaching. 
Formation of regular Methodist societies. 

1744. First Wesleyan Conference. Methodists accused of Popery. 

1759. Birth of Wilherforce. 

177Q. Wesley's controversy with Calvinists. Death of Whitefield. 

1 781. Sunday Schools established. 

1784. Wesleyan superintendents for America set apart by Wesley. 

1787 Slave-trade agitation. 

1 79 1. Death of Wesley. 

SUBJECTS FOR CLASS. 



4. John Howard and prison reform. 

5. Industrial changes of the period. 

6. Wilberforce and the slave-trade. 



z. William Law. 

2. Charles Wesley. 

3. Methodists and Evangelicals. 

QUESTIONS FOR ESSAYS. 

1. *' Place Ignatius Loyola at Oxford. He is certain to become the head of 
a formidable secession. Place John Wesley at Rome. He is certain to be the 
first general of a new society devoted to the interests and honor of the Church." 
Discuss this criticism by Macaulay. 

2. How do you account for the deadness of English religion under the early 
Georges? 

3. Estimate the place in the movement of John Wesley, Charles Wesley, 
Whitefield. 

4. Trace out the results, other than the distinctively religious, of the 
eighteenth-century revival upon English life. 

BOOKS. 

I. Text-books. «The Evangelical Revival in the Eighteenth Century," 
by J. H. Overton (Longmans). 

II. For Advanced Students. Lecky*s ** History," vol. ii, « The Religious 
Revival," a full and impartial review of the whole movement 

III. Biographies. Lives of Wesley are very numerous. Among the chief 
are Coke and Morris (1792), Dr. Whitehead's (1796), Southey's (1820) — 
chiefly valuable for its literary merit, not for its historical accuracy, — ^Watson's 
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(1831), J. Wedgwood's "Study of Wesley " (1870), Telfoid's ^r886), Rigg's 
** living Wesley ; " but the main authority for Wesley's career recognized by 
historical students is the Rev. L. Tyennan's " life and Times of John Wesley/' 
3 vols. (Hodder and Stoughton). 

IV. Best Original Authority. John Wesley's "Journal" — ^indispen^ 
sable for a thorough understanding of the man. 

V. Chxtrch Histories.. Perry's " History of the Church of England," 
ToL ii» or the recent and able book by Mr. H. O. Wakeman, " Introduction to 
the History of the Church of England " ( 1897) ; Abbey and Overton's " English 
Church in the Eighteenth Century." 

VI. Refer to Leslie Stephen's " History of English Thought in the 
i^hteenth Century/' voL ii; M. Pattison's "Essays," 2 vols. (Essay on 
"Tendencies of Religious Thought in England, 1688-1750"); "Social 
England/' vol. v. 

NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A. The Prbachinq of Whitefield. 

" While exercising a power, which has never been equalled, on the most 
ignorant and most vicious, Whitefield was quite capable of fascinating the 
most refined audiences in London, and he extorted the tribute of warm 
admiration fipom such critics as Hume and Franklin, from such orators as 
Bolingbroke and Chesterfield. His preaching combined almost the highest 
perfection of acting with the most burning fervor of conviction. . . His gestures 
were faultless in their beauty and propriety, while his voice was so powerful 
that Franklin, who was the most accurate of men, ascertained by experiment 
that it could be heard distinctly in the open air by 30,000 persons." — 
W. E. Lecky. 

B. Were the Georgian Clergy Corrupt as Well as Indifferent ? 

" It IS sometimes assumed that because the bulk of the clergy in the eighteenth 
century were unenlightened in politics, dull in conscience, and apathetic in 
religion, they were immoral in their private lives, and failed as a body to set a 
religioiis example to their parishioners. There is but little evidence of this. 
Of course there were bad men amongst the clergy, but taking them as a whole 
their faults were rather those of the time than of the men. Their failure lay 
in the fact that they were not superior to their times. Even as it was, they 
were decidedly better than the laity. The higher classes, especially in the 
middle of the century, were vicious and profane, the lower classes brutal and 
irreligious. The middle classes alone were seriously disposed* The deigy, 
though wanting in the subtle power which sanctity and devotion alone can give, 
were as a body exemplary in their lives, diligent in study, kindly in nature, and 
sensible in advice. They did not attempt either to be saints themselves or to 
make saints of others." — H. O. Wakeman. 
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C. Contemporary Opinions of the Early Methodists. 

" The nonsensical New Light is extremely in fashion, and I shall not be 
surprised if we see all the cant and folly of the last age." — Horace Walpole. 

" What think you of our new set of fanatics called the Methodists ? I have 
seen "^liitefield's Journal, and he appears to me as mad as ever George Fox 
the Quaker was." — Bishop Warburton. 

« We may see in Mr. Wesley's writings that he was once a strict Churchman, 
but has gradually relaxed and put on a more Catholic spirit, tending at length 
to Roman Catholicism." — Bishop Layington. 

D. Wesley's Characteristics. 

" He was the most elastic, wiry, and invulnerable of men. His amazing 
soundness of physical health explains the character of his religion. He was 
too indomitably cheerful to dwell by preference on those gloomy imaginings 
which have haunted many of the greatest leaders of men« Calvinism revolted 
him. Mysticism seemed to him to be simply folly. His feet were on the solid 
earth ; and he preferred the plain light of day to the glooms and the glories 
loved by more imaginative natures. His writings never have the questionable 
charm of a morbid sensibility." — Leslie Stephen. 

E. Wesley's Attitude Towards Slayer y. 

** Unless Divine power has raised you up to be as Athanasius contra 
mundum, I see not how you can go through your glorious enterprise, in 
opposing that execrable villainy which is the scandal of religion, of England, 
and of human nature. Unless God has raised you up for this very thing, you 
will be worn out by the opposition of men and devils ; but if God be for you, 
who can be against you ? Oh I be not weaiy of well-doing. Go on in the 
name of God, and in the power of His might, till even American slavery, the 
vilest that ever saw the sun, shall vanish away before it. Your affectionate 
servant, John Wesley." — Letter to lA^berforce, February 24, 1791. 

F. The Humanitarian Movement of the Eighteenth Century. 

" A yet nobler result of the religious revival was the steady attempt, which 
has never ceased firom that day to this, to remedy the guilt, the ignorance, the 
physical suffering, the social degradation of the profligate and the poor. 
It was not till the Wesleyan impulse bad done its work that this philanthropic 
impulse began. The Sunday Schools established by Mr. Raikes, of Gloucester, 
at the close of the century were the beginnings of popular education. By 
writings and by her own personal example, Hannah More drew the sympathy 
of England to the poverty and crime of the agricultural laborer. A passionate 
impulse of human sympathy with the wronged and afflicted, raised hospitals, 
endowed charities, buUt churches, sent missionaries to the heathen, supported 
Burke in his plea for the Hindoo, and Clarkson and Wlberforce in their 
crusade against the iniquity of the slave-trade." — J. R. Green. 



LECTURE VI. 

DR. JOHNSON, 

A Representative Englishman of the Eighteenth 

Century. 

" A true-born Englishman."— Boswsll. 

"The representative in epitome of all the contradictions in human 
nature." — HoRACB Walpolk. 

" He brushes the rubbish from our minds." — Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

" Qear your mind of cant." — ^Johnson to Boswsll. 

** Dr. Johnson has nothing of the bear but his skin." — Ouyer Gold- 
smith. 

** He lored the poor as I nerer yet saw any one else love them, with an 
earnest desire to xnake them happy." — Mrs. Thralk. 

The respectable, the unbearable Samuel Johnson." — IIsnri Tains. 
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" In prejudice, as in all things, Johnson was the product of England. . • 
His culture is wholly English : that not of a thinker but a * scholar : ' his 
interests are wholly English : he sees and knows nothing but England ; 
he is the John Bull of spiritual Europe . . . our dear^ foolish John 1 and 
yet there is a lion's heart within him. Ought we not indeed to honor 
ikigland and English institutions and way of life^ that they could still 
equip such a man ? " — Carlylb. 

" The names of many greater writers are inscribed upon the walls of 
Westminster Abbey ; but scarcely any one lies there whose heart was more 
acutely responsive during life to the deepest and tenderest of human 
emotions. In visiting that strange gathering of departed heroes and 
statesmen and philanthropists and poets, there are many whose words and 
deeds have a greater influence upon our imaginations ; but there are very 
few whom, when all has been said, we can love so heartily as Samuel 
Johnson." — Lesue Stephen. 

** What a singular destiny has been that of this remarkable man I To be 
r^;arded in his own age as a classic, and in ours as a companion I To 
receive from his contemporaries that full homage which men of genius 
have in general received only from posterity! To be more intimately 
known to posterity than other men are known to their contemporaries! 
That kind of fame which is commonly the most transient, is, in his case, 
the most durable. The reputation of those writings, which he probably 
expected to be immortal, i* every day fading ; while those peculiarities of 
manner and that careless table-talk, the memory of which he probably 
thought would die with him, are likely to be remembered as long as the 
English language is spoken in any quarter of the globe." — Lord 
Magaulay. 

(37) 
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SCOPE OF LECTURE. 

Is it accurate to speak of Johnson as a representatiYe Englishman of the 
eighteenth centnxy? Characteristics of his age. Carlyle's attack npon it. 
The other side of the picture. Soundness of the middle dass. Our judgment 
of the eighteenth century liable to be warped by literary impressions. The 
centra] period ( 1 742-1 789) " has a note of its own ; some fifty years of eneigy, 
Uhoughty research, adventure, inyention, industry; of good fellowships, a zest 
for life, and a sense of humanity." 

The leading facts of Johnson's life. Bom in 1709, son of Michael Johnson, 
bookseller at Lichfield. Educated at Oxford, but forced to leave without uking 
a degree, owing to poverty. Marriage. Failure as schoolmaster. Removal 
to London in 1737. Twenty years' struggle against extreme poverty. Grub 
Street A pension of ^300 a year bom Geoige III altered his circumstances, 
and from 1762 onwards his position was that of ** Dictator of Literature " in 
England. His circle of firiends — Goldsmith, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Edmund 
Burke, BoswelL His chief works— « London ; " « Vanity of Human Wishes ; " 
" The Dictionary ; " <« Preface to Edition of Shakespeare; '' •< Taxation no 
Tyranny ; " besides, and above ail, " The Lives of the Poets." But the man 
is far greater than his works. 

To understand him, we must bear in mind his inherited tendencies to 
melancholia, his scrofula, deafness, bad eyesight, disease in almost every form. — 
Johnson's hypochondria. ** 1 inherited a vile melancholy from my father, which 
has made me mad all my life." His dread of solitude and his fear of death. 
His silent pain. Contrasted with Carlyle. 

Effects of his poverty. The episode of the shoes at Oxford. Johnson's 
early struggles in London. The altered conditions of literary life. The age of 
patronage was passing away ; the support of a large reading public had scarcely 
come. Johnson in Grub Street on ^^30 a year. Arrested for debt in 1756. 
Released with six guineas by Richardson the noivelist How did he live ? His 
journeyman work. Reports of Parliamentary speeches. Famous orations of 
great statesmen composed by Samuel Johnson in a garret His pride and 
independence. Bookseller Osborne. The letter to Lord Chesterfield: "that 
far-fiuned blast of doom proclaiming into the ear of Lord Chesterfield that 
patronage should be no more." 

Johnson's Dictionary. The work of seven years produced ;^l,575. Its 
merits and defects. The humor of a lexicographer. His definitions: — Grub 
Street, Whig, Tory, Pension, Excise. His defense of his own pension. 
Character of his Jacobitism. His time of leisure and competence after 1762. 
Macaula/s picture of lus oddities and peculiarities. Failure of Macaulay to 
penetrate to the real man. Johnson's prejudices. His extreme antipathy to 
Scotland and Scotsmen. His dislike of all foreigners. Indifiference to the 
country and iti pleasures. Fleet Street the centre of the universe. The Club 
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the happiest place on easth. His hatred of shams and onTeradties. ** Gear 
your mind of cant." 

Johnson's religious position. A strong, sincere and narrow Chnrchmanship. 
His hostility to Ptesbyterianism. How he regarded Wesley and Whitefield, 
and the reUgious movements of his time. His prayers and meditations. 
Johnson at St. Qement Danes. 

His roughness in speech combined with extreme tenderness of heart. His 
household of wai& and strays. Miss Williams^ Mr. Levett, Miss Garmichaely 
the negro Frank. Johnson's devotion to his wife's memory. How ** Rasselas " 
came to be written. London Street-Arabs. The man of letten and the 
outcast The death of Catherine Chambers. Johnson in the marfcet-plaoe of 
Lichfield. Final estimate. Value of Boswell's book. 

'* The greatest biogmphy ever written of any human being." 

IMPORTANT DATES. 
1709. Birth of Johnson. 

1712. « Touched" for King's Evil by Queen Anne. 
1723. Enters Pembroke College, Oxford. 

1731. Death of his father. 

1732. Usher at Market Bosworth. 

1735. Marries Mrs. Porter and opens school at EdiaL 

1737. Removal to London. 

1738. Writes for the ** GenUeman's Magazine." Publishes «« London." 
1740. Begins to write the ** Debates." 

1742. B^inning of the *< Dictionary." 
1744. ^ Life of Savage." 

1749. ** Vanity of Human Irishes." •* Irene " acted. 

1750. Beginning of the ** Rambler." 
1755. Publication of the ** Dictionary." 
1758. The •• Idler." « Rasselas," 

1762. Pensioned by George IIL 

1763. Acquaintance with BoswelL 

1773. 'I*ov to Scodand. 

1774. Death of Goldsmith. 

1775. *' Journey to the Western Islands." '' Taxation no Tynmny." 
1779. Death of Garrick. « lives of the Poets." 

1784. Death of Johnson. 

1791. Boswell's " Life of Johnson." 

SUBJECTS FOR CLASS. 



1. Johnson's Toryism. 

2. His views on Slavery. 



3. ** Taxation no Tyraimy. 

4. Johnson and Burke. 



5. Boswell's True Character. 
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QUESTIONS FOR ESSAYS. 

1. Contrast Carlyle's treatment of Johnson's life and character with 
Macanlay's 

2. What was Johnson's attitude towards the chief political problems of his 
time? 

3. **This book of Boswell's will give ns more real insight into the history of 

England in those days than twenty other books^ falsely called histories." 

Discuss this yerdict 

BOOKS. 

I. Tkxt-book. '^ Johnson," by Leslie Stephen (English Men of Letters 
Series, Macmillan). 

IL Essays. Lord Macanlay's and Carlyle's (Miscellanies). 

IIL Main Authority. « Boswell's Life of Johnson." The best edition 
by &r is Dr. Birkbeck Hill's 6 vols. (Clarendon Fkess, Oxford, 1887). 

IV. Books of Referkncb. « Johnsoniana," by Dr. Birkbeck Hill, 2 yoIs. 
(CUrendon Press) ; Leslie Stephen's ** English Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century," voL ii ; ''Social England," toL v; Taine's "English Literature," 
ToL U; G. Sointsbiuy, " Eighteenth Century literature ; ** Johnson's " Works." 

NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A. Sous of Johnson's Contemporariks (1709-1784). 

Dean Swift (died 1745); Sir Robert Walpole (died 1745); Bolingbioke 
(died 1751); Pope (died 1744); Richardson (1689-1761); Voltaire (1694- 
1778); Chesterfield (1694-1773); Hogarth (1697-1764); Thomson (1700- 
1748) ; Franklin (1706-1790) ; Fielding (1707-1754) ; Chatham (170&-1778) ; 
Hume (1711-1776); Rousseau (1712-1778); Sterne (1713-1768); Gray 
(1716-1771); Ganick (17x6-1779); Horace Walpole (1717-1797); Smollett 
(1721-1771) ; Adam Smith (1723-1790) ; Reynolds ( 1723-1792) ; Goldsmith 
(1728-1774); Borke (1730-1797); Warren Hastings (1733-1818); Gibbon 
(1737-1794); BosweU (1740-1795); Goethe (1749-1832); C J. Fox (1749- 
1806); Bans (1759-1796) ; William Pitt (1759-1806). 

B. Thb Lbttbr to Lord Chesterfield. 

" Seven years, my Lord, have now past, since I waited in your outward 
rooms, or was repulsed from your door ; during which time I have been pushing 
on my work through diiUculties, of which it is useless to complain, and have 
brought it, at last, to the verge of publication, without one act of assistance, 
one word of encouragement, or one smile of favor. Such treatment I did not 
expect, for I never had a patron before. 

^ Hie shepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted with love, and found him 
a native of the rocks. 

"Is not a patron, my Lord, one who looks with unconcern on a man 
ftmggling for life in the water, and, when he has reached ground, encumbers 
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him with hdp? The notice which 70a have been pleased to take of my labon, 
had it been early, had been land ; bat it has been delayed till I am indifierent, 
and can not enjoy it ; till I am solitary, and can not impart it; tilll am known, 
and do not want it. I hope it is no very cynical asperity not to confess obliga^ 
tions where no benefit has been received, or to be nnwilling that the pablic 
should consider me as owing that to a patron, which providence has enabled 
me to do for myself." 

C Ca&lylb's Judgmxnt on Boswsll. 

''The world has been unjnst to him : discerning only the ooter terrestrial and 
often sordid mass. . . . Sometimes a strange enough hypothesis has been started 
abont him : as if it were in virtue even of his bad qualities that he did his work; 
as if it were the very fiict of his being amongst the worst men in this world that 
had enabled him to write one of the best books therein. . . . Boswell wrote a 
good book because he had a heart and an eye to discern wisdom, and an utter- 
ance to render it forth." 

D. Johnson's Tablk-talk. 

** The applause of a sin^^e human being is of great consequence." 

''The parents buy the books, and the children never read them." 

"It is prodigious, the quantity of good that may be done by one man, if ho 

will make a business of it." 
" The greater part of mankind have no fharacrer at alL" 
" Let us not be found, when our Master calls us, ripping the lace off our 

waistcoats, but the spirit of contention from our souls and tongues." 
" We had talk enough, but no oonversatioD." 
" It matters not how a man dies, but how he lives." 
" Every man is to take existence on the terms on which it is given him." 
" A man, sir, should keep his friendship in constant repair." 
*' A man of genius has been seldom ruined but by himsell" 
" Bathurst was a man to my very heart's content; he hated a fool, and he 

hated a rogue, and he hated a Whig; he was a very good hater." 
" George the First knew nothing, and desired to know nothing ; did nothing, 

and desired to do nothing." 
" When a man is tired of London he is tired of life." 
" As I know more of mankind, I expect less of them." 
"About the things on which the public thinks long, it commonly attains to 

think nght" 

'<! would wish Caesar and Catiline, Xerxes and Alexander, Charles and 

Peter huddled together in obscurity or detestation." 
" There is something noble in publishing truth, though it condemns one* s sell" 
"A decent provision for the poor is the true test of -!-!«— ♦s**- " 



P6r the purpose of aiding Centres in arranging their 
worlcy the Society will fumisht without cliarfe» the 
foilewins: publications. 



Aim and Scope of University Extension. 

Instruction to Extension Organizers. 

Instructions and Suggestions to Local Committees. 

Schedule of Lecture Courses. 

List of Publications. 

Handbook of University Extension (400 pp. octavo, 
cloth). 

Lecturer's Notes on the Working of University Ex- 
tension. By R. G. Moulton. 

The University Extension Movement in England 
(1885). By R. G. Moulton. 

What Should be the Position of University Exten- 
sion ? By Sidney T. Skidmore. 

University Extension as Seen by a Lecturer. By C. 
Hanford Henderson. 

Report on the Movement in England. 

The Development of the University Extension Idea. 
By Michael E. Sadler. 

The Function and Organization of a Local Centre. 
By Michael £. Sadler. 

The Y. M. C. A. and University Extension. By Walter 
C. Douglas, Gen. Sec'y of the Philadelphia Y. M. C. A. 

The Church and University Extension. By Dr. John S. 
Macintosh. 

The Class in University Extension. By Edward T. 
Devine. 

The Place of University Extension in American Edu- 
cation, By William T. Harris. 

The Place of University Extension. By Simon N. 
Patten, Ph. D. 

Some General Considerations on University Extension. 
By Dr. E. J. James. 



SYLLABI AND PAMPHLETS 

BY 

REV. W. HUDSON Shaw, M. a. 

Florentine History (pp. 32), $0 20 

Pnritan ReTolntion (pp. 24) 10 

Age of Elizabeth (pp. 14)1 10 

History of Venice (pp. 32), 25 

English Sodsl Reformers (pp. 12), 10 

The Making of England, 449-1215 (pp. 32) 20 

MedissTBl England, 1215-1514 (pp. 44)i '5 

Great Englishmen (pp. 8), 10 

History of Ireland (pp. 16), 15 

The Reformation and the Revolution (pp. 40), 25 

Oxford Reformers : Colet, Erasmus, and More (pp. 83), ... 25 

Lncins Cary, Lord Falkland (pp. 40) 2$ 

England in the Eighteenth Century, 1714-1789 (pp.44)> • • • 25 

SYLLABI 

BY 

Professor Richard G. Moulton, M. a.. Ph. D. 

Milton's Poetic Art (pp. 20), (o 10 

Story of Faust (pp. 12), 10 

Shakespeare's Tempest, with Companion Studies (pp. 28), . . 10 

Stories as a Mode of Thinking (pp. 24), 10 

Four Studies in Shakespeare (pp. 16), 10 

The Literary Study of the Bible (pp. 8) xo 



Any of the above publications will be sent post-free upon 
receipt of the price. Application should be made to 

The American Society 

FOR THIC 

ExTENsiOH OP University Teaching, 

III Sooth Piftbsmth Strmsx, VBUMosLfBu., Psrita. 



MEMORABILIA FOR STUDENTS. 



** Whatever there is of variety and intense interest in 
human nature — ^in its elevation, whether proud as by nature 
or sanctified as by God's grace; in its suffering, whether 
blessed or unblessed, a martyrdom or a judgment; in its 
strange reverses, in its varied adventures, in its yet more 
varied powers, its courage and its patience, its genius and 
its wisdom, its justice and its love — ^that also is the measure 
of the interest and variety of History." — Thomas Arnou). 

" In all political, all social, all human questions whatever, 
History is the main resource of the inquirer.** — E. Har- 
rison. 

"He who has learnt to understand the true character and 
tendency of many succeeding ages is not likely to go very 
far wrong in estimating his own.** — ^W. E. Lkcky. 

** We see how good and evil mingle in the best of men 
and in the best of causes; we learn to see with patience the 
men whom we like best often in the wrong, and the repul- 
sive men often in the right; we learn to bear with patience 
the knowledge that the cause we love best has suffered, from 
the awkwardness of its defenders, so great disparagement, as 
in strict equity to justify the men who were assaulting it.*' 
— Bishop Stubbs. 

"I exhort you never to debase the moral currency or to 
lower the standard of rectitude, but to try others by the final 
maxim that governs your own lives, and to suffer no man 
and no cause to escape the und3dng penalty which history 
has the power to inflict on wrong.** — ^I/>rd Acton. 
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WILLIAM H. GOODYEAR, M. A. 
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RECOMMENDED HEADING TO COVER THE COURSE. 

GOODYEAB. — HiMory of Art, 

Goody EAB. — Roman and Mediteoal Art. 

GOODYBAB. — Renaimanee and Modern Art. 

LUBKB. — History of Art. 

Myers.— G«fii««i History. 

CLASS-WORK AND TOPICS FOR WRITTEN EXERCISES. 

Subjects for Written Exercises may be selected from the italicized 
topics in the syllabas of each lecture, or saoh exercises may coosist of 
abstracts or summaries of reading, as recommended ander the individual 
lectures. 1 1 is preferred that these exercises shoo Id be prepared as origi nel 
work, in advance of the delivery of the given lecture aod as preparation 
for it, but an abstract or report based on the lecture it«elf and a^-sisted by 
sapplementary reading will also be accepted. The written exercise may 
also take the shape of a critique, or account of personal impressions of 
a book, or portion of a book, as recommended under the sptcial lecture 
topics. See additional hints on the re atiun of reading to written exer- 
cises at p. 5. 

Students who have carefully read any three of the above mentione.l 
five books, who have attended all the lectures, and who have handed 
in four written exercises during the delivery of the course, are advised 
to take part in a written examination at its close, as a means of 
rehearsing and summarizing the knowledge acquired. The topics of the 
examination papers will be wholly hosed on the books above recommended^ 
exchixire of Myers and of Lubke. 

'ilie reading of one, or more, of the above books in advance of the 
beginning of the course is urgently recommended to all who are to attend 
tlie course, irrespective of the work which may be done during its 
delivery, but it is especially recommended to those who contemplate 
undertaking the class- work. 

A class will be held after each lecture which is open to all members ot 
the audience, for questions and general discussion. Both oral and 
written questions are acceptable. The latter are preferable when a 
difficulty or topic raised by a lecture preceding that at which, the class is 
held, is in question. Letters to the lecturer stating difficulties, entering 
into discussion, or giving an account of reading done will be gladly 
received and considered, and will be credited as Paper work when pre- 
pared for that purpose. 



The illustrations used in this syllabus are by courted of the pub- 
lisheis taken firom **The History of Art'' by Wm. H. Goodyear, M. A., 
1 volume, 8vo., Price, by mail, postpaid, |3.50. Special price to lecture 
attendants, if ordered through the Secretary of the Centre, 12.25. A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New York, Publishers. 
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LECTURE I. 

Egyptian Architecture and Art. 

Argument of the Lecture. 

The civilization and national character of the Ancient Egyptians are 
reflected in, and explained by, their monumental art. As regards dis- 
tinctive national quality and the peculiarities which separate the old 
Egyptians from later historic nations, the sentiment of conservatism, and 
the ideal of durability and duration are especially apparent in this 
monumental art. This is shown in the massiveness and solemnity of 
architectural forms, in the strongly defined limitations and restrictions of 
style in architectural reliefs and decorative paintings, and in the formal- 
ism and monotonous attitades of the statuary. As regards influence on 
later history the technical and mechanical arts of modern civilization are 
all traceable to Egyptian (and Chaldean) elements. The arts of the 
moBon, of the architect and surveyor, of the worker in metals, of the 
brickmaker, potter, enameller, glass-blower, carpenter, plasterer, weaver, 
dyer, etc., have all survived down to modern times ; maioly by way of 
(rreek and Roman transmission. These arts are still the material and 
elementary basis of modern civilization. 

Treatment of the Lecture. 

Modern Egypt shows many interesting survivals of the conditions and 
surroundings of its primitive civilization and of the influences which 
moulded it. This is especially true of the geographical and physical 
characteristics of the country. A brief study of the modern country is 
the best approach to its ancient history. By way of this approach we 
also come in contact with the temple ruins, pyramids and other tombs, 
and the various museum relics which illustrate this ancient history. 

natter of the Lecture. 

The following is a partial list of the illustrative views which develop 
and assist the general argument under topics which are marked by italics: 

Traveler^ H first contact with Modern Egypt, — Maps and lines of travel. 
Port Said. Suez Canal. Cairo. Shepherd's Hotel. Shubra Avenue. 
Modern Races, Kopts and Arabs. Physical Geography, The Nile at 
yarious points ; at Cairo, at Kalabscheh, from the Great Pyramid, from 
the hills at Siout. Irrigation system. Fanning scenes and Fellaheen. 
Modern dwellings as types of the ancient onas. 
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The Ancient Race ; from statues in the Gizeh Maseam ; from the Royal 
Mammies of the same. Doctrine of the fntar* life as connected with 
embalmment. Egyptian tombs. Their paintings and relics. 

Tke Pyramid Tombs. — Antiquity, location^ n amber, dimensions, method 
of construction. The Great Pyramid. The Great Sphinx. 

Egyptian Godit and aniirnl counterpart. Sun worship and animal 
leorskip, — Horus as the Sphinx, as the solar disk, as the hawk; mammies 
of divine animals ; the beetle or scarabacus. Formv of Osiris and Isis. 
Pictures of the Last Judgment. 

The Temple /{uiim.— Antiquity, location'!, historic significance for the 
periods and social organism of Egyptian history, Type of the Egyptian 
temple as shown by complete details of the temple at Edfu. Vhch of the 
temple as shown by the temple at Denderah. Details and style of construc- 
tion as shown by the ruins at Ahydo.^. The Lotus and lotiform capitals, 
symbolism of the itater-lily. Rains of Phila;, as showing the *Uetnple 
complex.^' Colossal dimensions and massive contdrudion as shown by the 
ruins of Thebes; inclading details from the sites now known as Luxor 
and Karnak, the Ck>loasi of Amenophis IIL and the Rameaseum, Temples 
of Ipsamboul and Colossi of Rameses IL 

Origin of the Alphabet. — The Roeetta Stone and ita key to the hiero- 
glyphics. 

* REFERENCES FOR SPECIAL READING AND PAPERS. 

Elementary Epitome of Egyptian Architecture and Art. — Gk)ODYKAB, 
*' History of Art." Luhke, '* History of Art.*» 

Political and Xarratire History. — Myabs, **(Feneral History." Very 
brief, inexpensive and simple is Mabibttk, '* Outlines of Egyptian His- 
tory." A fine standard history is that of Brugsch. 



*In underUkiiig P»per work the flrat thing to b« eontidered ii th« rhoicf of a b()ok. 
HeoM the ftrraogement of recommeuded books under italiolzed headlugs raggeetin^ their 
general lubjeot-matter. TUU chuioe haring been male, the itallciied topics under heading, 
" Mattsr of ths tjscturs/* will offer a choice of subjects to the student corresponding to the 
character of the giTen book. Wiien oompendious liooks are used, the index and table of 
contentii, and the historical arrangement, will guide the reader to the general subjeet of the 
lecture, and after the reading bai been done for the given general subject, it ie op^n to tht^ 
student either to treat a special topic, as suggeete 1 bj the lecture healings, or to write out 
a tabulated and skeleton summary of the ground corered by a week's re ding. When a book 
is selected which is not eompendioue, and whose entire bolk is devoted to the subject of one 
lecture, or to pert of that subject, then the student is a-lvised to throw the written exercise 
into the form of a critique, or aecount of personal Impressions or new Tiews derired from the 
giren author. Such an exitrcise may Tery properly take the shape of a letter addressed to 
the lecturer Four hundred words may be eoosidered as a fnir sTerage length for th«* wi ittrn 
exercise, which may be, howerer, either longer or shorter, at the discretion of the stu leiit. 



lUf Modem Countrg. — EocjcloptcdU BriUDaicK, aader "Eg7pt"; in- 
trodnctory chapter! ol Baedeker's and Morray's Onide-books; Amelia 
B. EnwABDB, "A ThoQBand MilM Up the Nile " 

Ancient Dails Life. — Maspeko, " Lite iu Anoient Egypt and Aj^tu." 
Ancient Teehnieal and Meehanieal /trfii.— WlLKIHSOir, " HannFrs Ud 
Castomaorthe AncieotEm'ptiaDa." There is ao abridged edition nnder 
the title, "A Popular Aooonot of the Anvient Egyptians." 
Thf Pyramidii.—FsTRis, "Tbe Pyramids and Temples of Gizeh." 
The Tfmple Rsitw. — MakieTTBi " MounmeDls of Upper Egypt." 
Hieroglgphiat and Litenilure.—AUKl.lA B. EDWABDfs "Pharaohs, Fel- 
lahs aod Explorers," Chape. VI, VII; Isaac Taylob, "The Alphabet," 
Vol. I. Chape. 1,11. 



T o( An." Ihiiica & Co , PiibJiilitn. 
Tbmflb of Khohs, Kakhas. 



LECTURE II. 
Greek Architecture and Art. 

Argument of the Lecture. 

The material basts of the Greek civilization was borrowed from the older 
Oriental nations and especially from Eg>'pt, largely by way of Phoenician 
traosmission; but a complete transformation of style and of form in the 
use of the materials tends to obscnre this derivation. The materials and 
tools and mechanical methods were the same, but the statne, the temple, 
and the picture reveal a new ideal in history. The study of Greek art 
and architecture thus has a double lesson. It illustrates the contrast 
between Greek and £g\'ptian civilization, and shows the step forward 
taken in history. It also illustrates the dependeuce of all later £uroi>ean 
history on that of Greece, when the correspondences in modern style and 
forms are considered and their dependence on the Greek originals becomes 
apparent. 

Treatment of the Lecture. 

Athens, as the most imiwrtant historic centre, both of modern and of 
ancient Greece, is first visited as a modern capital. We then turn to its 
ancient cemetery for illustrations of its relics and tombstones as memorials 
of the old Greek daily industrial life. Tliese lead uh to other sculpture 
relics bearing on the religious and educational ideals of the Greeks, includ- 
ing the most important resnltsof excavations at Olympia. The Acropolis 
of Athens is then reviewed in detail both for its monuments of architec- 
ture (Parthenon, Erechtheium, temple of Wingless Victory) and for its 
sculpture relics in London (the Elgin marbles). The Choragic Monument 
of Lysicrates aud the temple of Olympian Jupiter below the Acropolis 
are last visited. 

flatter of the Lecture, 

Traveler's approiwh to modern AthntM by way of Patras, Corinth and 
Eleusis. Modem Greece — Streets and people of modern Athens. Retro- 
spect of hidorjfy facing the Acropolis. 

Ancient Greek induntrial life. — The Cemetery of the Kerameikos and iU 
tomb relics. Greek glassware and pottery, compared with Egyptian. 
Coins, gems and Tanagni figurines. Tombstone reliefs as revelations of 
industrial art and average tuste and compared with the more formal style 
of Egyptian art. 

ReligiauH origin and mifwion of Greek sculpture. — Minerva (Athene) 
types of the Acropolis Museum. 
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(ireek nculplure as reflex of athletic education. — Types of athletic statues 
(Vatican Museum). Athenian stadion, and ruins and excavations of 
Olympia as memorials of the gymmustic games. Mercury (Hermes) of 
Praxiteles. Pediment sculptures from the temple of Jupiter (Zeus). 

The (ireek /^nw/i.— Ruins of theutres below the Atheuian Acropolis. 

iireek Architecture, — The temple of Theseus below the Acropolis as ttfi>c 
of the Greek temple. Ascent to the Acropolis through the Propylaea. 
Kuins of the Parthenon. Architectural sculptures now in the British 
^lusenm (Elgin marbles); the frieze, the metopes, the gable statues. The 
horizontal curves. The Parthenon as type of the Dorir order of architec- 
ture. The Erechtheium as ti/2)e of the Ionic order of architecture. Ionic 
temple of Wingless Victory (Nike Apteros) and balustrade relief of 
Victory adjusting her sandal. 

The Corinthian Order. — Choragic monument of Lysicrates. Ruins of 
the temple of Olympian Jupiter. 

Mwlern pfutws of (ireek art, from New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Washington and Chicago. 

* REFERENCES FOR SPECIAL READING AND PAPERS. 

(Iireek Art and Architeclure. — For elementary epitome, Goodykar, 
"History of Art;'* or Tarbell, *'Histoiy of Greek Art." For more 
advanced readers, Reber, "History of Ancient Art;" Lubke, "His- 
tory of Art." 

Political and Xarrative J fiMtory.— For epitome, Myers, " General 
History." For beginners, Guerber, " Story of the Greeks. " For advanced 
readers, Histories of Greece, by Curtius and Holm. 

The Mmlern Country. — Mahakfy, "Rambles in Greece." Hoppin', 
* (Jieek Art on Greek Soil." 

Ancient Daily Life. — Mahaffy, "Social Life in Greece." Gi'HL and 
Koner, " Lives of the Greeks and Romans." 

(ireek Archfvoloyy. — CoLLKiNON, " Manual of Greek Archjcolojjy "; in- 
expensive, i)opuIar, and very readable. 

PhiloHophy of ( ireek Art. — Taine, "Art in Greece;" brief and very 
readable. Ruskin, "Aratra Pentelici," "Queen of the Air." 

Prehistoric Greece — ScHUCHARDT, "Schliemann's Excavations in the 
Light of Recent Science." 



* For advice m to the nae of books in rTeparing written exerclroi and a<« to choice of 
topicft. i«e p b. 



LECTURE III. 
Roman Architecture and Art. 

Argument of the Lecture. 

The Boman in conquering Italy shared the cnltnre and nrt- of the con- 
quered peoples. Tliese gradually acquired the language and political 
rights and wnne of Komans. Thus Romau Architecture and Art were 
Italian, but Italian Architecture and Art were derived from the Greeks 
in the matter of style, form, and ornamental quality. Like the Greeks, 
the Italians were dependent on the ancient Oriental world for their me- 
chanical and technical arts. To a large extent Ph<L'nician commerce first 
brought to It:Jy'thi8 Oriental civilization, but the Etruscans, who were 
long the dominant nation in Italy, before the rise of Rome, were in in- 
timate commercial relations vvith the Greeks, and much of the Oriental 
influence flowed into Italy by way of Greek transmission and disguised 
under Greek forms. When the Empire of Rome came to comprehend all 
the nations of the Mediterranean world, it found in all these other uatioi.s 
conditions similar to those of Italy. In the Roman territories of north- 
ern and western Europe the conditions were less advanced, but they were 
in principle the same a^ in Italy, as regards the succession of Greek in 
fluences to Oriental Phtpnician, and also as reg<ards the continued trans- 
mission of Oriental influences by way of the Greeks. On the other hand 
all the Roman territories of the eastern Mediterranean were domi- 
nated by Alexandrian (Macedonian) Greek ascendancies of government 
and culture before they became ** Roman, ^' and their culture ^ as not 
modified by Roman conquest. On the contrary it became, after that con- 
quest, more than ever active in moulding that of western and northern 
Europe. 

Treatment of the Lecture. 

Beginning with the modern Roman capital we are led in thought back 
to its ancient days by the inspection of its monumental ruins. The relics 
and sites of the city belonging to the time of the Roman monarchy, 753- 
510 B. c, lead to a brief account of the general conditions of Italian cul- 
tare during this period, based on illustrations of Etruscan art from 
various localities, and of the Greek ruins at Prostum. Roman history in 
the narrower sense, which applies to the city and its immediate territory, 
is next reviewed by aid of the relics and sites wuthin the city of Rome, 
which belong to the time of the Republic. The period of the Empire is 
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first illustrated by relics of domeetio life from Pompeii, next by typioal 
miDS from the Roman provinces, finally by the most important ruins of 
the capital city. 

Matter of the Lecture. 

-1 TouriHf^H first ImpreMions of Modern Rome. — Maps and plan. The 
railway station. Baths of Diocletian. Street of the Foar Fountains. 
Piazza di Spagna. Steps of the Trinit&cle' Monti. Types of the people. 
Pincian park. Panorama from the Pincian Hill. Panorama from the 
Tiber. Panorama from the Castle of St. Angelo. Panorama from St. 
Peter's. Panorama from Piazza del Popolo. Piazza del Popolo. The 
Corso. The Capitol Hill. Panorama from the Capitol looking North 
Panorama from the Capitol looking Sooth over the Forum. 

Sit it* and KvVtcnofthe Raman Monarchy. — The Palatine Hill. Walls of 
RoniuUis. Tlie Forum. Mamertine Prison. Walls of Servias TuUius. 
Great Sewer (Cloaca Maxima). ITie Roman Wolf. 

Ciriiizafion of Italy during the period of the Roman Monarchy and Republic. 
— Etruscan Museum of Florence. Etruscan statuettes and reliefs. 
Etruscan va*»e3. Greek temple ruins of Pajstum. 

RcticH of Roman history under the Republic. — The Tabularium. Ttiiiibs 
of the Scipios and Sarcophagus of Scipio Barbatus. The Appian Way. 
Marcian a<ineduct. Fabrician bridge. Temple of FortunaViri lis. 

RclicH of Roman domentic life under the Empire. — Bay of Naples and 
site of Pompeii. Model of Pompeii in the Naples Museum. Streets. 
Houses. Wall piiin tings. Mosaics. Furniture and Uten-sils. Statuary. 

Architecture and public workn under the Empire. The Roman Provinces. 
— Maison Carrie, amphitheatre and aqueduct of Nimes {(iaul). The »all 
of Hadrian {Britain). Barracks at Trier {Germany). Aqueduct of 
Ephesus {Asia Minor). RuiuH of Balbek {Syria). Ruins of Tibessa 
[North Africa), Aqueduct at Segovia {Sp^tin). 

Architecture and public works under the Empire. The Roman Capital. — 
Ruins of the Forum. Arch of Titus. The Colosseum. The Baths of 
Caracal la. The Pantheon. 



REFERENCES FOR SPECIAL READING AND PAPERS. 

Roman Art and Architecture. — For elementary epitome, Goodyear, 
'^History of Art," and Goodyear, *' Roman and Mediieval Art.** For 
advanced readers, Reber, ** History of Ancient Art ;" LDbke, "History 
of Art.'' 
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Xrtrralice and Pnlilind HMiirg. — For epitome, Myebs, "General 
History," and Ai.LES', "Short History ot llie liomnn People." For 
bcginner!>, Gukrbkr, "Story at (he KomanH." 

J/Wfrn Rnmraad iu Hiiaiimcl.d /?,■/»■«.— D EN. viB, " Home of To-Doy 
anil Yesterday." 

AiK-icnl IJiiln ti/r.— Marc M.ikxibr, " Wonders of rompeii." Gihl 
aod KoNER, " Lives ut' the Greek.t uri<l Koiuans." 

Popnliir Ari-tiiraliiijg ami Acconal'i uf Riiml KjreiinitiiniK, — LaNci.wm, 



FiomC-odjenr'j 
Emperor Clan 



LECTURE IV. 
Mediaeval Architecture and Art. — Byzantine Period. 

Ars:umeiit of the Lecture. 

The Christian religion and the Roman Church were the connecting link 
between ancient and modern history during that period of the (lermau 
migrations and invasions which began the Middle Age. Through and 
with Christianity Roman civilization made its first distinct impression on 
the Germanic nations. In eastern Europe and in the Asiatic and African 
territories bordering on the Mediterranean which continued under Roman 
rule after these invasions in the West, the lioman civilization which then 
survived is commonly known by the adjective Byzantine — an adjective 
derived from the new Roman capital of Constantinople (or Byzantium). 
The influence of this Kist-Roman or Byzantine civilization on Western 
Europe is especially traceable in the surviving relics of early Christian art 
and in the architectural details of the early Christian Cliurches. For a 
double reason the history of church architecture has value as an approach 
to the study of the early Middle Ages. First, the churches are the most 
important visible and surviving relics of the greatest civilizing power of 
that age. Second, the study of church decoration and ornamental 
details leads us to emphasize the importance and influence of Byzantine 
civilization in Western Europe. 

Treatment of the Lecture. 

The early Christian Churches were, as regards plan and construction , 
of two types, both of which were derived from older Pagan buildings. 
These were the Baptisterium, or Bath, and the Basilica or Merchants' 
Exchange. The Pagan originals and early Christian copies may both be 
logically studied in examples from the city of Rome. Thus, also, we 
preserve most easily the chain of historic connection with the preceding 
lecture. For the period of the German invasions (as distinct from the 
Roman Christian period, preceding the downfall of the Western Empire) 
we turn next to the monuments of the Italian town of Ravenna, which 
are the most remarkable in Western Europe for the sixth, seventh, eighth 
and ninth centuries as regards nnmber, preservation and artistic quality 
In fact, aside from the monuments of Rome, these buildings are unique 
survivals, even when the whole of Europe is considered. In Constanti- 
nople the Byzantine Church of Sta. Sophia (now a Turkish Mosque) is a 
noble monument of the sixth century, and the Arab Mosques of Jerusalem 
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and Cairo show ornameiital forms which are either directly horrowed or 
closely imitated from, Byzantine art. For later periods and examples of 
Byzantine inflnence in Western Europe the Charch of St. Mark at Venice 
and the Cathedral of Monreale near Palermo are the most renowned build- 
ings, bat many other Italian and French oharches show sarvivals of this 
influence. 

natter of the Lecture. 

Early Christian Rome. Baptisteries and Basilicas. — Tomb chapel of Sta. 
Costanza. Baptisteries of S. Stefano and 8. John Lateran. Basilicas of 
Csesar and Trajan. Christian Basilicas of 8t. Paul, S. Lorenzo, S. Saba, 
Sta. Maria Maggiore. 

Monuments ofKavennn. — ^Tomb of Galla Placid ia. Tomb and Palace of 
Theoderic the Ostro-Goth. Basilicas of S. Apollinare in Classe, S. 
Apollinare Nuovo and their Mosaics. Baptistery Church of 8. Vitale, 
mosaics and architectural details. Early Christian sculptured sarco- 
phagi. 

Byzantine Architecture in its original home. — Sta. Sophia, Constantinople. 
Byzantine details and construction in Arab Moeqaes of Jerusalem and 
Cairo. 

Byzantine- Romanesque Architecture and Art of Italy. — Church of St. 
Mark, Venice. Cathedral of Monreale, near Palermo. Bronze doors, 
pulpits, Easter candelabra, mosaic pavements and ecclesiastical vestments 
of Southern Italy. Cloisters of the Byzantine Romanes(iue. Cathedral 
and monuments of Pisa. 

REFERENCES FOR SPECIAL READING AND PAPERS. 

Byzantine Architecture and Art. — For elementary epitome, GooDYEAB, 
** History of Art," and Goodyear, ** Roman and Mediseval Art." For 
advanced readers, Rebbr, '* History of Mediaeval Art"; Liibke, 
** History of Art." 

Narrative and Political History. — Myebs, * * General History" for psriod 
400-1000, A. D. 

Early Christian Archaeology^ Pttpular Account. — Lanciani , ** Pagan and 
Christian Rome." 

Philosophy of Mediseml History.— Bkyce, "The Holy Roman Empire." 

Philosophy of Mediietal Architecture. — RUSKTK, ** Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tectore." 



LECTURE V. 

Mediaeval Architecture and Art. --Gothic Period. 

Argument of the Lecture. 

The cathedrals of medisBval Europe represent not only the relii^ions 
«ide of history, hat also the secular greatness and secular prosperity of 
their period. These developed especially during and afler the Crusades, 
and found a remarkable expression in the Gothic style. This style, as 
first developed in that part of France immediately about the city of Paris 
and belonging to the original domain of the French Monarchy, is an out- 
come of the power and greatness of the French Communes or Free Cities, 
as chartered and protected by the French kings. To the proper compre- 
hension of the constructive character of the Gothic style a preliminary 
«tudy of the vaulted Romanesque churches is essential. 

Treatment of the Lectare. 

The constructive development of the Basilica into the Romanesque 
vaulted Cathedral and of the Romanesque vaulted Cathedral into the 
<jrothic Cathedral is shown by typical examples. 

Matter of the Lecture. 

Typea of the RatnUca repeated from the preceding lecture as contrasts 
with the vaulted Romanesque. The latter illustrated, for interiors, from 
Peterborough, Durham, Jjangres, Le Mans, S. Martin de Boicherville, 
Preuilly and Clermont-Ferrand— /or exteriors, illustrated from Worms, 
Spire, Mainz, and lAach. 

Masonry detailsy capitals^ and carvings, from French and Italian examples 
of the Romanesque. 

Ttie element of picturesque variety in Medueval Art^ from German, French 
and Italian examples of the Romanesque. 

Traits of (he Gothic Style, from Cologne Cathedral. 

French derivation of the Gothic Style^ from Notre Dame, Paris, and St. 
Ouen, Rouen. 

The Pointed Arch principle in vaulting^ from Milan, Melrose and Le 
Mans. 

Proportions and clustered piers, from Canterbury, Rouen and Beauvais. 

Windoicsj from St. Denis and the Sainte Chapel le, Paris. 
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Battre»tei> nad Flgiug Bullremf, trom Cologne, Amieii», Rli iiuH, :inil 
Xotre Dntne 

Windote Iraceiy and nur/ace Iracerg, from Milno and Roaen Catlinlral 

Porlaln and ^alaarg, from Ilheima and Ctuulrea. 

Gargoyle», from Notre Dame la Richest Tours, Notre Dame and Louviera. 

CapitaU, from Rheims, Xeven, sad StranboDrg 

Frtacot* and pniided decomtinn, from St. FiSDOls, ABtisi, sn.I Chopel oC 
th« Sjianinrds, Florenoe. 

Italian Qalbic QylhedraU, trom FlorrDoe, Sieua, and Orvivto. 

Enffi'uA Golhk CalhrdraU, Irom Westminster Abbey, Salisbury, Welts, 
and LichAeld. 

REFERENCES FOR SPECIAL READING AND PAPERS. 

Golhk ArMlrdHrr.—Fot elementary epitome, Goiidyeak. " Hislor; 
or Art," and Goodyear, "Roman ami Mediw?al Art" For advimoeil 
readers, Reber. "History ot Mediaval Art;" I.Obkk, "Hitlnry of 
Art ; " MouRE, " Gothic Arohitectnre." 

Xamilire aad PaUliail HMorg. — MvERs, "General History," forpi-noil 
1000-1600, A. D. 

Philmnphji of Mnliirnil HMiirs.—^KVfE. "The Hol.v Roman Empire." 

Fhilomphy of Mrdiiriiil AirliileilHrr.—lH.'eKIS, " Spven I^mjis ot 
Arohitectitre." 



LECTURE VI. 
Italian Architecture and Art. — Renaissance Period. 

Argument of the Lecture. 

The Reoai&«anoe was essentially a phase of the history of civilization 
and of literature, although its manifestations are most easily and most ob- 
viously summarized in the arts of architecture, decoration, soalpture and 
painting. Broadly speaking, the Renaissance is the birth of modern 
history and modern civilization. This vras attended by a flowering out 
of the arts of design in which the movement has left its visible record. 

Treatment of the Lecture. 

Italy preceded Northern Europe both in the material and intellectual 
refinements of modem life, and some suggestions of this precedence aie 
obtainable from portraits of sixteenth century Italians. Other sngges- 
tions of Rena'ssance daily life are obtainable from the gardens, parks, 
palaces and villas, both those of Italy itself and of Northern Europe as 
derived from Italy. Still other suggestions are obtainable finom furniture, 
utensils, metal-work and decorative carving. Ihus we are led fioni the 
various material sarroundings of modern comfort and refinement to the 
consideration of the peculiar artistic style which specifies the Renaissance 
and which still survives in a very laige proportion of our own modem 
buildings and objects of decorative art. The forms and details of this 
Renaissance style are most strikingly illustrated by architecture, when it 
is desirable to accent the fact of nineteenth centary survival, but all the 
arts of form in modern times are of Italian origin and the art of our 
painters and sculptors as well as of our architects is historically traceable 
to the same one original source of all modern civilization. Thus we are 
led to include some rapid consideration of these latter arts in onr general 
sketch. 

Matter of the Lecture. 

InieUeetual and material refinement of the Renaissance. — It.ilian portraits 
from the Pitti Gallery, Florence. History of modem velvets, silks and 
laces. Influence of Italian fashions of dress on the North of Europe, 
landscape gardening, parks^ palaces, villas and domestic dwellings. 
Civic decoration and civic architectural splendor. Fountains and public 
squares of Renaissance Rome. Renaissance furniture, table-ware, metal- 
work and decoration. 
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Renaissance style in ArchUeciure, — Greoo-Roman origin of Renaissance 
style. Details of Renaissance style. Development, culmination, decline, 
and nineteenth century survivals. 

Renaissance painting, — Raphael's Vatican frescoes. Michael Angelo'a 
frescoes of the Sistine Chapel. 

Renaissance sculpture. — Contrasts with mediaeval art. Statoary of 
Ghiberti, Donatello and Michael Angelo. 

REFERENCES FOR SPECIAL READING AND PAPERS. 

Renaissance Art and Architecture, — For epitome, Goodyeab, ** History 
of Art" For advanced readers, Lubke, *' History of Art.'' 

Narrative and Political History. — Myebs, ** General History," period 
1400-1800, A. D. 

Philosophy of Renaissance Art and Architecture. — Goodybab, '* Renais- 
sance and Modem Art. " 

Philosophy of Renaissance History. — Bubckhabdt, " The Civilization of 
the Renaissance in Italy." 

I^pecial Renaissance History.— Uajske, '* History of the Popes." Syh> 
ONDS, '* The Renaiasance in Italy " (7 vols. Vol. III. for Fine Arts). 
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L William Wordsworth. 

Bnt who is He, with modest looks, 
And dad in homely russet brown ? 
He mnrmnrs near the ranning brooks 
A mnsio sweeter than their own. 

He is retired as noontide dew, 
Or fountain in a noonday grove; 
And yon must love him, ere to yon 
He will seem worthy of yonr love. 

The oatward shows of sky and earth, 
Of hUl and valley, he has viewed; 
And impalses of deeper birth 
Have oome to him in solitude. 

In common things that round us lie 
Some random truths he can impart, — 
The harvest of a quiet eye 
That broods and sleeps on his own heart. 

— Wordsworth, from A PoeVs EpUaph, 

Biographical Details. — ^William Wordsworth born at Cookermouth, 
Cumberland, April 7, 1770, second son of John Wordsworth, Attorney. 
Childhood at Cockermouth, Penrith, and Hawkshead, Lancashire. 
Hawkshead Qrammar School, 1778-1787; Cambridge, 1787-1792; vaca- 
tions in the Lake Country, Fiance, and Switzerland. An Evening WdUc 
and Descriptive Sketches^ 1793. London, Wales, residence in France, 
1791-2. Iniiuence of the Revolution. Wordsworth a Republican. Return 
to England; disillusionment; intellectual crisis; influence of his sister 
Dorothy, and of Coleridge. Legacy Irom Calvert, £900. Racedownand 
Alfoxden, 1796-1798. Lvrical Ballads, 1799. Visit to Germany. Return to 
England. Qrasmere, Westmoreland, Dove Cottage, Dec. 21, 1799-1808. 
Lyrical BaUads, 2nd ed. , 1800; 3rd ed. 1802. Marriage to Mary Hutchin- 
son, 1802. Death of John Wordsworth, 1805. Allan Bank, and Rectory, 
Giasmere, 1808-1813. Poem, 1807. Rydal Mount, 1813-1850. Ap- 
pointed distributer of stamps, 1813. Tke Excursion, 1814. Poems, 1815. 
White Doe of Bplstone, 1815. Peter Bell, 1819. The Waggoner, 1819. The 
Biver Duddon, 1820. Memorials of a Tour on the Continent, 1822. Ecclesi- 
astical Sketches, 1822. Poetical Works, collected ed., 1827. Yarrow Be- 
visited, 1835. Degree of D. C. L. from Oxford, 1839. Poet Laureate, 
1842. Death, April 33, 1850. The Prelude, written 1799-1805, published 
1860. 

Ijbctube. 

(i) Introduction, First outline of the romantic poetry of England; its 
opposition to classicism (cf. Pope and Dr. Johnson) ; its beginnings in 
Thomson's Seasons, Percy's Beliques, Realism (or Naturalism) inCrabbe. 
These schools defined. Romanticism contemporary with Revolution. 
Bums and Cowper. Rousseau and Wordsworth. 
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(ii) FormaHve Influenoea of Wordgworik's mind. (See The Prelude.) life 
in the Lake Cotmtiy — Gookermonih, HawkBheod— romantic readingB, 
Bnnifly etc. Revolution — ^Wordsworth as a Bepablioan. Enthnsiasm for 
a regenerate humanity. Beaotion and reooveiy. Influence of Dorothy 
Wordsworth, nature, and Coleridge. Theory of poetry. Wordsworth 
and the critics. 

(iii) Poeiry. Time of inspiration, 1798-1808 (or even till 1815 or 1820). 
Reasons for tins limitation. Wordsworth as a realist, as an idealist. Im- 
agination applied to simple things of nature, simple incidents of life, 
and experiences of simple, passionate souls. Illnstrations: Skylarhy 
SoiUary ReapePf Michael-. Vast importance of his work; the founder ot 
a new order of poetiy ; the greatest English poet of the century. 

Study of WoEDewoBTH. 

Biography, — ^The student who desires a brief account of Wordsworth's 
life can get it best in Minto's article in the Encydapadia BrUannica, 
A longer account with criticism of his work is fhmiahed by F. W. 
H. Myers, in his William Wardmoorthy "English Men of Letters'* 
Series, a volume, says John Morley, "as much distinguished by 
insight as by admirable literary grace and power." Magnus's 
^Primer of Fbrdstiwr/A is a valuable introduction (London: Methuen. 
28. ed.). 

More serious students who desire to get to the fountain-head of 
information will find the following volumes essential: (i) Words- 
worth's Prdudef — a poem otherwise called the Growth of a Poefs Mind^ 
designed to display the influences of childhood and early manhood 
that fitted him to his high calling of poetry; (ii) Along with this it 
would be well to associate the Utile autobiography that Wordsworth 
dictated in 1847, contained in his Memoirs; (iii) Fuller biographical 
material is furnished by Memoirs of WiUiam Wordsworthj by Christo- 
pher Wordsworth, nephew of the poet. 

Based on these, and biographi(»l notes of Coleridge, DeQuincey, 
Cottle, and others, Emile Legoais has made a valuable biographical 
study— 2%c Early Life of WiUiam Wardsworthj 1770-1708. 

Poeiry. — ^The study of Wordsworth's poems should be made on the basis 
ct an edition arranged chronologically, as is John Morley 's ** Globe 
edition ( Macmiilan ). This ia reprint^ in cheap form. * The Astor ed. 
(Growell, New York. ) The student may perhaps neglect almost en- 
tirely everything before and subsequent to the period 1797-1808, dur- 
ing which Wordsworth's genius was at its be^t. Annotations of seleot 
poems of Wordsworth are made by Rolfe, Dowden, and others. 

The following short courses of classified readings will represent Words- 
worth's special power: 

(1) PhUosophy.—To My Sister, Expostulation and Reply, The Tables Tamedy 
My Heart Leaps Up when I Behold^ The World is Tbo Much with Us, 
Personal TnUk, Ode to Duty, Intimations of Immortality. Later tenden<7 
of thought in Elegiac Stanzas (Peele Castle) and The Primrose of the 
Bock. 

(2) Interpretation of Nature. — Nuiiing, Influence of Natural Otjects. Lines 
Compoeed above Tintem Abbey. When to the Attractions of the Busy 



World. Prelude (books i, ii, yiii, may suffice). Some of the best 
desoriptioiis of natare are found in The Exewnion (see books i, ii). 
Read in this connection obapteis m Shairp's On the Poetie InterpreUi- 
tion of Natvrey and Palgrave's Landscape in Poetry. 

(3) Flowers^ Birds^ etc, — To ike Daiey (4), I Wandered Lonely as a CUmd, 

To the Small Celandine (3), To a Butterfly (2), The Qreen Linnet, To 
the Ottchoo, To a Skylark (2), O Nightingale! Thum Surely Art 

(4) Interpretation of Life, — We are Seven, lAuy Gray, BeeolvHon and Indo- 
pendence, Miehael, The Affliction of Margaret, Beoerie of Poor Susan, 
To a Highland Oirl, The Solitary Beaper, She was a Phantom of Delight, 
Character of a Happy Warrior. 

(5) Contemporary Eoents. — Prdude, '' France'' (books ix, x, xi). Lon- 
don sonnets, Calais sonnete, On the Extinction of the Venetian BepubUc, 
Thought of a Briton on the Subjugation of Switzerland. 

(6) Theory of Poetry. — ^Wordsworth's theory of poetry may be read in the 
Preface, eta, to the Lyrical Ballads, edition 1800, and Prefaoe to 
Poems, edition 1816, which are reprinted in Morley's edition of 
Wordsworth (Macmillan). It is critidzed by Coleridge in Biogra- 
phia Literaria. 

Criticism. — A few of the valuable critical essays on Wordsworth's poetry 
are: Hutton, Essays, Vol. ii ( Wordsworth and his Genius); Arnold^ 
Preface to * Selections of WilUam Wordsworth (also in Essays in Criti- 
cism, second series); Pater, Appreciations {ari. Wordsworth); Lowell, 
Ammg My Books (art. Woidsworth). For fuller list see Hodgkins 
and Magnus. 

Themes for Essays. — (1) A definition of Romanticism. (2) A study of 
Wordsworth's life at Hawkshead. (3) Dorothy Wordsworth. (4) 
Wordsworth's conception of womanhood. (5) A study of Miehad. 
(6) Wordsworth's poems of birds. (7) Wordsworth's poems of 
flowers. (8) Wordsworth's poems of childhood. (9) Wordsworth's 
criticism of contemporary England. (10) The reaction from urban 
life In Wordsworth (based upon characteristic poems). (11 ) Words- 
worth's Naturalism. (12) Wordsworth's Idealism. (13) Examina- 
tion of William Watson's Wordsworth^s Grave. 

Cbitical Opinion. 

*' A new Cowper with less talent and more ideas." — Taine, English 
Literature. 

''I firmly bdieve that the poetical performance of Wordsworth is, 
after Shakspere and Milton, undoubtedly the most considerable in our 
language from the Elizabethan age to the present time." — Matthew 
Arnold, Essays in Criticism, second series. 

** Wordsworth's claim, his special gift, his lasting contribution, lies in 
the extraordinary strenuousness, sincerity, and ii^ight with which he 
first idealizes and glorifies the vast universe around us, and then makes 
it an animate presence . . . 'breathing grandeur upon the very 
humblest fi^e of human life. ' " — John Morley. 

** Wordsworth's distinctiye work was a war with pomp and pretence, 
and a display of the majesty of simple feelings and humble hearts, 
together with high reflective truths in his analysis of the courses of policy 
and ways of men; without these his love of nature would have been 
comparatively worthless. — Ruskin, Modem Painters, iii, xvii, section 9. 



n. Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

stop, Christian paaser-by ! Stop, child of God, 

And read, with gentle breast. Beneath this sod 

A poet lies, or that which onoe seemed he — 

O, lift one thought in prayer for S. T. G. ; 

That he who many a year with toil of breath 

Found death in life, may here find life in death ! 

Mercy for praise— to be foigiven for fame — 

He asked, and hoped through Christ. Do thon the same ! 

— Coleridge, EpUapk. 

For he on honey-dew hath fed, 
And drank the milk of Paradise. 

— Coleridge, Kubla Khan, 

Biographical Details. — Samnel Taylor Coleridge, bom at Ottery St. 
Mary, Devonshire, October 21, 1772, youngest often children of the Bev. 
John Coleridge. Christ's Hospital, 1782-1790. Bowles's Sonnets. Jesus 
College, Cambridge ; Browne medal for Greek Ode. Influence of the 
Revolution ; Frend. Flight to London, 1793; Silas Tomkyn Comberback 
as a dragoon ; discharged 1794. Cambridge. Southey. A Pedestrian 
Tour in Wales, 1795. Pantiaocracy on the banks of the Susquehanna; 
Southey, Lovell, Burnett FaU of BobespierrSj 1794. Left Cambridge. 
Political lectures. Married Sara Frioker, 1795. Cottage at Clevedon. 
The Watchman. Poems an Various Subjects, 1796. Nether Stowey, 1796. 
Intercoorse with Wordsworth. Lyrical BdHads, including Andeni 
Mariner, 1798. Wrote Christabd, Pt. i., and Eubla Khan, 1797. Uni- 
tarian preacher. Reaction from admiration of France. Friendship of the 
Wedgwoods. In Germany, September, 1798, to June, 1799. Translated 
Schiller's Wallenstein, 1800. Contributes to Morning Chronicle and 
Morning Post, Greta Hall, Keswick, July, 1800. Ode to Defection, 1802. 
Decline of poetic inspiration. HI health ; victim of laudanum. Malta, 
1804; secretary to the governor. Naples, 1805. England, 1806. Kes- 
wick. Lectures at the Royal Institution. Grasmere ; The Friend, 
Lectures on Shakspere, 1810-11. Bemorse at Drury Lane, 1813. 
Refuge from opium with Mr. Gillman, Highgate. Christabd, Kvbla 
Khan, Pains of Sleep, published 1816. Sibylline l^t>e8--oollected poems — 
1817. Zapolya, 1817. Biographia LOeraria, 1817. Aids to Beflection, 
1825. Influence on oontemporaiy minds. Death, July 25, 1834. 

Lectubb. 

(i) Formative Influences, Physical characteristics, early predilections. 
Arabian Nights, Christ's HospitaL Lamb's tribute. Bowles and his 
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sonnets — iheir character and influence. Cambridge inflnenoes — Bevola- 
tion, Frend. Percy 'S Beliquea : Burger's Lenore, Pantisocraoy. Inter- 
course with Wordsworth. 

(ii) Congideration of Works. Lyrical BaUadSy containing Ancient 
Mariner f 1798. Coleridge's sphere : ** The incidents and agents were to 
be in part at least, supernatural ; and the excellence aimed at was to 
consist in the interesting of the affections by the dramatic truth of such 
emotions as would naturally accompany such situations supposing them 
real." The trumpet-blast of Romanticism— claims of the new school — 
Coleridge's share. Reaction in politics. Coleridge as a poet, 1798-1802. 
France^ Christabdj Kubla Khan, WaUenstein, Ode to Dejection, Influence 
of temperament. Imagination, reverence, sense of mystery, glamour, 
music of verse. Causes of poetic decline. Criowth of philosophic 
interests. The first English literary critic. Contemporary influence. 

Study of Colebidoe. 

Biography, — ^The best brief notice is in the Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy. The basis of the story of Coleridge's intellectual life is 
afforded by Coleridge's Biographia lAteraria, which should be con- 
stantly in hand in studying Wordsworth and Coleridge. Lamb*s 
essay on Christie Hospital should be read. Contemporary memoirs 
are all drawn upon in the standard biography. — ^*Brandl, Coleridge 
and the English Romantic ScJtool, tr. by Lady Eastlake, the most 
valuable biography. Other biographies of value are by J. Dykes 
Campbell ; U. D. Traill, in English Men of Letters series ; T. Hall 
Caine, in Great Writers series. 

Poetry. — The study of Coleridge's poetry might follow with advantage 
this outline: (1) The Ancient Mariner. Comparison with the older 
ballad poetry. Examination of the poem from the point of view of 
Coleridge's projected share in Lyrical BaUads {Biographia Literaria, 
xiv). (2) Poetry of glamour and romanoe: Christabdy KuMa 
Khan, (3) Nature : Hymn before Sunrise, in the Vale of Chamouni. 
(4) Poems on contemporary events : Ode to the Departing Year, 
France, Fears in Solitude. (5) Personal : D^ection, Youth and Age. 

The best edition of Coleridge's poems is Macmillan's, four vols., and 
^'^J. Dykes Campbell, one vol., Globe edition (Maomillan), **Astor edition 
( Crowd 1) is a cheap satisfactory working edition. Selections in Modem 
Classics (Houghton, Mifflin). 

Criticism. — De Quincey, Lake Poets; Hazlitt, Spirit of the Age; Shairp's, 
Coleridge the Man and the Poet; Dowden, Studies in Literature; Pater, 
Appreciations; Swinburne, Essays; Lowell, etc. 

Themes for Essays, etc. — (1) The characteristics of the ballad in The 
Ancient Mariner. (2) The origin and chancter of Lyrical BdUads, 
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1796, and Coleridge's share in it (see the reprint, edited by Dowden, 
liacmiUan). (3) Ck>leridge and the Bevolntion. (4) A stndy of 
Coleridge's drama of Eemors^ (5) Contemporaiy pictnrea of 
Coleridge— by Wordsworth, Dorothy Wordsworth, De Qnincey, 
Charles Lamb, Garlyle (Life of Stirling), etc (6) DlnstratioDs of 
Coleridge's verbal mnsic. 

Cbitical Opinion. 

" Poetry has been to me its own ' exceeding great reward ;' it has 
soothed my afiOiotions ; it has multiplied and refined my ei^joyments ; 
it has endeared solitnde ; and it has given me the habit of wishing to 
discover the Oood and the Beautiful in all that meets and sorronnds 
me."— Coleridge, Preface to Juvenile PoemSf third ed. 

''His mind is a perpetnal St Vitus* dance — eternal activity without 
action." — Southey. 

" Every mortal power of Coleridge 
Was frozen at its marvellous source ; 
The rapt one, of the godlike forehead." — Wordsworth. • 

'' It is to Mr. Coleridge that I am bound to make the acknowledgment 
due from the pupil to his master. . . . Were I ever to take the 
unbecoming freedom of censuring a man of Mr. Coleridge's extraordinary 
talents, it would be on account of the caprice and indolence with which 
he has thrown from him, as if in mere wantonness, those unfinished 
scraps of poetry, which like the Torso of antiquity, defy the skill of 
Ins poetical brethren to complete them.*' — Scot^ Pre^ioe to The Lay of 
the Last Mnstrdy ed. 1833. 

"If all cultivated men speak differently because of the existence of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge ; if not a thoughtful English book has appeared 
for forty years, without some trace of Sieir influence ; this is because 
they possessed the inner nature — ' an intense and glowing mind, the 
vision and the faoulfy divine.' " — Bagehot. 

''The highest lyric work is either passionate or imaginative; of 
passionate, Coleridge has nothing ; but for height and perfection of 
imaginative quality, he is the greatest of lyric poets. This was his 
special power, and this is his special praise." — Swiuburiie. 



m. Sir Walter Scott. 

O Caledonia ! stem and wild, 

Meet nnne for a poetio ohild ! 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 

Land of the mountain and the flood, 

Land of my sixes ! What mortal hand 

Can e'er untie the filial band, 

Thai knits me to thy rugged strand? 

— Soott, ITie Lay of the Last Mirulrd. 

Sound, sound the olarion I fill the fife! 

To all the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 

Is worth a world without a name. 

— Soott, MarmioH, 

BiOGBAPHiOAL Dbtails.— Sir Walter Soott, bom in Edinburgh, 
1771. Father, an Edinburgh attorney, commemorated in Eairford in 
BedffaunUet; his ancestors in Lay of the Last Minstrei, Illness in child- 
hood. At Sandy-Knowe with his gnuidfather till his fourth year ; stories 
of border life. In eighth year at Preston Pans; stories of Dalgetty. High 
school, Edinbux^h, 1778-1781 ; inimitable story-teller. Collects ballads 
before ten years of age. Six months at Kelso ; romantic aoeneiy. Edin- 
buigh University, 1783-1786 : Italian, French, Spanish ; rambles. 
Apprentice to his father, 1786-1788. Law classes in University, 1778- 
1792 ; called to the bar ; dubs and literary societies. Love of Will lamina 
Belsches. (Cf. Matilda in Bokeby. ) Liddesdale raids, 1792-1798. Study 
of German, 1792. French Bevolution ; its reactionary tendency with 
Scott, a Tory and sentimental Jacobite ; yolunteer cavalry. Marriage 
with Charlotte Mary Carpenter, December, 1797 ; Edinburgh in winter 
and Lasswade in summer. Biirger's Lenore, translated. Published trans- 
lations of Lenore and Wild Huntsman, 1796. Published translation of 
Goethe's Qoetz von BerUcMngen 1799. Translated Waohter's Der hHUge 
Vehme. Made sheriff-depute of Selkirkshire, December, 1799. Monk's 
Tales of Terror. Ballad of Glenfinla$, 1799. Border Minetrdsy prepared ; 
friendship of Heber, Ellis, Kitson, etc. Border Minstrday published 1802, 
voL iiL 1803. Edited Sir TristreBi, 1804. The Lay of the Last Minetrel, 
1805. Bemoved to Ashestiel on the Tweed, Selkirkshire. Partn^ with 
Ballantyne, 1805. Clerk of the quarter-sessions, 1806. Edition of Diyden. 
Marmiony 1808. Firm of John Ballantyne and Company, 1809. I%e 
Lady of the Lake, 1810. Visum of Don Boderick, 1811. Removed to 
''Abbolsford,'' 1812. Bokeby and Bridal of Triermain, 1812. Befused 
the laureateship. Edition of Swift, 1814. Lord of the Ides, 1815. Harold 
the Dauntless, 1817. Waverley Novels b^p^in with publication of Waverley, 
1814. Failure of health, 1819. Baronetcy, 1820. Abbotsford finished 
1824 (cost of £76,000). Failure of BaUantyne and Company, in which 
Scott was a partner, 1826, liabilities £117,000. Heroic labors of Scott— 
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£40,000 earned in two years. Beginning of the end, Febmary 1830. He 
went abroad, 1831 ; retomed home to die, September 21, 1832. 

Lectuse. 
(i) FormaUve Influences. Deaoent ('^no bad genealogy for a Border 
l^Iinatrel'') — predilections of childhood — life at Sandy-Knowe, Kelso 
floenery — life of the Border. Bamsay's Evergreen, faiiy-talea, Spenser, 
Percy's Bdiquea. The Ballad revival — German inflaenoe — ^Biirger, Gk)ethe 
— Monk Lewis. Minstrelsy of the ScottW^ Border, Snmmaiy of the 
formative i>eriod. 

(ii) His Works and their Interrelations. From the Ballad to the Lay; 
€k>leridge's Christabd. General characteristios of The Lay of the Last 
Mintird, Marmion, The Lady of the Lake, Eohdfy, etc. Special consid- 
eration of Scott's romanticism as exemplified in The Lady of the Lake. 
Scott's "decline from Poetry " explained by the narrowness of his field, 
the emergence of Byron, and by the discovery of his greater field in the 
romantic novel. FareweU to the Muse. 

(iii) Characteristics of Scott's Poetry. As a nature poet " a snrfaoe- 
painter" (Raskin). Comparison with Boms and Wordsworth. In 
delineation of character prefers simple, picturesque figures. In action 
prefers romantic energy — the galloping of horsemen, rush and clangor of 
battle. As a poet of action he is supreme. Limitations of his genius. A 
popular poet who has added much to the picturesqueness of life by the 
characters he has created and the scenes he has depicted. Relation of his 
poetry to his novels. 

Study of Scjott. 
Biography. — The best brief aooounts of Scott's life may be read in Dic- 
tionary of National Biography (art. Soott) and the Encydopssdia Bri- 
ianniea. Palgrave, likewise, has |a memoir in the Globe ed. of 
Soott. Somewhat longer biographies, with appreciations, are Hut- 
ton's Scott in English Men of Letters series and Yonge's in Great 
Writers series. The former is preferable. All lives of Scott are 
based on : Lockhart's Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott (the 
original ed. was in seven vols., but an abridgment has been pub- 
lished in Chandos series, Wame) and Journal of Sir Walter Soott. The 
descriptions of Scott*8 early days are most interesting reading. 
Scott's account of his introduction to authorship is found in the Essay 
in Border Minstrdsy and the Introduction to Ihe Lay of the ImsI Min- 
8trd, edd. 1833. His leave-taking of the poetic field is given in his 
FareweU to the Muse. 
Poetry. — ^The point of view for Soott's poetry will be gained by an initial 
study of some old ballads, of Percy's collection, Bdiques of Ancient 
English Poetry and some in Scott's collection, Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border. Follow this with some of his translations and imitations of 
the German : WiUiam and Hden, The Wild Huntsman, The Fire-King, 
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and his own early ballads of GUnfiidas and Cadyow Castle. The met- 
rical romances are developments of the minstrel muse. Attention 
shonld be confined to TheLajf of the Last Minstrel^ Marmion^ The Lady 
of the Lake, Eok^j or more narrowly to Marmion (*^ Scott's greatest 
poem,*' Hntton) and The Lady of the Lake. The ♦♦Globe ed. (Mac- 
millan, |1.75) is one of the best one-Tol. edd. ; the ♦♦Astor ed. 
is a satis&ctoiy cheap ed. (Crowell). Annotated edd. of Marmion 
and The Lady of the Lake have been prepared by Bolfe, Stuart, 
Minto, and others. 

Criticism. — In addition t> works already mentioned, the following essays 
and studies are yalnable : Jeffrey's essays in the Edinburgh Review 
(1805-1813), Carlyle, Sir Walter 8coU (in misoellaneons essays), 
Leslie Stephen, Hours in a Library, Sir Francis Doyle, Lectures on 
Poetry, Shairp, Aspects of Poetry. See also p. 2. 

Themes for Essays. — (1) The meaning of '* metrical romances " as applied 
to Scott's longer poems. (2) Scott's appreciation of the color in land- 
scape. (Cf. Bnskin, Modem Painters, III, zvi, 2 36.) (i) Scott as 
a painter of landscape. (Examine the introductions, etc., to 
Marmion, Melrose Abbey, in the Lay, ii, the Trossachs in The Lady 
of the Lake, i, and the Greta in Eokeby. ) (4) An analysis of the plot 
and grouping of characters in one of Scott's chief poems. (5) Scott's 
handling of the four-accent couplet. (6) Scott, the poet of Feudal- 
ism. (7) Marmion and The Corsair: the verdict of posterity. 
(8) Scott as the poet of action. (Cf. the ride of Deloraine in the Ijay ; 
Lochinvar and battle of Flodden, in Marmion ; the Fiery Cross, the 
oombat of Fitz James and Roderick Dhu, the battle of Beal' an 
Buine in The Lady of the Lake.) (9) The characters of Scott*s 
poems. (Specific studies of characters such as the Lady of Brank- 
some, Marmion, Ellen, Roderick Dhu, Matilda.) Disouss Scott's 
predilections in the choice of character. 

Cbitical Opinion. 
** The Ariosto of the North."— Byron, Childe Harold, iv. 

Blessings and prayers, in nobler retinue 

Than sceptered king or laurelled conqueror knows, 

Follow this wondrous Potentate. 

— ^Wordsworth, On the Departure of Sir Walter Scott 

from Abbotsford, for Naples. 

"All these pictures of a distant age are &lse. Costumes, scenexy, ex- 
ternals, alone are exact ; actions, sentiments, all the rest is civilized, 
embellished, arrayed in modem guise." — ^Taine, English Literature. 

** Soott's habit of looking at nature ... as having an animation and 
pathos of its oum, wholly irrespective of human presence or passion. . . . 
As Nature is bright, serene, or gloomy, Scott takes her temper and paints 
her as she is ; nothing of himself being ever intruded, except that far- 
away Eolian tone, of which he is unconscious ." — Ruskin, Modern Painters, 
III, xvi. 



IV. Qeorge Gordon, Lord Byron. 

Eternal Spirit of the chainless Mind I 
Brightest in dungeons, Liberty ! thou art, 
For there thy habitation is the heart — 

The heart which loye of thee alone can bind. 

— Byron, Sonnet on ChiUon,. 

Light and darkness, 
And wind and dnst, and passions and pure thoughts 
Mixed and contending without end or order. 

— Byron, Manfred. 

Biographical Details. — George Gordon, sixth Lord Byron, bom in^ 
London, January 22, 1788, son of 'mad Jack' Byron and Catharine 
Gordon, of Gicht. Childhood in poverty at Aberdeen. At eight yean- 
loTes Maiy Duff. In 1794 falls heir to the peerage. Pension to Mrs. 
Byron. On death of his grand-uncle in 1788 Byron goes to Newstead, 
then worth about £1,100 a year. Nottingham. Loves Margaret Parkes.. 
Harrow. Distinguishes himself in athletics. Visits Annesley (near 
Newstead ) and loves Mary Chaworth. Enters Cambridge, October, 1805 ; 
life of a ''sport" Honorary M. A., July, 1808. Already, November, 
1806, he had privately printed Fugitive Pieces and Poems on Various 
Occasions^ January, 1807. The summer of 1807 he issued Hours of 
Idleness. Scored in the Edinburgh by Broagham, Byron replied in Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Beviewers, March, 1806. Took seat in the House of 
Lords in that month. Death of Boatswain, in November. Goes abroad 
— Spain, Malta, Acamania, Athens, the Troad — vies with Leander. Con- 
stantinople. Returns to England, July, 1811. Death of his mother and 
many friends. Childe Earoldy i, it, March, 1812. '*He woke one morn- 
ing and found himself famous.'' Speaks in the House of Lords against 
legiBlation to suppress f rameworkers* riots, and against Catholic disabili- 
ties. In&tuation of society. Oiaour published in May and Bride of 
Abydos in December, 1813. Corsair and Lara in 1814. Hebrew Melo- 
dies, January, 1816. Siege of Corinth in January, and Parisina in 
February, 1816. Social dissipations — ''suffocated" by women. Infatu- 
ation of Lady Caroline Lamb. Marriage with Miss Anne Isabella Mil- 
banke (b. 1792), January 1, 1815. Birth of daughter, Augusta Ada. 
Byron's examination for insanity. Separation of Lord and Lady Byron 
for unknown reasons, 1816. Public outcry. Byron left England, April, 
1816, for Belgium and Switzerland. The Shelleys and Miss dairmont. 
Wordsworth's influence on Byron through Shelley. Prisoner of CkiUon 
and Childe Harold^ iii, 1816. Bernese Oberland with Hobhouse. Bfiss 
Clairmont's daughter Allegra born January, 1817 (died 1822). Manfred^ 

(12) 
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1817. Yemoe; ezoeasee. Beppo, 1818. Matq^pa, 1819. ChUdeSarM, iv^ 
Jannaiy, and Don Juan, i, ii, Joly, 1819. Don Juan, ii-v, Angnat, 1821. 
The Conntess Gmodoli. BaTenna. Marino Falero, 1820, fiiiled at Drniy 
Lane, 1821. Sardanapalus, Two Fodcari, Cain, 1821. Byron and the Car- 
bonari. Pifla. Leigh Hunt and The Liberal. Vision of Judgment (against 
Soathey), 1821. Death of Shelley. Deformed Tranrformed, 1821, Wer- 
ner, 1822. Don Juan, Ti-yiii, ix-xi, and xiii, xiv, 1823, and xy, xvi, 
1824. Member of the Greek Committee, 1823. Miflsolonghi. Death, 
April 19, 1824. Buried at Hucknall Torkard cborch, near Newstead. 

Lectu]eue. 

(i) Byron* a character, Yarions estimateB of it. His anoeetry, early 
training, early life. Inflnenoe of his age. Bevolntionary influences — 
the Neo-revolutionary movement. Rousseau and subjeotivity and 
individualism. The egoism and melancholy of the Romantic movement. 

(ii) Bie work. Principles of his poetiy: admiration of Pope, prac- 
tioe based on Scott, Wordsworth, and Italian models. Lack of construct- 
ive i)ower. Carelessness in icomposition. ReUtion of himself to his 
characters — Manfred, Cain, OhUde Harold. Love of freedom. Love of 
nature. Attitude towards women contrasted with that of Wordsworth 
and Scott. Destructive tendencies of his work— contempt for his age — 
Don Juan. Morbidness, narrowness of view and sympathy. Intel- 
lectual courage, passion, oratorical power. The poet of history. A lyric 
poet. English and continental criticism. 

Study of Byeok. 

Biography. — The artide on Byron by Leslie Stephen in the Dictionary 
of National Biography is the best general statement of his life. Some- 
what longer, with appreciations of his work, are by Nichol in the 
'* English Men of Letters " series — the more valuable — and by Roden 
Noel, in *^ Great Writers'^ series. 

These acootrnts are based on a great many contemporary mem- 
oirs :~MoQre, Life of Byron (full but not always faithful) ; Gait, 
Life of Byron; Trelawny, BecoUeciions \of SheUey and Byron; 
Guiccioli, My BecoUectione of Lord Byron ; Leigh Hunt, Byron and 
his Contemporaries ; Medwin's Conversations of Lord Byron. 

Elze's Life of Lord Byron, Castelar Life of Lord Byron, Jeafreson*s 
The Seal Lord Byron are longer biographies interpretative of the 
foregoing. 

Poetry. — Byron's poetry may be fairly represented in the following 
selections: (1) Eastern tales by TJie Corsair; (2) the subjective 
dramas by Manfred; (3) the descriptive verse by ChUde Harold, 
canto iv, and Don Juan, ii andiii ; (4) the same cantos of Don Juan 
may serve to exemplify his satiric verse ; (5) the lyric verse. To 
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Thomas MoorCj She Walks in Beauty, When We Two Parted, Destruc- 
tion of Sennacherib, The Isles of Greece {Don Juan, canto iii), ^Tis 
Time this Heart Should he Unmoved, Sonnet on ChiUon. 
The best edition of Byron is Murray's edition, 6 vo1&, 1879. Two 
new editions now issuing edited by Mr. Henley (London : Heinemann), 
and Mr. £. H. Coleridge and R. E. Prothero (London: Murray) will proba- 
bly be tlie standard editions. A cheap working edition is the ** Astor 
edition (New York : Crowell). Matthew Arnold's * Poetry of Byron is 
the most important volume of selections (Macmillan) . 

Annotated editions of special works are by Tozer (Clarendon Press) , 
Rolfe (Harpers), and others. 

Criticism. — The most valuable essays on Byron are Cariyle's Byron; 
Macaulay 's Byron ; Arnold's Introduction to Selections (also in Essays 
in Criticism, second series) ; Swinburne, Miscellanies; Mazzini, Essays 
(reprinted in "Camelot" series); Hutton, Essays in Literary Criti- 
cism. Goethe's criticisms are contained in his Conversations with 
Eckermann. His Euphmion in Faust, ii^is an interpretation of Byron. 
For further articles see Anderson^s bibliography in Noel's Life. 
Themes for Essays. — (1) Byron as critic in English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers. (2) An analysis of The Corsair. (3) Illustrations of the 
subjective character of Byron's heroes. (4) Byron's love of liberty 
(illustrations from his poems). (5) The destructive nature of 
Byron's poetry. (6) Byron's wit. (7) Byron as a descriptive poet 
(based on a study of Childe Harold, iv). (8) Byron's women char- 
acters (separate studies of Zuleika, Medora, Haidee, etc). 

Cbitical Opinion. 

*' Byron . . . who is unquestionably to be looked upon as the 
greatest talent of the century. Byron's daring, audacit^i and grandeur, 
is that not all culture-giving ? Every thing great gives culture the 
moment we become aware of it." — Goethe. 

» 

''The day will come when Democracy will remember all that it owes 
to Byron. England, too, will, I hope, one day remember the mission, 
yet hitherto overlooked by her — which Byron fulfilled on the Continent ; 
the European r6le given by him to English literature, and the apprecia- 
tion and sympathy for England which he awakened amongst us. 

'* The Poet beloved and admired by all the nations of Europe." — Maz- 
zini, Byron and Goethe. 

'* Look at poor Byron, who really had much substance in him. Sit^ 
ting there in his self-exile, with a proud heart trying to persuade itself 
that it despises the entire created universe ; and far off, in foggy Baby- 
lon, let any pitifulest whipster draw pen on him, your proud Byron 
writhes in torture, — as if the pitifulest whipster were a magician, or his 
pen a galvanic wire stuck into the Byron's spinal marrow ! Lamentable, 
despicable, — one had rather be a kitten and oiy mew !"— Carlyle, Essays 
^Scoft. 



V. Percy Bysehe Shelley. 

others, -with bumiiig eyes, lean forth, and drink 

With eager lips the wind of their own speed. 

As if the thing they loved fled on before, 

And now, even now, they clasped it. Tlieir bright looks 

Stream like a oomet's flashing hair : they 

All sweep onwaid. — Shelley, PrometJieus Untumnd, 

BioosAPHicAL Details.— Percy Bysshe Shelley, bom Angnst 4, 1792,. 
at Field Place, near Horsham, Snssez, son and heir of (afterwards Sir) 
Timothy Shelley. Hereditary influence not traceable in Percy. School 
under the Be v. Mr. Edward at Wamham, 1798 ; then Sion House School, 
Brentford, 1802 ; then Eton, 1804-1810. Rebels against fagging; <« Mad 
Shelley," "Atheist Shelley.*' Doctrines of Godwin's PolUicdl JusHee, 
Eaters University College, Oxford, 1810. Publishes Necessity of Atheism, 
Expelled March, 1811. Engagement with Miss Harriet Grove broken off. 
Meets Harriet Westbrook in London. " Persecution" of Harriet. Their 
marriage, August 28, 1811 (Shelley's age nineteen. Miss Westbrook's 
sixteen). York, Eeswiok, Dublin, Nantgwillt, Lynmouth, London. In- 
tercourse with Godwin, and with his step-daughter, Mary Wollstoneoraft, 
etc. — ** complicated relationship, as in the Theban story ! and presently 
something of the Theban horrors." Q^€en Mob, privately printed, 1813. 
Elopement of Shelley and Mary Godwin, July, 1814. Switzerland. 
Retom to England. Bishopgate, 1815. Switzerland again, 1816 ; inter- 
course with Byron. London. Suicide of Mrs. Shelley, November, 1816. 
Marriage of Shelley and Mary Godwin. Great Marlow. Meeting with 
Leigh Hunt and Keats. Alastor, 1817. Lcum and Cythnay 1818. Shelley 
deprived of custody of his children, 1818. Pulmonary illness. Leavea 
England. Italy, CasaMagni, bay of Spezzia. Intercourse with Byron, 
Emilia Yiviani, Medwin, Williams, Trelawny, etc. The Cenci and 
Prometheus Bounds 1819. Epipsychidion, 1821. Death of Keats. AdonaiSy 
1821. HeUas, 1822, Drowned near Yiareggio, July 8, 1822. Posthummis 
Poems — Julian and MaddalOf Witch of AUaSy Triumph of LifCy etc, — 1824. 

Legtubb. 

(i) Problem of Shelley^ s Character. Evidences of inconsistency. Partial 
explanation from new theories of life and society. Shelley and the 
Revolution. Shelley and Grodwin. Shelley as the apostle of revolt at 
collie, at the university. Opposition to Christian theology. Opposition 
to society in the matter of Mary Godwin. Positive side— love of human- 
ity — *'I am a friend of the unfriended poor," generosity, unselfishness. 
Contemporary and present opinion contrasted. 

(15) 
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(ii) His Work, Politioal aBpeot of his poetry — The BevoU of Islam, 
The i>oet as prophet — FroiMiheus Unbownd; its aatobiographioal char- 
■acter. Nature in Shelley — fondness for scenes of wildness and wonder, — 
play of imagination in treating the oommonplaoe : The Skylark, The 
Cloud. Shelley the artist, The Cemd. The poet of the ideal — ^beauty, loTe, 
progress. Snpreme gift in lyrio poetry — illustration. 

The Study of Shelley. 

Biography. — The best brief statement of Shelley's life is in *Dowden*s 
Introduction to his edition of the poet's works. Somewhat longer, 
with appreoifttions, are Sharp's *Life of Shelley in the Oreat Writers 
series and Symonds, in the *English Men of Letters series. The 
chief sources of information are : Med win, Shelley Papers and Life of 
Shelley; Trelawny, Last Days of Shelley and Byron; Hogg, Life of 
ShdJey; SheUey Memorials, edited by Lady Shelley. The standard 
life is Dowden's Life [of SheUey. Other studies are Salt, SheUey, 
*' Dilettante Library ;" Jeaffreeon, The Beal Shelley. 

Poetry. — (1) Shelley's relation to the Bevolution can be best seen in 
{Laon and Cythna) The Bevott of Islam. (2) His one impersonal 
work is The Cenci, the greatest drama since Shakspere. (3) His 
oonception of womanhood and love is contained in Epipsychidion. 
(4) Adenais is the greatest of his lyrics aud one of the three chief 
elegies in English. (5) The work most characteristic of Shelley is 
The Prometheus Unbound^ a lyrical drama voicing all the poet's hopes 
for a regenerate humanity. (6) His lyrics are matchless : Ode to 
the West Wind, To a Skylark, 2b Night, Oh, World ! Oh, Ufe I Oh, 
TSme, Lofv^s Philosophy, The Cloud, Lines to an Indian Air, etc 
The Sensitive Plant should not be passed by. 

The best editions of Shelley are : B. Forman, eight volumes (includes 
his prose) and **^Dowden, one vol., XK>em8 only ( Maomillan). The latter 
is reprinted in cheap form in the ^"^Astor edition (Growell). 

Criticism. — The chief critical essays on Shelley are : Bagehot, lAterary 
Studies, vol. 1 ; Masson, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats ; Arnold, Essays 
in Criticism, seoond series. Special topics are treated : Hutton, 
Shelley's Poetical Mystidsm, in Essays, vol. ii ; Shairp, Shelley as a 
Lyric Poet, in Aspects of Poetry; Dowden, Shelley's Philosophic 
View of Reform, in Transcripts and Studies. See also p. 2. 

Themes for Essays. — (1) Shelley's Skylark, with comparisons of poems on 
the same theme by Hogg, Wordsworth, William Watson. (2) An 
analysis of Adonais, (Gf. W. M. Bossetti's edition, Clarendon Press. ) 
(3) The story of The BevoU of Islam. (4) The purport of Prometheus 
Dnbonnd. (5) Shelley as a lyric poet (based on shorter lyrics and 
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■some chomaefl from Prometheus). (6) AoalysiB of The Claud. (7) The 
Sensitive Plant. (8) The story of Shelley's death. (9) Shelly, the 
Ariel of poetry and life. 

CsiTioAL Opinion. 

"CorCordinm.*' 

" Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange." 

— Inscription on Shelley's tomb, Borne. 

*' Over the tnmnltnons wave [of Kevolntionary advance] hangs an iris 
of beauty and promise, and that foam-bow of hope, flashing and failing, 
and ever reappearing as the wave sweeps on, is the poetry of Shelley.'' 

— Dowden, Transcripts and Studies. 

"The man Shelley, in very truth, is not entirely sane, and Shelley ^s 
poetry is not entirely sane either. The Shelley of actual life is a vision 
of beauty and radiance, indeted, but availing nothing, effecting nothing. 
And in poetry, no less than in life, he is ^a beautiftQ and ineffectual angel, 
beating in the void his luminous wings in vain.' " 

— Matthew Arnold, Essays in Criticism^ second series. 

"The enthusiastic and ideal fervour which marks Shelley's poetry 
-could not possibly be simulated — ^it was a part, the most essential part of 
his character. He was remarkably single-minded, in the sense of being 
constantly ready to do what he professed, in the abstract, the right thing 
to be done ; impetuous, bold, uncompromising, lavishly generous, and 
inspired by a general love of humankind, and a coequal detestation of 
4kU the narrowing influences of custom and prescription." 

—W. M. Rossetti. 



VL John Keats. 

Ye who liave yearned 
With too much passion, will here stay and pity, 
For the mere sake of tnith. 

— Keats, Endymion, ii^ 

Names, deeds, grey legends, dire events, rebellions. 

Majesties, sovran voices, agonies, 

Creations and destroyings, all at once, 

Ponr into the wide hollows of my brain. 

And deify me. — Keats, Hyperion, 

BiooBAPHiCAL DsTAiLS.^ John Keats, bom in London, October 31 (or 
29), 1795, eldest son of Thomas Keats, head of the livery stable kept by the 
poet's grandfather. School at Enfield. Friendship of Charles Cowden. 
Clarke. Edmonton. Apprenticed to a surgeon. Bent towards litera- 
ture. London, St. Thomases and Guy's hospitals. Meets Leigh Hunt. 
Licentiate at Apothecaries' Hall, July, 1816. Through Hunt, who lived 
in Hampstead, meets Shelley, Hay don the painter, and others. Aban- 
dons surgery. Poems by John Keatt^ March, 1817. Shanklin, Maigate, 
Hampstead. Wentworth Place and its group—Charles Wentworth Dilke, 
Charles Armitage Brown, Joseph Severn, eta Visits Oxford. Endymion^ 
1818. George Keats emigrates to Louisville, Ky. (died 1840). Tour — 
English lake district, Bums's country. Isle of Mull, Inverness. Hlness. 
and return to London, August, 1818. Tom Keats ill with consumption 
(died in December). Criticisms of Blackwood^ a Mdgozine (Lockhart) and 
Quarterly lUview (Croker). Love of Fanny Brawne. Lives with Brown 
at Wentworth Place. Health breaks down. Beginning of the end,. 
February 3, 1820. Lamia, habella, the Eve of St. Agnes^ and other Poemt, 
July, 1820. Left for Italy, September, 1820. Kome, Piazza dl Spagna. 
Died, February 23, 1821. Buried in the Protestant cemetery — ^^Here liee 
one whose name was writ in water" 

Lectubb. 

(i) Formative Tnfltunces. Keat£ s Charajcter. Importance of Keats's place — 
belongs to the Romantic movement by virtue of his passionate love of 
nature and beauty and by his medisevalism ; his supreme lyric power is the 
source of much that is best in Tennyson and the Pre-Raphaelites. Problem 
of his essential nature. Formative influences. Cowden Clarke and 
Spenser and Shakspere. Introduction through Hunt to the living world 
of letters. Elgin Marbles. Severn. Loving observation of nature. 
Spirit in which Keats lived and wrote. Attitude toward critics. Kela- 
tions to Miss Fanny Brawne. Criticism of Arnold's dictum ''character 
and self-control . . . are wanting to the Keats of the Letters to Fanny 
Brawne." 

(ii) Keais's Poetry, Poems, 1817, Endymum, 1818, Lomia, haheUa. The 
Eve of SL Agnes, and other Poems, 1820. First aspect, interest in nature- 

(18) 
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and the pickueeqae; firsl real manner in Sleep and Poetry. Bndymion^ 
not a narrative, bnt an endlessly Taried series of descriptions — sensnotm 
oharaoter of his epithets. The piotnresqne, ontgrown in poems of his third 
Tolnme, becomes a snggestive background in Hyperion, a painter's vision 
in Ode to Autumn, Second aspect— dassicEd antiquity, rather the renais- 
sance spirit as in Spenser and Chapman. Hyperion considered. Third 
aspect— passion for the beautiful — ^beauty tiiat dwells with sorrow. 
Master of the exquisite phrase. Limitations— puts aside contemporary 
life. Intensity within his scope. The Odes. The promise of Keats. 

Study of Keats. 

Biography. — For the best brief notice see the DieLUmoryq} National Biogrc^' 
pky, Swinburne's notice in the Eneydopasdia Briiannica is likewise 
valuable. The chief life is that by Milnes, Lord Houghton, which 
is baaed on first-hand material. Colvin's Keaie in English Men of 
Letters series is most excellent. Roesetti's Keate in the Cheat 
Writere series should likewise be noted. Interesting readings in 
contemporary notices are afforded by Leigh Hunt's Autohiogmpky, 
Cowden Clarke's BeeoUeetions of John KeatSj Haydon's Correspond' 
enee, ii. 

Boetry. — There is little in Keats, except the dramas and Cap and Bdls, 
that can be safely passed by. The best of his work may be classed as 
(1) Narrative— T%« Eve of SL Agnes^ Isabella, Lamia. (2) Epic— Hy- 
perion. (3) Lyric — Sonnets: Chapman^ s Homer, Elgin Marbles^ Grass- 
hopper aikd Oricktt, To Homer, Bright Star/ would thai I were steadfa;st a» 
tkom aril The chief stress should, however, be laid upon the Odes: 
On MeUmehdy, To Autumn, 2b a Nightingale, On a Oreeian Urn, 

The best editions of Keats are **Lord Houghton^s Aldine edition 
(MacmiUan) and ^Forman's edition. The latter is reprinted in the 
**Astor edition (Crowell). 

OrUieism. — ^The chief critical essays are: De Quincey, John Keats; Masson, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats; Swinburne, Keats (in Miscellanies) ; M. 
Arnold, Keats (in Essays in Oritieism, second series). See also p. 2. 

Themes for Essays. — (1) Compare KeatB*s Ode to a Nightingale with Shelley's 
To a Skylark. (2) The story of Keats and Fanny Brawne. (Examine 
his poems and letters.) (3) The Miltonic construction of Hy- 
perion. (4) An outline of Endymum. (5) Keats*s favorite scenes and 
aspects of nature. (6) Illustrations of the '^ fine phrases " of Keats. 
(7) Isabella compared with its original (Boccaccio). (8) Joseph 
Severn and John Keats. 

CBFnoAL Opinion. 

" I have not the slightest feel of humility towards the public, or to 
anything in existence but the Eternal Being, the Principle of Beanty, 
and the Memory of great Men." — Keats, LeUer to Reynolds, 1818. 
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Beanty is truth, truth beauty, — ^that is all 
Te know on earth, and all ye need to know. 

— EeatB, Ode on a Oreeian Um, 

'' If the Hyperion be not grand poetry, none has been produoed by our 
oontempoiaries." — Shelley, Letter to Peacock, 1821. 

The soul of Adonais, like a star. 

Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are. 

— Shelley, AdonaU, 

'' Who fished the murez up? 
What porridge had John Keats? " 

— Robert Browning, Papularitif, 

** Ensphered himself in twenty perfect years 
And died, not young,— the life of a long life, 
Distilled to a mere drop, falling like a tear 
Upon the world's cold cheek to make it bum 
For ever." — ^Mrs. Browning, Aurora LeigK i. 

"No one else in English poetiy, eave Shakespeare, has in expression 
quite the fascinating felicity of Keats, his i>erfection of loveliness. ' I 
think,* he aaid humbly, 'I shall be among the English poets after my 
death.* He is; he is with Shakespeare.** — Matthew Arnold, Enaijf9 ta 
Ot^tcwffi, second series. 



Suggestions fob Coubsbs of Reading and Study in the Gbn- 

EBAL LITEBARY HISTOBY OF THE PeBIOD. 

1. The general characteristioA of the literary movement of which 
Wordsworth, Ck>leridge, Scott, Byron, Shelley, and Keats are the great 
English expositors may be seen in an elementary way in Stopford 
Brooke's Primer of English Literature. Readers desirous of more detail 
will find Saintsbury *s History of XIX Century Literature the most valua- 
ble book. 

2. The special problem of Romanticism and Liberalism which is asso- 
<nated with our study of the poets is treated, as regards its earlier aspects, 
in Phelps, Hie Beginnings of the Bomantic Movement, and as regards its 
later aspects in Ck>urthope, 7^ Liberal Movement in English Literature. 

3. The movement was a general one in European literature. It will 
be of interest to notice some characteristics of Romanticism in Germany 
and France. For this see Soberer, Btstory of German Literature^ and Pel- 
lissier, Mouvement liUiraire du XlXme si^cle, translated by A. G. Brinton. 

4. The relationship of the literary movement to the historical and 
social movement is likewise of value and interest. Cf., for example, 
Shelley's relation to the theories of the French Revolution or Byron's to 
the Holy Alliance. This general history may be read in Morse Stephens, 
Bevoiutionary Europe, Dowden treats the literary aspects of Revolution 
in his French Bevolution and English Literature, 
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Nineteenth Oentury literature: The Greater 

American Poets. 

INTKODUCTORY. 

'' Abflolnte poetry is the concrete and artistic expression of the human 
mind in emotional and rhythmical language."—^. W. Theodore Watts* 

'* . . . Criticism, if it is to he conscientioos and profound, and if it is 
applied to an ohjeot so unlimited as ])oetry, must be almost as unattain- 
able by any hasty effort as fine poetiy itself.'' — De Qmnoey^s Essay on 
Wordmoorth^s Poetry, 

The lectures of the following series proceed upon the belief that a care- 
tal and detailed consideration of a comparatively small quantity of selected 
material, is of greater interest and of fiir greater value than a more hasty 
and superficial view of a whole field. The course is an attempt to give, 
by a study of the Greater American Poets, a concrete answer to the ques- 
tion, ' How shall the general reader get most pleasure and profit firom 
poetry?' 

Acting upon Goethe's principle that one should endeavor '^ to learn 
from the man himself what A6 thought rather than hear from some one 
else what he ought to have thoughtj" nothing is recommended for reading in 
connection with the course except selected poems of the authors studied. 
The student should always read these, if possible, before attending the 
lectnre which discusses them. 



LECTXTEE I. 
Henry Wadsworth LongfeUow. 

* *' Too well-informed, too appreciative, and too modest to deem himself 
the peer of the 'grand old masters,' or one of ' those far stars that come 
into sight once in a centuiy,' he made it his aim to write something that 
should * make a pure faith and manhood shine in the untutored heart/ 
and to do this in the way that should best reach that heart." 

— Thomaa Davidson. 

Longfellow never ceased to rejoice that his was the soul 
of a poet, yielding rich realization of life for himself and 
the privilege of bestowing sweetness and light upon others. 
Few things human were without appeal to his interest 
and sympathy. And it was their impression upon the sub- 

(3) 



jective, personal side of his nature which found expression 
in his poetry. Apparently, his favorite mood was one of 
contemplation shading into reverie and, often, melancholy. 
Action is sometimes vividly ima^ned and vigorously ex- 
pressed, but the usual message of the poems is one of feel- 
ing, sentiment, and joy in beauty. The poems are message 
bearers, indeed, for Longfellow's is poetry, not for its own 
sake, but for life's sake ; poetry which he intended to 
become a personal resource to the reader, guiding to fuller 
appreciation of life and helping to greater strength in Uving. 

Longfellow was but seldom sufficiently great and imper- 
sonal to wholly sink his individuality in his subject matter. 
Most often his material, chosen from somewhat varied ex- 
perience and extremely wide reading, was transmuted into 
a product peculiarly his own, full of sweetness and purity. 
He touched nothing without embellishing it. 

He was always an excellent craftsman, managing with 
care and skill and great facility his form and metre. 
Frequently in the fervid heat of his imagination language 
grew flexible and moulded itself into perfect adaptation to 
the informing thought, producing beauties of united rhythm 
unattainable by any endeavor. Picturesqueness, vigor, 
consistency, and comj^actness come in the same way. Again, 
although less often, inspiration relaxed or wholly ceased, 
sometimes in the middle of a poem, and then all of the 
poet's effort seemed able to produce only diffuse and com-, 
monplace verses. Under such conditions the specific poems 
of purpose, always having the 'defect of their quality,' 
become didactic and insipid. 

Longfellow being always an appreciative rather than an 
original poet, it may be doubted whether even ' Evangeline,' 
beautiful as it is, deserves the place Lowell assigned it 

'* Where time has no sway, in the realm of pure art" 

For the name of Longfellow, as for that of Dickens, 
there is reserved the reward of being written higher in the 



hearts of men than in the books of the critics. Lowell in 
the ^ Fable for Critics ' suggests his literary rank by a com- 
parison with Collins and Gray. 

Becommended Keadino. 

For an understanding of Longfellow's poetry it is essential 
to read, at least, * The Day is Done/ * The Arrow and the 
Song,' 'Maidenhood,' 'The Skeleton in Armor,' * The 
Wreck of the Hesperus,' *Paul Revere' s Ride,' 'My Lost 
Youth,' and ' The Building of the Ship.' 

One should also read, if possible, 'A Psalm of Life,' 
' The Rainy Day,' ' Excelsior,' ' The Village Blacksmith,' 
'The Arsenal at Springfield,' 'The Belfry of Bruges,' 
'King Robert of Sicily, ' The 'Introduction,' Section III 
of Part the First, and the conclusion of 'Evangeline,' if 
not the whole poem; Part III of 'Hiawatha,' if not the 
whole poem ; ' The Old Clock on the Stairs,' ' The Hanging 
of the Crane,' the sonnets 'Chaucer,' and 'Milton,' and 
'Beware.' 

In students' afisooiations and in private reading poems and selections 
may often be profitably studied in groups, as:— 

Hiawatha:— The 'Introduction,' Part III 'Hiawatha's Childhood/ 
Part Vn his ' Sailing,' Part X his * Wooing,' Part XIV 'Picture Wri- 
ting,' Part XIX 'The Ghosts,' Part XX 'The Famine,' Part XXII 
The Departure.* In a similar manner selections for especial attention 
might be chosen from 'Evangeline,' 'The Courtship of Miles Standish,' 
the 'Tales of a Wayside Inn,' the ' Christus,' and ' Michael Angelo.' 

Youth:— 'To a CTiild,' ^Children,' 'The Children's Hour,' 'The 
Beaper and the Flowers,' 'The Castle BuUder,' 'The Brook and the 
Wave,' 'Castles in Spain,' 'The Boy and the Brook,' 'It is not Always 
May,' 'The Builders.' 

Maturity:— * A Day of Sunshine,' * The Singers, ' * To-morrow,' *San- 
dalphon,' 'The Ladder of St. Augustine,' 'The Bope Walk,' 'Encela- 
dus,' 'Prometheus,' and ' Epemetheus.' 

Age:— 'A Gleam of Sunshine,' ' The Grolden Milestone,' ' From my Arm- 
Ci)air,' * Victor and Vanquished,' ' Curfew,' ' Morituri Salutamus.' 

TOPICS, QUESTIONS, AND SUGGESTIONS. 

FOB INDIVIDUAL EKADINO, STUDKNT8* ASSOCIATIONS, B88AYS, AND 

CLASS DISCUSSIONS. 

1 . In reading the poems of Longfellow recommended, endeavor to realize 
what must have been the attitude of mind in which the poet wrote 
each piece. Contrast the objective and subjective, the literal and 
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allegorioal; observe the transition from the one to the other. Note 
the use of analogy. Endeavor to grasp the central thought of each 
poem and see how it is expressed by means of incident and detail. 
3. How do * The Skeleton in Armor ' and ' The Wreck of the Hesperus ' 
rank as ballads? 

3. Outline the stoiy of 'Evangeline' or of 'Hiavratha/ making selec- 

tioDs from the best passages. 

4. Why did Lowell compare Longfellow with Collins and Gray ? 

5. Notice the biographical elements in 'Footsteps of Angels,' 'To the 

River Charles,' * A Gleam of Sunshine,' 'The Old Clock on the 
Staiis,' 'The Two Angels,' 'My Lost Youth,' 'The Children's 
Hour,' 'Morituri Salutamus,' 'Three Friends of Mine,' *The 
Cross of Snow,' ' From my Arm-chair,' and ' My Books.' 

6. Notice the attitade of other poets towards Longfellow as embodied 

in Whittier's 'The Poet and the Children:' Longfellow, 'On a Fly- 
leaf of Longfellow's Poems;' Holmes^s 'To H. W. Longfellow,' 
' Our Dead Singer, H. W. L. ;' Lowell's * Fable for Critics, ' and 
'ToH. W. L.' 

7. What place does the ' Book of Sonnets ' deserve in the history of 

sonnet writing? 

8. Bead the 'Christus' and * Michael Angelo' as examples of Long- 

fellow's dramaa Compare the former v^ith Goethe's ' Faust,' and 
the latter with Tennyson's ' Becket,' and Browning's ' Strafford.' 
0. What rank do Longfellow's translations deserve ? 

10. Observe Longfellow's poetic development as evidenced by the poems, 

'The Battle of LoveU's Pond '(1820), 'Song: Hark! Hark!' (1830), 
' The Skeleton in Armor ' (1840), ' The Ladder of St. Augustine ' 
(1850), ' Paul Severe's Ride ' (1860), ' Fata Morgana ' (1870), and 
' L'Envoi to Ultima Thule: the Poet and His Songp' (1880). 

11. What is the character of the poems produced between the years 1845 

and 1860? 

12. As examples of the u^e of ' The American Indian as a Theme in 

American Poetry,' read Longfellow's ' The Revenge of Rain in the 
Face,' 'Lover's Rock,' 'The Indian Hunter,' 'Jeckoyva,' 'Burial 
of the Minnisink,' <To the Driving Cloud,' and 'Hiawatha;' 
Whittier's 'Pentucket,' 'Funeial Tree of the Sokokis,' 'The 
Bridal of Pennaoook,' 'Mary Garvin,' 'Mount Agiochook,' /Me- 
tacom,' 'The Truce of Piscataqua,' 'Nauhanght the Deacon,' 
'How the Robin Came,' and 'Mogg Megone;' Bryant's 'The 
Indian Girl's Lament,' 'An Indian Story,' 'An Indian at the 
Burial Place of his Fathers,' * Monument Mountain,' 'The Disin- 
terred Warrior,' * Tree-Burial,' and 'A Legend.of the Delawares;' 
and Lowell's 'A Chippewa Legend.' 



STYLE AND METRE. 

The most oharaoteristic of Longfellow's verse-forms is the Euglish 
hexameter, imitating the moyement of the classic measure of that name 
~ the measure of Homer and Virgil. It is composed of six feet (groups 
of sjilahles); five dactyls (composed of one aooented followed by two 
unaccented syllables, I ^ ^) and one trochee (one accented followed by 
one unaccented syllable I ^). Near the middle of eaoh line is a ' caesura ' 
or pause. There is no rime. (This spelling is etymologioully preferable 
to * rhyme.*) 

The first four verses (t*. e, lines) of * Evangeline' show how rhythm is 
obtained by arrangement of stresses and pauses, and by frequent use, 
especially at the end of lines or half lines, of two and three syllabled 
words, or of combinations of shorter words having the same effect. Al- 
literation (repetition of the same letter at short intervals), and onomato- 
poeia (imitating by words the sounds of things signified) also add to the 
rhythm. Careful choice of poetic and associative words conduces to poetic 
effect 

Note, especially, how the movement and fullness of the first two of the 
first four verses of 'Evangeline' suggest the mysterious motion and 
sound of the forest ; and how the pauses and shorter words in the second 
two verses give the idea of forest silence and stillness. 

Compare also the hexameters of 'To the Driving Cloud,' 'The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish,' and ' The Children of the Lord's Sapper.' 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was bom at Portland, Me., February 
27, 1807. He graduated at Bowdoin College in 18z5. Five years of 
European travel and a profes'^orship of modern languages at Bowdoin 
occupied him until 1836. From that year until 1854 he held a similar 
position at Harvard. He was twice married. In 1868 and 1869 he made 
a fourth European visit and died at Cambridge, Mass., March 24, 1882. 

He wrote seven French, Spanish, and Italian text books, edited ' The 
Poets and Poetry of Europe,' and 'Poems of Places' (31 vols.), trans- 
lated Coplas de Hanrique and Dante's * Divine Comedy/ and published 
six volumes of original prose and tweniy>eight volumes of original 
poetry. 

REFERENCES. 

It was hoped that among the many anthologies of American poetry, one 
or more would be found suitable to recommend to students and 
hearers of the lectures. This hope was disappointed. 

*A Tre:isnry of American Verse,' edited by Walter Leiirned, and pub- 
lished in 181)7, at $1.25, by Frederick A. Stokes Company, New 
York, comes nearest to satisfying the requirements. 

The standard e<iitious < f all the Greiiter American Pcets, except Bryant, 
are published by Houghti»n, Mifiiin & (o., at the Riverside Preas^ 
Cambridge, Mafc>s., the copyrights having descended to them from the 
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firm of which James T. Fields, the friend and publisher of the 
poets, was a member. See Whittier*s * To James T. Fields,' and 
^In Memory : James T. Fields.' 

'The Cambridge Edition' of 'Longfellow's Complete Poetic and Dra- 
matic Works,' published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1893, in a 
single large octavo volume at $2.00, is the edition recommended. It 
contains a biographical sketch, excellent notes and an index to titles 
and first lines of poem». ^The Household Edition,' published at 
$1.50. comes next in value. 

'The Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, with Extracts from His 
Journals and Correspondence,' by Samuel Longfellow, brother of the 
poet, 3 vols., Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1886, and ' Final Memorials 
of Longfellow,' edited by the same, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1888, 
form the standard biography. Among numerous short biographies 
are F. H. Underwood's, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1882, and Pro- 
fessor Eric Robertson's in the * Great Writers' ' Series, Walter Scott, 
London. Price, I9. 6d; in America, thirty-five cents. 

Students who wish some general survey of the entire field, will find 
'American Literature,' by Mildred Cabell Watkins, a Literature 
Primer, published in 1894 by the American Book Company at thirty- 
five cents, quite satisfactory. 

' Poets of America^ ' by Edmund Clarence Stedman, Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1885, $2.25, contains exhaustive essays on the six poets 
studied in the lectures, and is the only criticism suggested in con- 
nection with the course. 

'A Handbook of Poetics for Students of English Verse,' by Francis B. 
Gummere, third edition, Boston, Ginn & Co., 1890, $1.00, is sug- 
gested as a reference book on the matter, style and metre of poetry. 
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LECTURE II. 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 

'* . .his singnlar merit is that he represents with eztraordinaiy 
snooess the most winning side of country life in his native district, — its 
faith, its theocratic conception of the State, its indignation at injostioe, 
its stalwart upholding of the dignity of lahor, its old content in simple 
joy 8 and simple duties*.'* — George R. Carpenter. 

When Whittier has performed for him the service, done 
by Matthew Arnold for Wordsworth, of making a selection 
from his poems, there will begin a new era in the apprecia- 
tion of his work. He produced some pieces which are 
among the excellent of their kind. But it requires the 
persistency of Childe Eoland to traverse the dreary waste 
of verbiage and false metaphor by which they are sur- 
rounded. 

For the rural district in which he was bom and reared, 
Whittier had an observation as keen and as sympathetic as 
George Eliot had for Warwickshire. He has reproduced 
the nature and tbe life of the section with idyllic pictur- 
esqueness — ^harmonious and full of atmosphere. The matter 
is elemental enough for Bums, the manner — figures of 
speech, allusions, vocabulary — simple enough for Words- 
worth. 

All of Whittier' s poems are, in a sense, autobiographical* 
All are fragments of a confession, not a 'grand,' but a 
Bimple, homely, sometimes elevated one. His experience 
was narrow, his knowledge of the world small. His natural 
temper and the sect to which he belonged united to mini- 
mize appreciation of the world about him and to cultivate 
instead an idealistic ' other-worldliness ' in thought. 

His anti-slavery poems represent the most vigorous 
int«re«ts of Whittier' s life. They are, of course, not 
' pure ' but ' applied ' poetry, and as such have but small 
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literary value. They were of inestimable service in the 
anti-slavery agitation. But now that the heat of the 
struggle which brought them forth is long cooled, and the 
principles they urged are accepted as matters of course, 
their fierce fervor seems extreme and but little suited to 
the gentle creed of their writer. We are apt to blame the 
bHndness of his prejudice even though it was in the cause 
of right, and we question whether any conflict could justify 
the unfairness and injustice he displays, even though 
toward the wrong. 

Many of Whittier's religious pieces furnish no reason for 
disagreement with Dr. Johnson's general dictum that ' ' con- 
templative piety cannot be poetical." Others of them 
cause one to retract the opinion and agree with Dr. John- 
son's particular judgment, after reading Addison's para- 
phrase of the nineteenth Psalm, that ''such devotional 
poetry must always please." 

Dr. Holmes has summed up much of the beauty of 
Whittier's character and of the spirit of his work by com- 
paring him with Holy George Herbert. 

Beoommended Beaj)ing. 

For an appreciation of Whittier, one should become 
familiar with ' The Barefoot Boy,' ' In School Days,' ' Pic- 
tures,' * Snow Bound,' 'Maud Muller,' 'The Shoemakers,' 
' Skipper Ireson's Ride,* and ' Telling the Bees.' 

If possible, one should also read 'Mary Garvin,' 'The 
Double-Headed Snake of Newbury,' 'Mable Martin,' 'The 
Pumpkin,' 'The Drovers,' 'The Huskers,' 'Among the 
Hills,' 'The Last Eve of Summer,' 'A Last Walk in 
Autumn, ' *The Chapel of the Hermits, ' 'Barbara Friefechie, ' 
'Expostulation,' 'Yorktown,' 'The Haschish,' 'Ichabod,' 
and ' Centennial Hymn.' 

Whittier's stroogest feeling is expressed in his Anti-slavery Poems. 
Characteristic are: 'To William Lloyd Grarrison,' 'Tonssaint L'Over- 
tore,' *The Slave Ships,' *The Yankee Girl,' 'The Hunters of Men/ 
'Hymn: O Holy Father, jtist and true,' *The Farewell of a Virginia 
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Slave Mother/ 'To Fanetdl Hall/ 'Massachusetts toVii^Dia,' 'The 
KaDsas Emigrants,' ' The Christian Slave, ' ' The Branded Hand/ 'Brown 
of Oflsawatomie/ 'At Port Royal/ 'The Watchers,' 'The Proclamation,^ 
and * Laos Deo.' 

TOPICS, QUESTIONS, AND SUGGESTIONS. 

1. To realize the peculiar quality of Whittier's moat spontaneous work, 

it is necessary for the reader to abaodon himself wholly, in an 
attitude of pure receptivity toward the author's mood, trying to 
add to or detract from the thought as little as possible. Then notice 
the simple and natural flow of the thought as in observation or 
conversation. Mark the consistency of idiom and figure. See how 
the author's feeling, belief and purpose influence all. Then 
notice how, when imagination tails or the author becomes am- 
bitious, simplicity la lost and effort succeeds in producing nothing 
more than vague and unrelated images or a confusion of words. 
Trace out all the allusions in such a poem as ' Skipper Ireson's 
Bide.' 

2. Why has the term idyl been given to ' Maud MuUer,' and ' Telling 

the Bees,' and, by Whittier himself, to 'Snow Bound?' How do 
'The Exiles,' 'Cassandra Southwiok,' 'Barclay of Ury,' 'Mary 
Grarvin/ and 'Skipper Ireson's Ride,' rank as ballads? 

8. Notice Whittier's employment of Folklore in ' Extract from a New 
England Legend,' *The Demon of the Study,' 'The Garrison of 
Cape Ann,' ' Telling the Bees, ' ' The Double-Headed Snake of New- 
bury,' 'The Witch of Wenham,' 'The Dead-Feast of the Kol-Folk,' 
' The Brown Dwarf of Riigen,' and ' The Dead Ship of Harpswell. ' 
Notice, also, his foUowing Longfellow in the use of northern ma- 
terial. 

4. What is the literary value of Whittier's one hundred ' Personal ' and 
' Occasional Poems ?' Of his ' Religious Poems ?' Which of Whit- 
tier's divisions of his work, ' Narrative and Legendary,' ' Nature,' 
' Labor and Reform, ' ' Subjective and Reminiscent, ' contains most 
of literary value ? 

6. What were the reasons for Whittier's interest in Bums and Words- 
worth, as shown by his frequent mentions of Bums, and by the 
poems ' Wordsworth,' ' Bums,' and ' The Memory of Bums?' 

6. In what respects is Whittier like, and in what unlike, these two 

poets ? Why does he fail to attain to their universal quality ? In 
what may Whittier be compared to Longfellow ? Why did Holmes 
liken him to Holy George Herbert? 

7. Constract a character study of Whittier from the autobiographical 

passages in ' Snow Bound,' and from the poems 'Ego,' ' Rconem- 
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brance/ *My Nameaftke,' * The Barefoot Boy/ ' My Psalm,' * The 
Waiting,' * In School Days,' * My Birthday,' and *An Autograph.' 

8. Compare the picture given of Whittier by Longfellow's ' The Three 

Silences of Molinos;' Holmes's * For Whittier's Seventieth Birth- 
day,' 'To John Greenleaf Whittier on Hu Eightieth Birthday,' 
' In Memory of John Greenleaf Whittier;' and Lowell's * Fable 
for Critics,' and *To Whittier on His Seventy-fifth Birthday.' 
How appropriate to Whittier are the titles *The Hebrew Poet of 
the Nineteenth Century,' and ^ The National Poet of America?' 

9, What oondusions concerning Whittier's poetic development are to be 

deduced from hla poems *To William Lloyd Garrison' (1832), 
'Raphael' (1842), 'Pictures' (1852), 'Astrsea at the Capitol' 
(1862),* The Brewing of Soma' (1872), *The Poet and the 
Children' (1882), and *An Outdoor Reception' (1892)? 

10. Is there any notable difference between the poems written between 

the yeais 1825 and 1840, and those produced after 1840, when 
Whittier retired from ac:tive life ? 

11. What is the value of Whittier's 'Snow Bound' as compared with 

his 'Flowers in Winter,' and 'The Pageant,' and with Long- 
fellow's 'Woods in Winter,' 'Afternoon in February,' 'Snow- 
Flakes,' ' The Cro83 of Snow,' 'A Sledge Ride on the Ice ' (trans- 
lation); Bryant's 'A Winter Piece,' 'The Arctic Lover,' 'The 
Snow Shower,' 'The Little People of the Snow;' Emerson's 'The 
Snowstorm;' Holmes's 'Neoring the Snow Line;' and Lowell's 
' The First Snow FaU,' and ' Without and Within ?' 

12. Notice ' Slaveiy and the Civil War in American Poetry, ' by comparing 

Whittier's anti-slavery poems with Longfellow's 'Poems on 
Slavery,' ' To William E. Channing,' 'The Slave's Dream,' " The 
Good Part that shall not be taken away," 'The Slave in the 
Dismal Swamp,' 'The Slave Singing at Midnight,' 'The Wit- 
nesses, ' ' The Quadroon Girl, ' ' The Warning, ' * The Cumberhmd, ' 
' Killed at the Ford,' 'A Nameless Grave;' Bryant's * The African 
Chief,' 'The Battle-Field,' 'The Antiquity of Freedom,' 'Not 
Yet,' ' Our Country's Call,' ' The Return of the Birds,' " He hath 
put all Things under His Feet," *My Autumn Walk,' 'The 
Death of Lincoln,* ' The Death of Slavery,' 'Hymn: Receive thy 
Sight;' Emeraon's 'Ode, Inscribed to W. H. Channing,' 'Ode, 
Sung in the Town Hall, Concord,' ' Boston Hymn,' ' Voluntaries;' 
Holmes's 'A Voice of the Loyal North,' 'Brother Jonatiian's 
Lament for Sister Caroline,' 'Army Hymn,' 'Parting Hymn,' 
' The Flower of Liberty,' * Union and Liberty,' * Under the Wash- 
ington Elm, Cambridge,' 'The Sweet Little Man,' 'Voyage of the 
Good Ship Union,' 'To Canaan: a Puritan War Song,' "Thus 
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flaith the Lord, I offer thee three Things," * Never or Now,' 
*' Choose yontbifl Day whom ye will serve,'' 'The Last Chaise,' 
* Hymn After the Emancipation Proclamation,' 'Sherman's in 
Savannah,' *One Conntry,' 'God Save the Flag,' 'Hymn for the 
Fair at Chicago, ' ' For the Services in Memory of Ahraham Lin- 
coln,' 'At a Dinner to Admiral Farragnt,* 'At a Dinner to General 
Grant,' *For the Commemoratiou Services, Cambridge;' and 
liowell's 'Elegy on the Death of Dr. Channing,' 'Stanzas on 
Freedom,' 'The Present Crisis,' 'On the Capture of Fugitive 
Slaves Near Washington,' 'An Interview with Miles Standish,' 
' The Biglow Papers,' 'Freedom,' 'The Washers of the Shrond,' 
' Memorin Positnm,' and ' Ode, Recited at the Harvard Com- 
memoration.' 

STYLE AND METRE. 

Among the verse-forms used hy Whittier should be noted the iambic 
tetrameter lines (composed of four iambs — feet of one unaccented 
followed by one accented syllable, ( ^ I ) employed in ' Snow Bound,' and 
* Maud MuUer.' This is one of the most common of modern metres, the 
measure of ' Marmion ' and ' In Memoriam. ' Whittier rimes these lines 
in couplets (groups of two), with an occasional tercet (group of three)» 
' The Barefoot Boy ' is written in trochaic tetrameter, the almost equally 
famous measure of ' Hiawatha.' As Whittier uses it the lines are cat»- 
lectic (wanting a syllable at the end) and also rimed in couplets with 
an occasional tercet. 

' The Barefoot Boy ' furnishes an excellent example of the manner in 
which rhythm is lost and monotony is created by too continuous regularity. 
In its 104 lines there are only six variations from absolute regularity, 
and five of these can be removed by slurring (pronouncing rapidly). 
While in the nineteen lines of the infinitely more rhythmical ' Introdno- 
tion ' to ' Evangeline ' there are twenty -seven variations from the normal, 
and no two out of thirteen of the lines are exactly alike. ' The Barefoot 
Boy ' is also guilty of ' Cockney ' (ignoring ' r ' ) rimes, such as ' saw ' : 
' for.' Whittier 's ear could even tolerate a rime like ' board ' : ' God ' 
(' The Slave Ships ') ! 

' Barbara Frietohie ' uses both iambic and trochaic tetrameter rimed 
in couplets. 

The stanza (grouping of verses) of ' In School Days ' deserves attention. 
It is a quatrain (combination of four verses), composed of alternate tetra- 
meter and trimeter (three-footed) iambic lines, riming alternately. This is 
the I'amous ' Ballad stanza ' which would be reproduced in rime formula by 
a^ b^ a^ 5„ the letters indicating rimes, the figures the number of feet in each 
liue. But it will be noted that in 'In School Days' the aa rimes aie 
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feminine (o two syllableB), so that the foil formola wonld be 44' ^ a/ h^ 
the mark ' indicating the feminine rime. When the finst and third lines 
of the stanza do not rime (A4 5| e^ dg), as in Whittier's 'The Red Rirer 
Vc^agenr ' or * The Witoh of Wenham, ' then the measore is the 'Ck>mmon 
Meter ' of the hymn-books, and a direct descendant from the Latin sep- 
tenarins (seven-streaBed verse) of the mediseval hymns and songs. One 
may see bow easily these seven- stressed lines broke into two lines of four 
and three sti i isoee respectively, by reading, with the idea in mind, the 
heptameter (seven-stressed) lines of Bryant's ' The Death of the Flowers.' 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 

John Greenleaf Whittier was bom at Haverhill* Ifasa., Deoember 17, 
1807. He received his tiaining from a few months eaoh year in the 
district school and something more than a year at a town academy. His 
first twenty-one years were spent ni>on his father's &rm, ont of sight of 
another honse and three miles from the nearest village. With the excep- 
tion of five years of temperance and anti-slavery work in Hartford, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and New York, he passed his long life, unmarried and 
in delicate health, in the oonnty in which he was horn. He was by birth 
and oboioe a member of the Society of Friends. He died at Hampton 
Falls, N. H., September 7, 1892. 

He embodied in two volumes some studies of the legends and super- 
naturalism of New England, edited a dozen volumes of prose and verse, 
and published several volumes of original prose and a number of pam- 
phlets. His poetical work appeared in forty volumes of varying sizes 
iasued during sixty years. 

REFERENCES. 

' The Cambridge Edition ' of Whittier's * Complete Poetical Works,' pub- 
lished by Honghton, Mifflin & Co., in 1894, in a single large octavo 
volume, at $2, is the edition recommended. It contains a bio* 
graphioil sketch, excellent notes and an index to titles and first 
lines oi poems. * The Household Edition,' published at |1.50, 
comes next in value. 

The *Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier,' by Samuel T. 
Piokard, two volumes, Honghton, Mifflin & Co., 1894, is the stand- 
ard biography. Among numerous shorter lives are one by F. H. 
Underwood, Honghton, Mifflin & Co., 1884, and one by W. S. Ken- 
nedy in the 'American Reformer's' Series (Boston, 1892). 
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LECTURE III. 

William Oullen Bryant. 

'*The qualities by whioh Mr. Bryant's poetry is chiefly distingaished 
are serenity and gravity of thought; an intense though repressed recog- 
nition of the mortality of mankind; an ardent Ioyc for haman freedom; 
and omiTalled skill in painting the scenery of his native land." — B, H. 
Stoddard. 

BryaDt was not, as were all the writers studied, ezoept 
Emerson, professionally poetic. He wrote only when inspi- 
ration grew sufficiently strong to carry him away from the 
midst of afiEairs. When inspiration lagged he returned to 
afEairs again, without giving his readers cause to lament for 
him painful flights of a prodded Pegasus like those recorded 
by Longfellow, Whittier,* Holmes, and, less often, Lowell. 
The body of his i>oetical work is not large, but it is singu- 
larly even in merit. Full of dignity and restraint, simple 
and luminous, compactness, grace and rhythm are constant 
quantities. 

The titles of Bryant's poems might seem to indicate that 
the range of his subjects was narrow. He has, in reality, 
only a single theme — Nature. But, to Bryant, nature in- 
cludes all things, and in his treatment, thoughts of her 
expand the mind as do the concepts of astronomy. 

The cultivated country, flowers and trees, insects, birds 
and animals, woo him away from the city. Woodlands or 
deep forests, at daybreak, noon, and sunset, or under the 
various influences of the months and seasons, fill him with 
emotions. The sky and clouds, the firmament with its sun, 
moon and stars, the winds, rain and snow, the tempest 
and the hurricane are his companions. He ascends to the 
hidden spring on the side of the mountain, and follows the 
rivulet until it becomes stream and river, plunging in cata- 
ract or flowing quietly through broad prairie and about 
green islands until it enters the tidal sea. 
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Of this nature man is a part, happiest as he keeps 
nearest to its heart, though often so far away that the feel- 
ing he stimulates in the poet is one of sympathetic pity 
and regret. As a part of nature, man should be free to 
live his normal life, and hence Bryant is the champion of 
Freedom. He loves America for the freedom of its institu** 
tions and for the unsurpassed freshness, wildness and 
variety of its nature. 

It is natural religion, too, which is embodied in his poems, 
with its tenets of the mysterious immanence of the Deity 
and the inevitableness of Death. This last makes, it is true, 
a disproportionate impression throughout Bryant's work; 
but long meditation upon the theme renders him well able 
to interpret its lessons. For, without didacticism, Bryant's 
work appeals to thought as well as to feeling and has a 
message of strength as well as of beauty. 

Lowell, rejecting comparison with Wordsworth, measures 
Bryant's literary value with that of Thompson and Cowper. 

Eeoommbnded Bbading. 

Essential for a knowledge of Bryant's work are the poems 

* Thanatopsis,' * To a Fringed Gentian,' ' The Death of the 
Flowers,' ' The Planting of the Apple Tree,' * To a Water- 
fowl,' ' Robert of Lincoln,' ' Inscription for the Entrance to 
a Wood,' and *A Forest Hymn.' 

One should also read, if possible, ' The Yellow Violet,' 
'June,' *My Autumn Walk,' * Autumn Woods,' * October,' 
'A Winter Piece,' * The Little People of the Snow,' ' Green 
River,' 'Song of Marion's Men,' 'The Crowded Street,* 
'Hymnof theaty,' 'The Conqueror's Grave,' 'The Past,* 
' The Future Life,' ' The Journey of Life,' and ' The Flood 
of Years.' 

In addition to those mentioned, one may well read the following poems 
of Natore : * The Gladness of Natore, ' ^ Lines on Revisiting the Conntxy, ' 
'The Song of the Sower,' *The Painted Cap,' * Among the Trees,' 

* Earth/ *' When the Firmament qaivers with Daylight's yoong Beam," 
*Noon,' <A WalkatSnnset,' ' An Evening Reverie/ 'Maroh,' ''The May 
Sun sheds an amher light," 'May Evening,' 'Midsummer,' 'Snmmer 
Wind,' 'A Snmmer Ramhle,' 'Antmnn,' 'November,' 'To a Cioad,^ 
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* The Firmament, ' * The New Moon, * * The Waning Moon,' * The Song of 
the Stars,' * To the North Star,' * The Constellations,' * The Winds,' * The 
West Wind,' ' The Evening Wind,' * A Rain Dream,' * The Snow Shower,' 
^The Arotic Lover,' 'After a Tempest,' 'The Hnrricane,' 'Monnment 
Mountain,' "Upon the Mountain's distant Head," 'The Fountain,' 
' The Rivnlet, ' ' Gatterskill Falls/ ' A Soene on the Banks of the Hudson, ' 
' The Night Journey of a River ' and ' A Hynm to the Sea.' The read- 
ing of the whole body of Bryant's poetiy does not require many hours. 

TOPICS, QUESTIONS, AND SUGGESTIONS. 

1 . In reading Bryant one should notice bow his mind ' sees ' each point of 

interest, selecting the salient elements and subordinating detail. 
Realize the clearness and definiteness of bis thought and its pro- 
gress, even though the mood be one of deep meditation. Note 
how the aocxmiulated thought and feeling rise, without strain, 
into dignity, nobility and majesty, and how these qualities are not 
injured by extreme earnestness and gravity. 

2. Give the reasons why, probably, Du Maurier made ' Peter Ibbet- 

son ' say that Bryant's ' To a Waterfowl ' '' has always been to me 
the most beautiful poem in the world," and, speaking of his 
youth, "the lines charmed me then and charm me now as noth- 
ing else has quite charmed me." 
3 Read together Bryant's group of poems addressed to and suggested 
by his wife : 'Song : Soon as the glazed and gleaming Snow,' " O 
fairestof the rural Maids," < The Future Life,' ' The Life that Is,' 
and 'October, 1866.' 

4. In what sense was Bryant the pioneer of American poetry ? How 

true is the German estimate that he is "America's greatest lyrist ? " 

5. Point out any effects produced upon Bryant's poetry by his early 

reading of Pope, Cowper, Thompson, Southey and Kirke Wbite. 

6. Compare Bryant's attitude toward nature with that expressed in the 

poems of Wordsworth and of Matthew Arnold. 

7. Basing the opinion upon such a book as Professor Palgrave's ' Land- 

scape in English Poetry,' form a judgment as to Bryant's position 
in the history of English nature poetiy. 

8. Of what literary value are Bryant's translations ? How do his trans- 

lations from Homer compare with Longfellow's from Dante, and 
Bayard Taylor's from Goethe? 

9. Which is the juster literary criticism: Whittier's comparison of 

Bryant to Wordsworth in 'Bryant on His Birthday,' or Lowell's 
in the ' Fable for Critics,' rejecting this comparison in favor of one 
with Thompson and Cowper ? How just are Holmes's estimate in 
' Bryant's Seventieth Birthday,' and Lowell's later appreciation in 
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'On Board the '76?* What is the valae of oomparing Bryant 
with Bnrns? 

10. Combine into a statement Bryant's conception of death and his 

attitude toward it, as shown by ' Thanatopsis/ *The Burial 
Place,' '^ Blessed are they that mourn/' ''No Man knoweth 
his Sepulchre," 'Hymn to Death,' "The Old Man's FuncTal,' 
' The Two Graves,' " Earth's Children cleave to Earth," 'A Pre- 
sentiment,' 'The Death of Schiller,' and ' The Flood of Years.' 
Complete the study by tracing the same thought throughout 
Bryant's poetry. 

11. Browning's ' Prospice ' and Tennyson's ' Crossing the Bar,' having 

taught that the latest compositions of a poet are of especial signifi- 
cance; compare with Bryant's poems on death the last poems of the 
other writers studied: Longfellow's 'The Bells of San Bias,' 
Whittier's 'To Oliver Wendell Holmes,' Emerson's 'Terminus,' 
Holmes's 'Hymn for the Young Men's Christian Union,' and 
' Francis Parkman*' and Lowell's ' On a Bust of General Grant.' 

12. As a (diapter of ' Nature in American Poetry,' compare with Bryant's 

autumn pieces — 'Autumn Woods,' 'October,' 'The Voice of 
Autumn,' ' My Autumn Walk ' — Longfellow's 'Autumn,' 'Sonnet: 
Autumn,' 'Autumn Within,' 'Autumnal Nightfall;' Whittier's 
'Autumn Thoughts,' 'The Last Walk in Autumn,' 'St. Martin's 
Summer,' 'For an Autumn Festival;' Holmes's 'Our Indian Sum- 
mer,' 'The Golden Flower;' and Lowell's 'An Indian Summer 
Reverie,' ' On an Autumn Sketch of H. G. Wild,' and ' Under the 
October Maples.' One should remember that the United States 
and Canada only, of all the countries in the world, are favored with 
the gorgeous splendor of autumn foliage. Bead together the 
pieces of the 'American poets ' treating of the sea. 

STYLE AND METRE. 

Bryant's favorite measure, nnrimed iambic i)entameter (five feet to 
the line), is the celebrated ' Blank ' (nnrimed), or, more correctly, ' He- 
roic Verse;' the measure in which the deeds of the heroes were recorded; 
the measure of Shakespeare and Milton; the traditional measure of epic; 
dramatic and long reflective poems. It is the freest of English metres 
and one of the most difficult. " The simplicity of its structure, and the 
almost infinite variety of rhythmic effect of which it is capable, render 
it the noblest vehicle of poetic expression which the melodic instincts of 
mankind have conceived." Among modem examples of its use are 
Keats's ' Hyperion '[and Tennyson's ' Idylls of the King. ' Bryant employi 
it in his translations from Homer and in twenty -eight poems, among thexe 
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' ThAnatopsis/ the ' Inacription for the Entrance to a Wood/ ' A Forest 
Hymn,' and 'The Flood of Years/ The first paragraph (division) of 
' ThanatopslB, ' lines one to thirty, fnmishes examples of some of the many 
licenses (irregolarities) permitted and devices employed in blank verse 
for the sake of rhythm. Slnrring [1. 21] ; pauses in the middle of the line, 
marked by dashes, semi-colons or periods [11. 3, 8, 17, 19, 20] , many ron-on 
lines (in whioh the sense does not pause at the end of the line) [notably 
11.8, 21, ^9]; double (bisyllabled) and triple (trisyllabled) verse endings 
[double 11. 3, 7, 15, 21, 23; triple 10, 26]; trochaio b^nnings, or the 
substitution of a trochee for an iamb at the banning of a line [11. 9, 
10, 11, 16, 17, 20, 28, 29]; the substitution for iambs of anapests (feet of 
two unstressed followed by one stressed syllable, v^ w|) within the 
line [11. 2, 3, 25, 27, 27] — these all are used. Occasionally in blank 
verse there may be interpolated an iambic hexameter or Alexandrine 
line, so called because it was the measure employed in mediaeval 
accounts of the doings of Alexander the Great. When four Heroics 
(Heroic verses, see above) are rimed alternately (ab ab^) the result is the 
* Elegiac stanza' of Gray. Eight Heroics followed in a stanza by one 
Alexandrine make the famous Spenserian stanza {ab abbehc^c^), invented 
and used by the author whose name it bears. 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 

William Oullen Bryant was bom in Cummiogton, Mass., November 3, 
1794. After two years at Williams Ck>lle^ he turned his attention to 
law until 1825, when he became a joumaliat. For fifty years, finom 1828, 
he was editor of * The New York Post, ' of which the present editor, Mr. 
E. L. Grodkin, assumed control in 1881. Bryant's rare facility in deliver- 
ing addresses brou^t him frequently before the publia He traveled 
widely in America, Europe and the Orient and died in New York City, 
June 12, 1878. 

It would require many volumes to include Bryant's joumalistiowork. 
One volume of his orations and addresses and two of his miscellaneous 
prose writings have been ooUected. He published three volumes of 
travels, edited several poetic anthologies, translated the 'Hiad' and 
' Odyssey ' of Homer and issued, from time to time during sixty-six 
years, twenty slender volumes of poetry. 

REFERENCES. 

The standard editions of Bryant's poems are published by Appleton A 
Co., New York. The best edition is that edited by Parke Godwin, 
the poet's son-in-law, and published in 2 vols, in 1883 at |6.00. The 
' Household Edition,' uniform witii the ' Household Edition ' of the 
other poets studied, and containing an excellent critical introduction 
by R. H. Stoddard, 1878, $1.50, is the edition recommended. 

' A Biography of William Cullen Bryant, with Extracts from His Pri- 
vate Correspondence,' by Parke Godwin, 2 vols., Appleton, 1883, 
is the standard biography. Among the shorter lives are those by 
David J. Hill, ' American Author's' Series, New York, 1879, and by 
John Bigelow, in the * American Men of Letters' Series. Houghton, 
Mifflin S Co., 1893. 
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LECTURE IV- 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

^' In eertain respects he was our most typical poet, having the finest 
intuition and a living faith in it, — and beoanse there was a snie intellect 
behind his verse, and beoanse his inflaenoe affected not simply the tastes 
and emotions, but at last the very spirit of his conntrymen. He began 
where many poets end, seeking at once the npper air, the region of pure 
thought and ideality. His speech was wisdom, and his poesy its exhala- 
tion.*' — Edmund Clarence Stedman. 

Emerson's poetry is not milk for babes. It is strong 
meat, concentrated, essential. It demands much from the 
mental organization which attempts to assimilate it. life 
and God, nature and the universe are its themes. Large 
yiews of human experience and character; the law of com- 
pensation; questions of fate, freedom and destiny; the con- 
ditions and problems of earthly and spiritual existence — 
these were the subjects of the poet's inquiry and contem- 
plation. He lived familiarly amid the loftiest and most 
abstract conceptions, and when he discussed the thoughts 
and deeds of daily life he soon elevated them into connec- 
tion with the region of his remotest abstractions. If 
Longfellow were to be characterized as particularly the 
poet of the humanities, Whittier of religion, Bryant of 
nature. Holmes of society, and Lowell of culture; then 
Emerson would be the poet of philosophy. Not that he 
was devoid of interest in themes of humanity, religion, 
nature, society, and culture, but that he was interested in 
them all, and treated them all in his poetry, in a broad, 
high, mystic, transcendental, ethereal, and yet very poetic 
way. Emerson was not worldly with Holmes, nor other- 
•worldly with Whittier, but over- worldly — of the world and 
above it. His was a spirit neither of the Renaissance, nor 
of asceticism, but of classic Greece. 
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The manner as well as the matter of Emerson's poetry 
famishes difficulties* In his poems there are passages of 
singular rhythmic beauty. There are more of epigrammatic 
terseness and of wonderful fineness of epithet. Other 
passages and poems are harsh and involved or so complex 
and vague they are well nigh unintelligible to all but the 
illuminati* For Emerson was entirely independent in 
matters of poetic style, employing incorrect figures of speech, 
jumbling correct ones into confusion, ignoring the rules of 
rhetoric, grammar, and, even, of speUing; twisting old words 
out of shape and coining new ones at his pleasure. In 
metre he was equally unconventional, making use of all the 
known licenses and of others unknown before him. For 
all of this he has been vigorously praised and blamed, 
there being those who feel that he is willfully obscure, 
unconsdentiously careless, and, as Holmes said of Brown- 
ing, '^entirely too non-committal.' Others believe him the 
only man of his time who freely expressed himself without 
measuring by others' ideals and troubling about making 
literature. Certain it is, in spite or in consequence of his 
independence, he has created poems which have a vigor 
and an atmosphere of their own, which invite more repeated 
readings, and which embody more phrases which ding to 
the memory than the pieces of any of his confreres; fuller 
too, many feel, of intimations of deep truth and of sug- 
gestions of practical help. 

Emerson's vision and his use of allegorical and figurative 
language cause him to be compared with Shelley; his 
manner of generalizing particular facts suggests a likeness 
to Wordsworth, and he is often compared with his friend 
and correspondent, Thomas Garlyle. 

Beoohmenbed BsADiKa. 

To know Emerson one should read, and, it may be added^ 
frequently re-read, 'The Humble Bee,' 'The Bhodora,' 
'Cionoord Hymn,' 'Each and All,' 'The Problem,' ' Days,' 
'Brahma,' and 'Terminus.' Also, if possible, 'Wood- 
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notes/ ^The 8now*Storm,' 'Monadnoc,' ' Maaketaqaid/ 
* May-Day,' 'Nature,' 'The Titmouae,' *Song of Nature,' 
'The Sphinx,' 'Uriel,' 'The World-Soul,' 'Hamatreya,' 
'Threnody,' 'The Test,' 'Boston Hymn,' and 'Voluntaries.' 

£mer8on*B oharacteristio philosophy is embodied also in ^ liithridates/ 
'Destiny,' '6ny,' 'Ode, inscribed to W. £. Channing/ both poems 
entitled 'Compensation,' 'Ode to Besmty,' 'Boisom Gorda,' 'The Apol- 
ogy,' 'The Day's Ration,' 'Blight,' 'Fate,' 'Freedom,' 'My Garden,' 
' The Harp,' 'Sea Shore' and 'The Past.' One might read in a group 
EmeiBon's love poems: "Give all to Love," 'To Ellen,' 'To Eva,' 'The 
Amnlet,' "Thine Eyes still shined," 'Eros,' 'Hermione,' 'Initial, De- 
monic, and Celestial Love,' 'Capido,' and 'Beauty.' The body of 
Emerson's poetry is comparatively small, and every line repays the 
reading. 

TOPICS, QUESTIONS, AND SUGGESTIONS. 

1. Emerson's poetry demands of its readers an ability to conceive ab- 

stract thought which is natural to few persons. But if care is taken 
to vividly conceive each successive centre of attention in each poem, 
it soon becomes evident that the thoughts do not move progres- 
sively as in a wave motion, but that each one points, as it were, 
as the spoke of a wheel, toward the large central idea of the 
poem ; one which cannot be definitely expressed, but is suggested 
by this looking toward it from various points of view. Thought 
and image, which seemed before inconsistent or, at least, xmoon- 
nected, will then be seen to have value and pertinency. It may 
be that one will learn to pardon the lack of grace and finish in 
Emerson's poems as evidences of a difficult but triumphant strug- 
gle to express thoughts of a height and greatness far beyond the 
attempts and, perhaps, the conception of more correct versifiers. 
Emerson's optimism is always to be noted. 

2. Paraphrase, outline, and, if possible, diagram the thought of the 

poems ' Days,' ' Brahma,' and 'The Sphinx,' noting especially the 
appropriateness or inappropriateness of the expression to the 
thought. 

3. In his poem ' Terminus,' Emerson pictures a meditative person in the 

guise of a tree of roots and branches, a ripening firuit tree, a boat, 
a sailor reefing sail, a pilot obeying a captain's orders, a walker in 
a treacherous path, one who hoards water supplies, one who selects 
from broad means, one who plans smilingly, a degenerate descend- 
ant, a sou who cnrses his fiither, and a physically and mentally 
inadequate person. What does this indicate as to Emerson's em- 
ployment of figures of q»ee6h ? 
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4, Does the fact of Emerson's descent from eight generations of clergy- 

men seem to have inflnenoed the trend of his thought? If so, in 
what direction is the influence and how is it shown ? 

5. What may be said of the titles of Emerson's poems, purely as titles? 

What is the value of the ' Quatrains? ' Of the ' Translations ? ' 
<S. Emerson has given the following titles to both essays and poems : 
* Compensation ' (two poems), ' Spiritual Laws,' ' Love,' ' Friend- 
ship,' 'Heroism,' 'Circles,' *Art,' 'The Poet,' 'Experience,' 
' Character,' ' Manners,' * Nature ' (four poems) and ' Politics.' As 
a chapter in a study of ' The Relation of Emerson's Poems to His 
Essays ' compare and oontrast one of the poems with the essay 
bearing the same name. 

7. What did Sidney Jjanier mean by writing, in his poem, ' The Crystal,' 

''Emerson, most wise, that yet, in finding Wisdom, lost thyself, 
sometimes ? " 

8. Lowell begins his criticisms in ' A Fable for Critics,' with an appre- 

ciation of Emerson. He credits him with ' rare depths of soul and 
a mind combining the gold mist of Plotinus with the wit of 
Montaigne. He has a Greek head on Yankee shoulders and is a 
prim Pagan who reverences all nature, even sun and stars, as a 
part of himself. He talks of life, nature, love, God, as though 
they were only idea^or fossils, and the earth an insignificant thing. 
All admire him, but he has few converts, and those few to nobody 
knows what, for he builds glorious temples but puts no god inside. 
His manner of thought is as dear, scientific, precise and cold as 
that employed at a post-mortem examination. His poems are 
mines where rich matter is thrown together in heaps.' Comment 
on the justness of all this. 

9. In the same place Lowell calls those who compare Emerson with 

Carlyle " mole-blind to the make and style of souls." ' Emerson 
is rather like Plato, for Carlyle is original, burly, shaggy, un- 
tamed, two-thirds a Norseman, a Titan who generalizes profusely, 
tries to get at the centre and see where ordinary things unite with 
the great mysteries. Emerson is rare, unique indeed, seeing few 
things but clearer and more truly, half Greek, a rapid, slim 
Olympian, who magnifies particulars, takes centres for granted, 
and, with coolness and common-sense makes mysteries every-day 
things. He is strict, severe, colorless, but sound and full.' Com«- 
ment on this comparison and compare it, if possible, with Mont- 
gomery Schuyler*s poem, 'Carlyle aud Emerson.' Comment on 
the frequent comparison of Emerson with Shelley and Wordsworth. 
10. Notice the autobiographical elements in 'Goodbye,' 'To Ellen/ 
' Dirge, ' ' Threnody, ' ' Terminus, ' " I grieve that better Souls than 
mine," and 'Walden.' 
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11. The ' Transcendental Movement * is explained in Emerson's leotoie, 

' The Transcendentalist.' For appreciations of some of the other 
persons interested, read Longfellow's * To William £.Channing/ and 
'Hawthorne;' Whittier's 'Channing;' Holmes's 'A Birthday Trib- 
ute to J. F. Clarke,' ' Edward Everett,' and ' To James Freeman 
Clarke;' and Lowell's 'Elegy on the Death of Dr. Channing,' and 
* An Epistle to George William Curtis.' 

12. As a group of 'American Love Poems ' compare with Emerson's love 

iwems mentioned above, Longfellow's treatment of the theme in 
'The Spanish Student,' 'Evangeline," Hiawatha,' ' The Courtship 
of Miles Standish,' and ' Michael Angelo;' and Whittier's one love 
song, which he was urged to write and which he afterward spoke 
of as "not exactly a Qnakerly piece," 'The Henchman.' The 
best of Bryant's love poems have been mentioned. Compare also 
Holmes's ' Agnes,' ' I Like You and I Love You,' ' Too Young for 
Love,* 'The Lover's Secret,' 'L'Inooonue,' 'Lines by a Clerk/ 
and 'The Philosopher to His Love;' and Lowell's 'Irene,' 'Sere- 
nade,' 'My Love,' 'Love,' 'The Moon,' 'Song to M. L.,' 'The 
Rose: a Ballad,' 'Song: Violet! Sweet Yioletl' 'Bosaline,' 'Song: 
O Moonlight deep and tender,' 'Love's Clock,' 'A Valentine,' 
'An April Birthday,' 'Love and Thought,' 'The Noble Lover,' 
'SheCameand Went,' 'The Singing Leaves,' 'Auf Wiedersehen,' 
'On Burning some Old Letters,' 'The Protest,' 'Agro Dolce,' 
' Telepathy,' 'The Discovery,' and ' With a Sea SheU.' 

STYLE AND METRE. 

The following table exhibits at a glance the feet ordinarily employed 
in English verse. They have already been defined in tiie syllabus, aa 
before, stressed syUables are indicated by I, unstressed by w. 



Name of Foot 


Stresses. 


Name of Metre. 


Iambus. 
Trochee. 
Anapest 
Dactyl. 


wwl 


Iambic. 
Trochcdc. 
Anapestic. 
Dactylic. 



The enthusiasm and exaltation, the dignified themes and the arbitrary 
stanzas of different verse lengths employed by Emerson, all suggest the 
Ode as his favorite poetic form. Wordsworth's ' Intimations of Immor- 
tality,' Gray's ' Progress of Poetry,' and Dryden's 'Alexander's Feast,' 
are examples of the Ode, which is not a frequent form in modem English 
poetry. 

The first nineteen lines of ' The Humble Bee ' exhibit a number of the 
special characteristics of Emerson's verse. Onomatapoeia is present and 
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feonine (inner) rime [11. 7, 9]. The poetio style is ef^pecially notable. 
Apostrophe [11. 1, 2, 11], inverted [IL 4, 9] or contracted [1. 12] sentenoes, 
excellent fituees of epithet [U. 1, 5, 7, 8], idiomatio expressions [U. 2, 3], 
expanding the meaning of words [U. 10, 19], nsing antiquated word 
forms [1. 17], and employment of metaphor (suggested similitude) [U. 11, 
12, 13, 14, 15], embedded metaphor [1. 18], and synecdoche (putting 
part of a thing for the whole, or the whole for a part), [1. 4] are all usages to 
be noticed. It must be remembered that poetiy differs from prose not 
only in subject-matter and in possessing metre, but in style as well. 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 

R}ilph Waldo Emerson was bom in Boston, Mass., May *i5, 1803. He 
graduated at Harvard in 1821. Until 1826 he was a teacher, from that 
year until 1832 an Unitarian clergyman. From 1832 until his death he 
was a lecturer and writer, the head of the * Transcendental Movement.' 
He made three foreign visits, the last extending as far as Egypt, the first 
furnishing the occasion of an acquaintance with Thomas CSarlyle between 
whom and Emerson there was a correspondence extending from 1834 
until Carlyle s death in 1881. Emerson was twice married. During the 
latter half of his life he lived at Concord, Mass., where he died, April 27, 
188-2. 

Emerson's lectures, addresses and eesays were issued in thirty-one 
volumes. In addition to his connection with * The Dial ' and similar 
periodicals, he edited several volumes each of Carlyle, Margaret Fuller, 
Thoreau and other authors, and compiled a poetic anthology, ^Parnassus.' 
His poems were issued in six small volumes. 

REFERENCES. 

There being, as yet, no * Cambridge Edition,' of Emerson, the * House- 
hold Edition,' Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1895, $1.50, is recommended. 

^ A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson, by John Elliot Cabot,' 2 vols., 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1890, and 'Emerson in Conoord, by Ed- 
ward Waldo Emerson/ the poet's son, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1890, form the standard biography. 

The ' American Men of Letters ' Series contains a biography by Dr. 
Holmes, the * Great Writers' Series, one by Richard Gametl Pro- 
fessor Norton has edited the ' Correspondence of Carlyle and Emer- 
son, 1834-1872,' in 2 vols., Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1883. 
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LECTURE V. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

" The achieyement for which he mnst be noted is, that in a field the 
most ardnons and least attractive he shonld bear himself with such zest 
and fitness as to be numbered among poets, and should do honor to an 
office which they chiefly dread or mistrost, and which is little calculated 
to excite their inspiration." — Edmund Clarence Stedman. 

Dr. Holmes was the poet of highly dev^eloped and con- 
yentional society; modern city society of brown-stone 
houses and coarse dinners, stocks and bonds, jewels and 
carriages, ancestral portraits and modem masters, and of 
books and music. A society of culture and academic con- 
nections, of travel, and the abounding delights of social 
intercourse. The larger number of his poems were either 
miggested by his connection with Harvard as a student or 
professor, or were after-dinner poems, or other occasional 
pieces. All are records of personal feelings and impressions. 
He was a keen and sympathetic observer, full of apprecia- 
tion for small things; full, too, of the antiquarian spirit, 
and of the love of intellectual bric-a-brac — 'somewhat 
dilettantish,' to translate the German phrase. Usually he 
was the kindly doctor, genial and wise, good at diagnos- 
ing, considering himself privileged to prescribe for the 
disorders of the times. Like Lowell, he employed both 
prose and verse for the expression of his thought with a 
leaning toward prose as the favorite vehicle. To Long- 
fellow and Whittier only was prose incidental to poetry. 
To both Bryant and Emerson poetry was incidental to prose. 

The inspiration of Holmes, as that of Lowell, flamed 
highest and most free in youth, allowing the production of 
one or two pieces which have become deservedly classic. 
Throughout his life were produced poems of force and 
beauty, but it was usually necessary to make a little inspi- 
ration go a great way. He gave to American literature 
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many good poems, but only a few great ones. His pictur- 
esque and descriptive power is particularly to be noted. 
He was proverbially happy in his management of matter, 
style and metre. A certain bookishness and fullness of 
allusion is characteristic. 

For his humor — ^best in the semi- serious pieces, and pro- 
duced often by exaggeration and incongruity — one must 
always be grateful. His satire is keen, biting, and unspar- 
ing in denunciation of hypocrisy and sham. Dr. Holmes 
was a frank and daring champion of freedom in society and 
religion, and one of the first persons in America to apply 
the results of modem science to ethical and religious 
thought. His charming personality is conserved in a host 
of anecdotes. Lowell has compared his poetry to that of 
Bulwer-Lytton and Campbell. 

BEOOKMEin)ED BeADING. 

To know Holmes, one should become familiar with ' Th e 
Last Leaf,' ^The Chambered Nautilus,' 'Old Lronsides;' 
'The Deacon's Masterpiece, or the Wonderful One-Hoss 
Shay,' 'Dorothy Q.,' 'The Voicdess,' 'Grandmother's 
Story of Bunker Hill,' and ' The Broomstick Train.' 

Add to these, if possible, the following selected by Dr. 
Holmes, in 1885, as characteristic of his work : ' The Dor- 
chester Giant,' ' The September Gale,' ' The Height of the 
Ridiculous,' ' The Living Temple,' ' Martha,' ' The Flower 
of Liberty,' 'Union and Liberty,' 'Sun and Shadow,' 
'Contentment,' 'Under the Violets,' 'The Opening of the 
Piano,' 'Bill and Joe,' 'The Old Man Dreams,' 'The 
Boys,' 'The Organ-Blower,' 'Brother Jonathan's Lament 
for Sister Caroline,' ' Poem at the Dedication of the Halleck 
Monument,' 'A Farewell to Agassiz,' ' For the Moore Cen- 
tennial Celebration,' 'A Familiar Letter,' 'The Iron Gate,' 
'My Aviary,' and ' The Silent Melody.' 

Br. Holmes's attitude toward things Amerioan is evidenced also in the 
following patriotic poems : * The Cambridge Chnichyard, ' ' The Pilgrim's 
Vision/ 'Lexington,' * Non-Besistance,' 'Semi-Centennial of the New 
England Society/ 'Ode for Washington's Birthday,' 'Boston Common,' 
' Three Pictures,' ' International Ode,' ' Bobinson of Leyden,' 'A Ballad 
of the Boston Tea-Party,' 'Under the Washington Elm, Cambridge,' the 
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whole group * In War Time,' * A Hjmn of Peace,' * Welcome to the 
Nations,' ' An Appeal for the Old South,' and ' Hail Columbia.' 

TOPICS, QUESTIONS, AND SUGGESTIONS. 

1. Responsiveness is, perhaps, the quality most necessary in the reader 

of Dr. Holmes's poetry. The general atmosphere, the mood and 
tone of each poem, the rapid and subtle variation in thought and 
emotion, the force or delicacy of the touch, the hints and allusions 
and suggestions, all must be noted and profited by in order to 
attain to the fullest appreciation of the poet's work. 

2. Estimate the value of Dr. Holmes's hymns, noticing especially 

' Hymn of Trust,' and * A Sun-Day Hymn.' Compare them with 
Whittier's and Bryant's. 

3. What is the literary value of the * Poems of the Class of 29 ' ? What 

is their value as ^ college verse,' and how do they compare with 
Lowell's pieces of the same sort? How do the after-dinner pieces 
rank among pieces of their kind, and as literature ? Bead and 
judge the literary value of the ' Medical Poems ' and compare, if 
possible, with ' The Living Temple,' Phineas Fletcher's (1562- 
1665) 'Purple Island,' and other poems of the sort. How do 
Holmes's personal and occasional poems compare with Whittier's ? 

4. Dr. Holmes wrote a * Poem for the Dedication of the Fountain at 

Stratford-on-Avon' and * Shakespeare, Tercentennial Cdebration ;' 
' For the Meeting of the Bums Club' and ' For the Bums Cen- 
tennial Celebration ;' * For the Moore Centennial Celebration ' and 
'After a Lecture on Moore;' and 'After a Lecture on Keats;' 
'After a Lecture on Shelley,' and 'After a Lecture on Words- 
worth.' Does his work show the influence of these authors or was 
his interest in them simply literary ? 

5. Bead together and notice the significance for Holmes's poetic develop- 

ment of ' Old Ironsides '(1830), ' The Morning Visit ' (1840), ' The 
Moral Bully' (1850), ' International Ode ' (1860), 'Hymn for the 
Laying of the Cornerstone of Harvard Memorial Hall' (1870), 
' The Coming Era ' (1880), and ' The Broomstick Train ' (1890). 

6. In which of his many characters did Dr. Holmes excel; in that of 

scholar, scientist, satirist, humorist, wit, essayist, novelist, biog- 
rapher, lecturer or poet ? 

7. Notice the relation of Dr. Holmes's prose and verse by reading 

' Poems from the Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,' ' Poems from 
the Professor at the Breakfast-Table,' ' Poems from the Poet at the 
Breakfast-Table,' and 'Poems from Over the Tea-Cups, 'and seeing 
how they are connected with the prose of those volumes. 
B. Notice the autobiographical elements in 'To My Beaders,' ^Parson 
Turell's Legacy, "The Openings of the Piano,' ' Dorothy Q.,' 'A 
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Family Record/ *The Iron Gate* (on his seventieth birthday), 
* The Sohool Boy;* in most of the ' Poems of the Class of 29/ and 
in 'After the Curfew.' 
•9. Compare the estimates given in Whittier*B * Our Autocrat/ * O. W. 
Holmes on His Eightieth Biithday/ 'To Oliver Wendell Holmes;' 
and in LowelPs 'Fable for Critics,' and 'To Holmes on His 
Seventy-fifth Birthday/ 

10. Why did Lowell compare Holmes's poetry to that of Bulwer-Lytton 
and of Campbell ? Estimate the value of the criticism in F. H. 
Underwood's paragraph : "The alternations of tender sentiment, 
humor, and mirthful satire might remind us of Hood. His lyrics 
have the high spirit of the best pieces of Campbell. . The charm- 
ing simplicity and delicate feeling of the other poems recall the 
songs of B^ranger. Then we see that he is like them all, or rather 
like none. Some of his stanzas have a compactness, finish and 
lustre that we may fiurly call Horation ; no one since Pope has 
condensed so much power into lines of such elastic movement." 

11. The Harvard Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa Society — founded in 
1776 by Thomas Jefferson at William and Mary College in Vir- 
ginia — ^has long been noted for its annual dinner and public meet- 
ing, and the orations and poems delivered there have been contri- 
butions to American letters. Among the poems were Bryant*s 
'The Ages,' Emerson's 'Webster' and Holmes's * Poetry, a 
Metrical Essay,' 'Verses for After-Dinner,' 'An Afber-Dinner 
Poem,' 'Chanson without Music,' 'A Poem Served to Order,' and 
' Post-Prandial.' His 'Astrea : The Balance of lilnsions ' was 
delivered before the chapter at Yale. Compare with the humorous 
poems of Holmes, Bryant's ' To a Mosquito,' ' A Meditation on 
Rhode Island Coal ;' and Lowell's ' The Unhappy Lot of Mr. Knott/ 

'Eleanor Makes Macaroons,' 'Fitz Adam's Story,' 'The Origin 
of Didactic Poetry,' and ' The Flying Dutchman.' 

12. Compare with Dr. Holmes's patriotic pieces the following poems of 

1776: Whittier's 'The Vow of Washington;' Bryant's 'Seventy- 
Six;' Emerson's 'Concord Hymn,' and 'Ode, Concord;' and Low- 
ell's ' Lines Suggested by the Graves on Concord Battle-Ground/ 
I and his ' Three Memorial Poems.' 

STYLE AND METRE. 

Dr. Holmes was a man of so many metres that it is not easy to point 
to any one as his favorite. He used the ' Heroic Measure,' iambic penta- 
meter rimed in couplets, with great fluency. He was fond of employing 
anapests and dactyls, and of as many extra syllables as he choee, and of 
using elaborate stanza forms. 'The Chambered Nautilus' is written 
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in a stanza composed of seTen irregnlarly riming lines of three, five and 
six stresses. As near as it can be given the formula wonld be a^ohjbhic^^. 
As in Spenserian stanza, so here the long oondading line gives a par- 
tionlar air of completeness to the stanza. So many extra syllables are 
introduced in ' The Deacon's Masterpiece ' that it can scarcely he analyzed^ 
further than saying it consists of four stressed verses, riming in groups 
of two, three, four and five. ^ The Last Leaf,' splendid in its compact- 
ness and perfect keeping, is written in a six-lined stanza, riming aahccb^ 
made up of amphibrachs (composed of one stressed between two unstressed 
q^Uables, w I w) and anapests with extra syllables at the beginning ot 
the line, or of trochees and anapests with an extra syllable in the middle 
of the line. It furnishes an example of the impossibility of reducing 
many modem verses to the rules of scansion. It is an excellent speci- 
men of modem * society verse ' (vers de socUtS)^ treating with refinement, 
grace, and playful humor themes whose depths are allowed to be seen 
only between the lines. The subjects are suggested by lives of leisure 
and culture, the manner is largely infiuenced by old French forms. Her- 
rick, Lovelace, and Suckling; Hood, Hunt, and Landor; and, to-day, 
Austin Dobson, have excelled in this branch of verse writing. 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes was bom in Cambridge, Mass-, August 29, 
1809. He graduated at Harvard in 1829 and studied medicine in Boston 
and on the continent until 1835. From that year, with the interruption 
of a short occupation of a professor's chair at Dartmouth College, he 
practiced his profession in Boston until 1847 when he became professor 
of anatomy and physiology in the medical school of Harvard. He re- 
signed his chair in 1882. In 1886 he made a farewell visit to the con- 
tinent and to England, where his journey was like a royal progress. He 
died, the last of the group of poets, in Boston, October 7, 1894. 

The medical writings of Dr. Holmes appeared in ten volumes, his 
orations and addresses in nine, and his other prose works, including his 
novels and the ' Breakfast Table ' Series, in twenty. Twenty-two vol- 
umes, issued from time to time, contained his poetry. 

REFERENCEa 

'The Cambridge Edition' of 'The Complete Poetical Works of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes,' Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1895, 1vol., $2.00, is 
the edition recommended. It contains a bioiiTaphical sketch, and 
excellent notes and indexes. The ' Household Edition,' published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., at $1.50, comes next in value. 

Dr. Holmes's own writings contain much of autobiography, particularly 
'The Old GambrelRoof House,' in 'The Poet at the Breakfast 
Table;' the ' Introduction ' to * A Mortal Antipathy;' and * My Hunt 
after the Captain,' and ' Cinders from the Ashes ' in ' Pages from an 
Old Volume of Life.' 

The * Life Mid Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes,' by John T. Morse, Jr.» 
2 vols., Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1897, is the standard biography, 
and the only one iasiued since tide poet's death. 
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LECTURE VI. 

James Bussell LowelL 

« 

** He was a master of yerae and a political disputant ; he was to some 
extent* a joninalist, and in a high degree an orator ; he administered 
learning in a great university ; he was oonoemed, in his later years, with 
pnblio aflbirs, and represented in two foreign countries the interests of 
the United States. . . . He wasithe American of his time most 
saturated with literature and most directed to criticism; . . . We 
have had critics much more frequent, but none more abundant ; we have 
had poets more abundant, but none more acquainted with poetry." 
— Menrjf James. 

Lowell's phrase, '^ I am'a bookman/' expressed what was, 
perhaps, the dominant characteristic of his many-sided 
nature. He was a man of wide and scholarly reading; know- 
ing many books in many languages, and knowing some of 
them through and through— the most learned of the 
American poets. But, in addition to learning, he had 
something yet better, namely, wisdom. To a knowl- 
edge of the past gained from books, he added a knowl- 
edge of the present gained from observation, and both 
were assimilated by means of sympathetic appreciation and 
just judgment. To these qualities were united unusual 
penetration, an impartial desire for whatever was the 
truth, and an impersonal attitude which made him able 
to treat even the wrong with fairness. All together con- 
stituted him a critic of rare characteristics and ability. 
All united too, along with natural grace and courtesy, to 
produce a genial culture which expressed itself in brightness 
and cheer, or, more concretely, in the mirth exciting images 
of humor and the felicitous associations of wit. Apprecia- 
tion of nature was not wanting, and the critical attitude by 
no means prevented enjoyment of beauty, love of thepictur- 
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esque, and delight in imaginatdon and in sentiment. At 
the bottom of all was the true basis of culture, '^ the moral 
and social passion for doing good." 

Naturally, all of these qualities of the''poet made them- 
selves evident in the matter and manner of his work. The 
poems treat themes of literature and criticism; problems of 
humanity personal, national, and racial; of art and music 
and travel; of religion, friendship, sentiment, fancy, humor, 
and satire. The allusions, the vocabulary, the evidences 
of literary influences, and of familiarity with conventional 
literary methods, and the splendid employment of words 
and phrases all bear evidence to the author's learning and 
knowledge. 

Lowell's inspiration was irregular, often 'delaying long; 
coming suddenly and then waning away. The poems pro- 
duced at its height are splendid in vigor, nobility and 
gladness; compact and^consistent. Those produced during 
the ebb are apt to be less clear, too long, and not well con- 
cluded. They vary from Uess perfect' down to 'good.' 
Lowell's critical sense on a few occasions only allowed him 
to publish really poor verses. 

The distinction of being the most characteristic of Amer- 
ican poets has, at one time or another, been claimed for 
each of the poets studied. There is doubt if any one of 
them deserves it so much as Lowell. His treatment of 
human life is more true and but little less sympathetic than 
that of Longfellow; his pictures of rural New England 
equal, if not surpass, those of Whittier; his nature pieces 
are nearly as appreciative, although more sophisticated 
than Bryant's; his poems of abstract thought and elevated 
emotion are worthy to be compared with Emerson's; his 
humor is as good as, and his wit better than, that of Holmes. 
And in addition, Lowell's work has always a literary flavor 
possessed by that of none of the other poets. The adjectives 
' great ' ' splendid,' ' perfect,' are to be applied to some of 
his work; poems and passages have become classic, and the 
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attitude toward fact and truth in all of his poetry makes it 
exceUent for life as well as literature. 

Greatest, perhaps, of all the services of Lowell's poems is 
their exposition of the meaning of Americanism. Wise in 
history and literature, in knowledge of men and minds, 
Lowell was able to distinguish essential from incidental, 
arrange them in their proper relation, and appreciate as few 
have done, and express as no other American poet has ever 
done, the real meaning in the past of the United States and 
the possibilities of its future; an inestimable service to 
Americans and to lovers of human freedom the world over, 
and the most characteristic contribution of America to the 
literature of the world. 

Keoommenbbd Beading. 

To know Lowell one should read, 'An Incident in a Bail- 
road Gar,' ' The Courtin', No. I of the first series of ' The 
Biglow Papers,' ' My Love,' ' The Vision of Sir Launfal,' 
and the ' Three Memorial Poems.' 

One should also read, if possible, 'To the Dandelion,' 
'Under the Willows,' 'Aii Indian Summer Beverie,' 
' Love,' ' The Moon,' No. Ill of the first series and No. X 
of the second series of 'The Biglow Papers,' 'A Fable for 
Critics,' 'A Legend of Brittany,' 'The Cathedral,' 'The 
Present Crisis,' 'A Olance Bebind the Curtain,' 'Colum- 
bus,' and 'Ode Bedted at the Harvard Commemoration.' 

Also ehanicteristio* are a nninber of poems ol the Intelleotoal Life : 
'Remembered MnaiO)' 'Ode : In the old Days of Awe,' 'The Heritage,' 
'Prometheus,' 'The Shepherd of King Admetos,' 'Si Desoendero in 
Infemam, Ades,' 'To the Past,' 'TotheFntnre,' 'Hebe,' 'The Pioneer,' 
'Anti-aplB,' ' Dara,' ' Al Fresco,' 'ThePartingof the Ways,' 'Aladdin,' 
'Self-Study,' 'A Mood,' 'Mahmood the Image-Breaker,' 'A Winter 
Evening Hymn to My Fire,' ' A Familiar Epistle to a Friend/ ' An Ember 
Piotnre,' 'In the Twilight,' 'Pessimoptimism,' 'Anspez,' and 'The 
Secret' 

TOPICS, QUESTIONS, AND SUGGESTIONS. 

1. Lowell, more, perhaps, than any other of the American poets, makes 
ns resJize that poetry makes greater demands npon its readers than 
prose. Nearly idl that prose has to give may be had by attending 
to the thought alone. That prose s^yle has been called best whiob 
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gives ont its matter while drawing least attention to its manner. 
But, in addition to thought, poetry demands that the reader's 
mind contain the fruit of Former reading, that allusions be under- 
stood ; demands imaginative ability, response to emotion, appre- 
ciation of beauty, and susceptibility to lofty and noble emotion. 
Manner being only seoondaiy in importance to matter, the reader 
must also have enough of the artistic temperament to appreciate 
and e^joy delicate and beautiful effects <d language, ezpreasion, 
rhythm and ' atmosphere.' It is xmiveisally acknowledged that 
poetry, in return for its greater demands, confers upon its readers 
benefits much greater than those of prose. ** Poeixy, the earliest 
form of literature, is also the final and ideal form of all pure 
literature." 
H. In order to get LowelVs idea of the function of a poet, read together 
his 'Science and Poetry,' and *The Secret,' and compare witii 
them Longfellow's 'The Spirit of Poetry,' * The Arrow and the 
Song,' * The Singers,' ' Prometheus,' * Epimetheus/ * The Descent 
of the Muses,' 'The Poet and His Songs ; ' Whittier*8 ' Prelude ' 
to 'The Tent on the Beach;' Bryant's 'The Poet;' Emerson's 
' The Test,' 'Solution,' ' The Poet,' and ' Fragments on the Poet 
and the Poetic Gifk;' and Holmes's ' Poetry: A Metrical Essay, ' 
'Musa,' 'A Familiar Letter,' 'Invita Minerva,' and 'The Poets 
Lot.' Compare also, if possible, Horace's 'Art of Poetiy,' Boi- 
leau's 'Art of Poetry,' Th6ophil6 Gautier's 'The Poet and the 
Crowd,' and Arthur Hugh Qough's ' The PoeVs Place in Life.' 

3. Read together Lowell's poems relating to music : ' Remembered 

Music,' the description of organ music in ' A Legend of Brittany,' 
'The Singing Leaves,' 'To a Lady Playing on the athem,' 
and 'On Hearing a Sonata of Beethoven's.' On Art: 'On a 
Portrait of Dante by Giotto,' ' On an Autunm Sketch,' 'Monna 
Lisa,' ' Turner's Old Tim^raire.' On Travel : * Villa Franca,' 
'On Planting a Tree at Inveraray,' 'Scottish Border' and 'On 
Being Asked for an Autograph in Venice. ' Compare the treatment 
of the same themes by a poet like Robert Brovming. 

4. Emerson, Holmes and Lowell all wrote odes. Coiuider which are 

the best and why. What position do Lowell's deserve in the 
history of ode writing? How do Lowell's fifty sonnets compare 
with Longfellow's eighty? Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes and 
Lowell all planned and all, except Lowell, executed groups of 
poems supposed to be related by companies of story-tellers. How 
do Longfellow's ' Tales of a Wayside Inn,' Whittier's ' The Tent 
on the BcMioh,' and Holmes's ' Readings Over the Teacups' com- 
pare with the pieces Lowell intended for his ' Nooning,' namely 
* Fragments of an Unfinished Poem,' ' Under the Willows,' ' Pic- 
tures from Appledore,' ' The Voyage to Vinland,' ' The Fountain 
of Touth,' and ' Fitz Adam's Stcry ? ' And where do these four 
collections belong in the history of such story-telling groups ? 

5. Read ' A Fable for Critics,' trying to identify as many of the authors 

criticised as possible. Why is it called the ' American Dunciad ? ' 
What is the value of the literary criticism it contsiiis? Read 
similarly ' The Biglow Papers,' explaining the allusions. What 
was their social and literary value? What was the reason for 
introducing Parson Wilbur? 
€. An interesting view of the difficulties Lowell sometimes encountered 
in his writmg is given by a comparison of the two versions of 
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' The Courtin*/ the one of twelve stanzas at the beginning of 
l^e firat series of *The Biglow Papers/ the other of twenty-four 
stanzas at tiie beginning of the second series. The notes of * The 
Cambridge Edition * give an early form of ' After the Bnrial ' and 
the six-fold revisions of * Phoebe.' 
• 7. Bead for the antobiographioal matter they contain * Irene/ ' The 
Beggar,' *My Love/ *A Prayer/ * She Came and Went/ *The 
ChangeUng/ * The First SnowfaU/ ' After the Burial/ ' The Bead 
House/ the introductory lines to * Three Memorial Poems/ * Sixty- 
eighth Birthday/ and ' How I Consulted the Oracle of the Gold- 
fi&es/ 
S. Notice Lowell's poetical development as shown by * Summer Storm ' 
(1839), *An Oriental Apologue* (1849), *ViUa Franca* (1859), 
*The Cathedral' (1869), *The Protest' (1879), and * How I Con- 
sulted the Oracle of the Goldfishes * ( 1889 ). Notice especially the 
poems produced between 1846 and 1866. 

9. Lowell's work includes poems * To the Spirit of Keats,' six sonnets 

* On Reading Wordsworth's Sonnets;' on Burns (-) * An Incident in 
a Railroad Oeir,' and * At the Bums Centenni^' * On a Portrait of 
Dante,' * To Lamartine,' * To the Memory of Hood,' ' In a ('opy of 
OmarEhayy&m/ on Austin Bobson's 'Old World Idylls,' 'With 
a Copy of Aucassin and Nicolete,' ' Prison of Cervantes,' on 
Bacon - 'Franciscus de Verulami Sic Cogitavit,' and ' Inscription 
for a Memorial Window to Sir Walter Raleigh.' Does Lowell's 
poetry show the influence of tiiese authors, or are the poems to be 
attributed f>imply to general literary interest ? 

10. Read Lowell's own estimate of his work in ' A Fable for Critics.* 

Why was he sailed ' Our New Theocritus? ' Bead the estimates 
of Lowell in Longfellow's 'The Herons of Elm wood;' Whittier's 

* A Welcome to Lowell ' and ' James Russell Lowell;' and Holmes's 
'Farewell to J. R. Lowell,' 'At a Birthday Festival to J. B. 
Lowell,' 'To James Russell Lowell,' 'To James Russell Lowell 
on His Seventieth Birthday,' and ' James Russell Lowell : 1819- 
1891.' 

11. Read together Lowell's religious poems: ' A Glanoe Behind the Cur- 

tain,* 'The Search,' 'Extreme Unction,' 'Ambrose,' 'A Parable,* 
'Above and Below,' 'Bibliolatries,' 'An Oriental Apologue,' and 
'St. Michael the Weigher.' How in these is he like Browning, 
and how does he fail of Browning's greatness? Are there many 
points of resemblance between Lowell and Browning? Compare 
Loweirs hymns with those of Whittier, Bryant, and Holmes. 

12. In order to group Lowell's ideas of America and of Freedom read 

together 'The Fatherland,' 'Stanzas on Freedom,' 'Columbus,' 
'To the Past,' 'To the Future/ 'The Pioneer,' 'Freedom,' the 
' Ode Recited at the Harvard Commemoration,' and, especially, the 
' Three Memorial Poems.' An idea of the treatment of ' Freedom 
as a Theme in American Poetry,' can be got by reading together 
also Longfellow's ' The Arsenal at Springfield;' Whittier's ' Centen- 
nial Hymn,' 'The Bartholdi Statue,' 'Democracy,' 'Our State,' 
and 'Our Country;' Bryants 'The Antiquity of Freedom ;' Emer- 
son's 'Freedom' and 'Boston Hymn;' and Holmes's 'Freedom 
our Queen/ 'The Flower of Liberty,' 'Union and Liberty,' and 
' International Ode.' 
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STYLE AND METRE. 

An excellent example of Lowell*8 power over metiioal effects and his 
freedom in Hieir use is fnrDished by the familiar passage in the * Prelade 
to Part First,' of * The Vision of Sir Lannfal/ beginning "And what is so 
rare as a day in June?'' The passage, twenty-three lines long, oontains 
seventeen different kinds of verses. All have fonr stresses, but the num- 
ber of syllables varies from eight (11. 2, 7, 11) to twelve (IL 8, 14), and 
iambs, trochees, anapests and dactyls are all employed, together with a 
sprinkling of extra syllables. The riming is irrM;nlar aooording to the 
formula ababe. c.ef.ef.gh.gh^ghJkjkUmm ana nses feminine rimes 
(11. 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16). There are only two couplets of lines of 
exactly the same length (3: 4, 23: 24). The * Incident in a Railroad Car' 
uses an iambic stanza of four verses {ab^a^hi), while * An Indian Sum- 
mer Reverie' uses an interesting stanza of seven verses {obaboCfM. 

Lowell's odes are splendid examples, metrioally, of their kind. The 
' Fable for Critics ' and * The Biglow Papers,' fSiow interestingly how 
metre may be employed to aid, if not produce, humor. Notice the rimed 
prose of the introduction to tlie former (anapestie tetrameter), and the 
double and triple rimes such as 'irresistible': * whist-table' : * untwist- 
able*: 'Christabel,' and *dry at tea': * society.' Splitting rime words is 
a conventional humorous device, 'ledger': 'edger,' — (cate) and 'But 
John P.' : ' Robinson he' : * Sez he wunt vote fer Guvener B.' Long series 
of rimes — sometimes twelve of one sort — ^are also used. 

' Rejected Addresses,' published by Horace and James Smith in 1812» 
is the classical reference for such metrical humor. 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 

James Russell Lowell was bom at Cambridge, Mass., February 22, 
1819. He graduated at Harvard in 1838 and began the study of law, 
but soon alMtndoned it for literature. After four years of European study 
he succeeded in 1857 to Lonjcfellow*s professorship in Harvard. From 
that year until 1862 he was editor of ' The AtUntic Monthly,' from 1863 
until 1872 of ' The North American Review.' He was United States 
minister to Spain from 1877 to 1880, and to England from 1880 to 1885. 
He was twice married. He made numerous other visits to Europe, where 
he received the highest honors, and died at Cambridge, Mass., August 
12, 1891. 

Lowell's prose was issued in fourteen volumes, his poetry in twenty- 
two. • - 
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The woodaffol adiqitelioiis of orffodmnm to their onTiromnent, of 
to eikUy of ■tractoree to habitB has ew heeo, and still is, tiie gieatesl 

problem of Biology. 



** The valne whidi every soieotific theory posBeeses is measored by the 
Dumber and importance of the objects which can be explained by it^ as 
well as by the simplicity and nniyeraality of the causes which are em- 
ployed in it as grounds of explanation. "—JToedbel, HiMorg of Crtaiiom, 

. . . " Tlie great dootrine of evolntion . . . is fast obliging as 
to revise our opinions npon all salgects whatsoever." — Fiske, Tkt Idea of 
God. 

" In consdering the system of the w<»ld in its widest extent as well 
as in its ultimate elements, we cannot escape the condnsion tiiat under- 
lying the whole is one Idea, according to which God in Nature and 
Nature in God creates and works from eternity to eternity." — Oodke, 

. . . " One God, one law, one element, 
And one, fiir-ofl, divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves." 

— T feaay ww. 



LECTURE I. 

-The Origin of Living Things: A Statement of the 

Evolution Problem. 

1. The Living and tiie Lifeless. — There is a world-wide 
difEerenoe between the two ; no greater distinction in all 
nature. Some of the most important characteristics of 
living things are the following : 

(a) Organization (t. e, differentiation and integration) 
of a very high order. Shown in the structure of 
protoplasm, cells, tissues, organs, systems. 

(6) Assimilation, the power which all living matter 
has of transforming lifeless, foreign substances 
into its own living material. 

(c) Reproduction, the ability of every living thing to 
produce offspring similar to itself. 

(d) Adaptation, the capacity of organisms to respond 
to stimuli in a useful way. 

But in spite of these and many other great and important 
differences we cannot faQ to observe that the chemistry and 
physics of living and of lifeless bodies are essentially the 
same. Matter and energy are the same in the two, though 
the conditions in which they exist are very different. The 
analogy of a flame to an organism : The constant flow of 
matter through the two; the persistency of form in spite 
of, in fact because of, the constant change of matter. 
Huxley's comparison of a living thing with the Niagara 
whirlpool (c. f. Huxley, The Crayfish, p. 84). 

2. The Origin of Life, — ^A century ago it was commonly 
believed that living things arise spontaneously from not- 
living matter. Meat was said to breed maggots, mice to 

.>spring from the mud, insects to arise from putrefying matter, 

(3) 



horse-hairs to produce horse-hair snakes or eels. All such 
ideas are now known to be false. Until reoently, however, 
it was generally believed that microscopic organisms, par- 
ticularly bacteria-, arise spontaneously in nutrient fluids. 
The experiments of Tyndall and Pasteur have finally dis- 
posed of this belief. No evidence that spontaneous gen- 
eration occurs anywhere at present. But according to 
astronomy and geology there must have been a time in past 
ages when life did not exist upon the earth. When, where, 
how it arose or was created we shall probably never know. 
The doctrine of evolution sheds no light upon the first 
origin of life. The evolutionist no more attempts to ex- 
plain the origin of life than the physicist does the origin of 
matter ; both are wrapped in the profoundest mystery. 

3. The Origin of IndividtuUs. — "No creature in the world 
to-day has arisen de novo or by supernatural creation ; all 
have come by natural generation from other living creatures. 
The principal facts as to the origin of individuals are the 
following: (a) All living things pass through a definite 
series of changes from birth to death, the entire series being 
known as the life cyde. (6) In all cases of sexual repro- 
duction the life cycle begins with a single cell. Omne vivum 
tx ovo. By a gradual process of development or differenHation 
the adidt stage is reached, (e) All o£bpring are in the 
main like their parents; this phenomenon is known as 
hereditary Kkenees. (d) All offspring are slightly different 
from their parents and from each other ; this is individual 
variation, (e) The causes of development are both intrinsie 
(i. e., protoplasmic) and extrinsic (i. e., environmental). 

4. The Origin of Species and of Higher Ghroups. — ^There are 
two and only two rival doctrines, viz., Special Creation and 
Evolution. Any theory of value must explain the follow- 
ing phenomena: (a) homologies; (6) distribntion of 
d^amsms in time and space ; (e) adaptations of otgsnisms 
to environment. The creation views of linnaeus, Olivier^ 
Agawfg, How tpedal creation ex^ains Homologiesi Db- 



tribntion, Adaptation& Special Creation is inconsistent 
with the facts of Kology. . • • Evolution teaches that 
species arise exactly as individoals do. The development 
of an individual is an epitome of the development of a 
race. The indirect evidences of its truth. 
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LECTURE n. 

The Evidences of Evolution. 

The direct evidences of evolation may be arranged under 
the following heads : 

A. Morphology. 

1. Classification. 

2. Comparative Anatomy. 

3. Embryology. 

B. Distribution. 

4. Geological. 

5. 6e(^aphical. 

C. Experiment. 

6. Production of Varieties by changed condi- 

tionSy selective breeding^ etc. 

1. Clamf4XBU(m8fArtifi4MandN^^ — ^Theprindpal facts 
of classification are the following : (a) There is a natural 
aflBnity between organisms, and this affinity is evidence of 
a common origin. The affinities of human races, languages 
and dialects are, in many cases, known to be due to com- 
munity of descent, and the affinities between animals or 
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plants mast be explained in the same way. (6) The gronps 
into which organisms are dassified have no constant and 
definite value. Varieties shade into species, these into 
genera and these into families, etc. It is as difficult to 
classify organisms into spedes, orders and fomilies as it 
would be to classify the branches of a tree into primary, 
secondary and tertiary ones, and for the same reason, viz., 
because they are all genetically connected, (c) Descent 
has been in divergent lines. From Aristotle to Lamarck 
the systems of classification represented organisms as a 
scale or ladder (^'the animal scale") grouped in a linear 
series, one above the other. Lamarck's proposal of a tree- 
like classification has now been universally adopted. As 
you go back in the world's history the lines of descent 
convei^e into prophetic or synthetic types. The fact that 
organisms can be classified only in the form of a genea- 
logical tree is evidence that they have descended in 
divergent lines from some common form, (d) Characters 
important for classification are often of no importance to 
the organism, e, g., the hair of whales and of men. 

Why should there be a natural affinity between oi^n- 
isms ? Why do different groups insensibly grade into one 
another ? Why do simplest forms come earliest in the world' s 
history, and why has there been divergence in the lines of 
descent? Why are rudimentary and useless organs impor- 
tant in classification ? There is no answer but evolution. 

2. Comparative Anatomy deals with the fundamental 
resemblances between organisms — ^what are usually called 
homologies. Homology is correspondence in the structure, 
position and development of parts. Homology and Homo- 
plasy. Homologies of the vertebrate skeleton, etc. There 
are but two explanations of homology current : (i) The 
theory of types, which assumes that all animals are built 
Ttpon a few, four to eight, plans ,* that an archetypal plan 
eodsts in the mind of the Greater, and that even rudi- 
mentary organs are put in to complete the plan. This 



theory is inconsistent with the facts of morphology. Why 
such r^^ard for the plan in certain cases and not in others ? 
(ii) The theory of descent explains homologies as inherited 
likenesses and therefore evidences of evolntion. 

3. Embryology furnishes important evidence not only as to 
the truth of evolution but also as to its course and causes. 
From the beginning of this century it has been known that 
higher animals pass through stages in development in which 
lower animals remain permanently. In 1859 Agassiz 
pointed out the parallelism between embryological and 
paleontological stages ; in 1864 Haeckel formulated the 
*' fundamental law of biology,'' viz., "Ontogeny (indi- 
vidual development) is a short recapitulation of Phylogeny 
(race development) . ' ' The embryological evidences may be 
summarized as follows : 

(a) There is a dose parallelism in the early stages of 
development of all animals, 6. g,, the resemblance in germ 
cells, fertilization, cleavage, gastrulation and germ layers. 

(6) This parallelism extends to the later stages of closely 
related forms, e. g,j aU vertebrates in their development 
pass through a fish-like stage, in which they possess gill 
slits, heart, aortic arches, cardinal veins, ear, notochord, 
skull, excretory and reproductive organs similar to those of 
fishes. 

(c) Many organs exist only in embryonic stages, their 
functions being performed by other organs in the adult. 
Many organs which last through the whole development 
perform different functions at different stages, e.g., the 
development of the kidney system, backbone, middle ear, 
etc. Why are not these and a hundred other organs made 
directly? Why this roundabout process of substitution 
and change of function ? Evolution gives the only satis- 
factory answer. 

(d ) In many cases organs appear in the course of devel- 
opment and then are entirely suppressed or remain only as 
rudimentary structures, a. ^., the baleen whale's teeth and 
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hair, the Yisoend arches and dette, the thirteenth rib aad 
at eentrale in man. Why do such rudimentary and 
apparently nseleBs structures persist through innumerable 
generations? Again the only rational answer is found in 
evolution. 
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LECTURE III. 
Evidences of Evolution (continued). 

4. Oeological History^ or Paleontology, offers the most 
direct evidence of evolution. Other evidences are indirect 
and circumstantial; here is the actual historic series. If 
the remains of all extinct animals and plants were before 
us, and if we knew their exact historic sequence, the truth 
or falsity of evolution would practically be demonstrated. 
To be conclusive, however, large numbers of individuals 
should be represented through long periods of time. This 
rarely happens; there is no possibility of ever making out 
the complete geological history of animals and plants, 
because of the imperfections of the geological record. This 
is due to the following facts: (i) The remains of animals 
and plants are not preserved at all except under the most 
favorable conditions, (ii) Hard parts only are preserved, 
(iii) Fresh water and land animals are sparsely represented, 
since fossils were preserved only in large bodies of water 
undeigoing sedimentation, (iv) Fossils have been destroyed 
in rocks which have undergone metamorphosis, (v) Finally 
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»Tnry oaaU part of the earth's surface has been explored 
or can ever be reached. 

Bat though the gedlogieal record is very uuxmiplete, 
enough is known to famish some very remarkable evidence 
for the truth of evolution, (a) In a few cases the entire 
geological history of a genus or family has been discovered. 
One of the striking examples of this is found in the suc- 
cessive generations, varieties and species of Paludina from 
lake badns of Bteinheim and of Slavonia. The ancestral 
history of the horse has been traced through at least six or 
seven successive genera from a small five-toed animal not 
larger than a sheep to the one-toed horses of the present 
day. The ancestral history of the rhinoceros and camel 
families in America has been worked out in almost as com- 
plete a manner. (() The great gaps which once existed 
between groups of living animals have been closed, in many 
cases, by the discovery of intermediate fossil forms. ' ' Miss- 
ing links " are no longer missing; e. g.j Cope has discovered, 
in the Permian of Texas, forms which are intermediate 
between amphibians and reptiles; many forms are known 
which are intermediate between reptiles and birds, notably 
ArchsBopteryx and the Omithoscelida; other forms are in- 
termediate between reptiles and mammals. It is now pos- 
sible to connect together all vertebrate classes by means of 
these extinct forms, (c) The general order of the succes- 
sion of living things throughout the past history of the 
world has been the evolutionary order from the simple to 
the complex and from the less to the more highly differen- 
tiated. Never is this order reversed, and this very fact of 
a general advance in organization is a tremendous argument 
for the truth of evolution. 

5. The Oeographieal Distribution of organisms is such as 
would result from evolution, and is inexplicable from the 
view of special creation. The principal facts of distribu- 
tion are: (i) The geographical range of a species is contin- 
uous, except in certain arctic species which have been 
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stranded on high moontains. (ii) In general the more alike 
ox^anisms are the nearer neighbors they are, while the more 
unlike they are the farther apart they are found. The ap- 
parent exceptions of Madagascar and New Zealand only 
prove the rule, for these islands, though not remote in 
space from the nearest continents, are separated by water 
more than one thousand fathoms deep, (iii) Oceanic 
islands, as distinguished from continental, have very pecu- 
liar fauna and flora, indicative of long isolation. ^1 these 
facts, plain enough if evolution be true, can only be re- 
garded as mysteries from the standpoint of special crea- 
tion. 

6. Experiment is the most important method of science, 
and if the evolution problem could be tested by experiment 
the most decisive evidence would be reached as to its truth 
or falsity. If one undoubted species could be converted 
into another, or into an entirely new species, it ought to be 
a demonstration of the theory. But to those who hold the 
old Linnaean idea of a species no demonstration of evolu- 
tion would ever be possible, for if one species were pro- 
duced from another it would only prove that they were not 
true species. When the definition of ^'species" implies 
special creation no demonstration of the transformation of 
species is possible. However both observation and experi- 
ment demonstrate the fact that species may vary enor- 
mously, (a) The variations of organisms in a state of 
nature are so great that they often include not only specific 
but even generic and ordinal characters. In some cases 
such varieties form complete connections between well* 
marked species, e. g., the land shells of Oahu. Within the 
same species of bird the variations in length of wing and 
leg and bill may be as much as 30 per cent of the total 
length. These variations are true of every part, internal as 
well external. (6) The numerous races of domestic animals 
and of cultivated plants show how great changes may be 
produced in a relatively short time under human direction. 
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Darwin says, ''Altogether a score of pigeons might be 
chosen, which, if shown to an ornithologist, and he were' 
told that they were wild birds, would certainly be ranked 
by him as well-defined spedes." He adds that many 
of them would be classed nnder separate genera. Much 
the same could be said of various races of dogs, horses and 
cattle, and of many varieties of cultivated plants. There 
are forty or fifty species of domestic animals, and the wild 
ancestors of the most of these are known. Many of these 
are now considered to be different species from their wild 
progenitors, and are infertile with the original stock. Fer- 
tility is one of the best tests of species, and yet it is not 
absolute, e. ^., the hybrids of the rabbit and hare, and of the 
sheep and goat are fertile. 

The variations of animals extend to all organs and sys* 
tems — color, integument, skeleton, muscles, viscera, nerves, 
habits, instincts, and although they do not demonstrate the 
truth of evolution, they afford a striking argument in ita 
favor. If species are plastic, not fixed, then there is strong 
antecedent probability that, given sufficient time, they 
would be indefinitely modifiable. All the evidence obtainable 
is in favor of this view. 
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LECTTJEE IV. 

The Factors of Evolution. 

The fact of evolution is no longer in question among men 
of science ; present inquiries mainly concern the factors. 
Briefly stated evolution is adaptation of spedee to chang* 
ing environment. The various theories as to the causes of 
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e rolnHoB try to ezplaiii Item adaptoMoBS ar» prodnoid. 
These theoiiee nmj be olaaBified as folloiVB : 

A. iVJmary JPoflfora. 

1. Psychical Principle: Perfecting Principle (Aristotle), 
Indwelling Soul (Bruno), Active Teleological Principle 
(Slant), Desire, Appetency (E. Darwin, Lamarck), Vital 
Activity (Bunge), The ITnconscious (Hartmann), Arch- 
SBsthetism (Cope), Artificial and Sexual Selection (Dar- 
win). 

2. Inheritance of Acquired Adaptations (Lamarckism). 
This theory does not attempt to explain adaptations of the 
race further than to refer them to the same basis as those 
of the individual, which latter are unexplained. Adapta- 
tions of the individual and, because of their hereditary 
transmission, adaptations of the race are called forth by 
(a) The Direct Influence of Environment (Buffon, St. 
Hillaire); (() Use, Disuse, Need (Lamarck). 

3. Natural Selection (Darwinism) explains adaptations 
in the race by elimination of the unfit (Personal Selection 
of Weismann), and certain congenital adaptations in the 
individual by the same principle applied to the parts of 
the body (Histonal Selection, Boux) and to the ultimate 
elements of living matter (Germinal Selection, Weismann). 
This theory is unable to explain individual adaptations as a 
whole. 

B. Accessory Factors, 

1. Isolation : (a) Physiological Selection (Romanes), 
inability of certain individuals to produce offspring except 
with certain individuals. (6) Segregation (Gulick), for- 
mation and preservation of local varieties by means of 
geographical isolation. 

2. Organic Selection (Osbom, Baldwin, Lloyd Morgan), 
preservation of species through individual adaptations until 
race adaptations have time to be perfected. 
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The BEqrofa&eal Prindple m a &ctor of evolatioa is gea- 
orally discredited by sdentista ; this is due to the fact that» 
with the exception of artlflcial and sexual selection^ there 
is no snggestion of how the prindple operates. Therefore, 
althongh it may be a most important factor, it is, for the 
present, unprofitable to dwell upon it. 

Lamarckism was the first attempt at a systematic ex- 
planation of the causes of evolution. It is based upon two 
propositions : (1) Adaptive modifications are produced in 
organisms through use, disuse, appetency and changed con- 
ditions of life. (2) These adaptations are hereditarily trans- 
mitted to descendants. The first proposition is abundantly 
supported by many observations and experiments on both 
plants and animaJs. The second proposition is not gen- 
erally true; most acquired characters are certainly not 
transmitted, e. g., injuries, loss of parts, ability to speak a 
given language, etc. Yet some acquired characters may 
be inherited and this applies especially to modifications due 
to changes in the general conditions of life, such as food, 
temperature, density of medium, etc. It is exceedingly 
difficult to determine whether modifications, appearing 
generation after generation, are really inherited or not. 
Wholly apart from inheritance, similar conditions may 
produce similar results. A pond may freeze every winter 
or a horse get a thicker coat of hair, and yet the one is no 
more inherited than the other. To be certain that any 
acquired character is inherited it is necessary to know that 
it has changed the structure of the germ. This would be 
satisfactorily shown if it repeats itself under many different 
conditions. 

Darwinism is the '^ origin of species by means of natural 
selection." This factor was proposed independently by 
Darwin and Wallace. Artifidal selection can produce 
wonderful modifications in organisms ; if a similar prindple 
could be found in nature it would account for evolution. This 
prindple was suggested to Darwin by the doctrine of Mai- 
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• 
thus on overpopulation and was called by him ^'natural' 

selection.^' It is based upon the following considerations : 
(1) The rapid numerical increase of organisms; (2) the 
consequent struggle for existence ; (3) the survival of the^ 
fittest (those by nature best adapted). Natut^ selection- 
is undoubtedly a factor of evolution and probably the most 
important known, but it is not an all-sufficient factor. It 
acts rather as a conserving than as an originating principle. 
As held by Darwin it did not attempt to explain the origin' 
of the fittest, it did not explain the ori^n or disappearance- 
of parts nor their harmonious concordance. By means of 
histonal and germinal selection Weismann attempts to ex- 
plain these, but his conclusions are not generally accepted. 
Natural selection does not explain individual adaptations, 
e. g., all purposive reactions of organisms to an entirely 
new stimulus or environment. These individual adapta- 
tions are so like racial ones that it is very improbable that 
the causes of the two are different. 

Darwinism explains all racial adaptations as the result of 
natural selection ; individual adaptations are put into an 
entirely different class, the causes of which are unknown. 
Lamarckism reduces all racial adaptations to the same basis 
as individual adaptations, but leaves the latter wholly un- 
explained. Neither Lamarckism nor Darwinism explain»> 
the real cause of adaptations. The apparently intelligent 
and purposive response of an organism to a stimulus or 
environment which it has never experienced before is the 
most mysterious and fundamental problem of biology. 
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LECTURE V. 

The Phenomena and Mechanism of Inheritance. 

The question at issue between Lamarckism and Dar- 
^nism is the inheritance of acquired characters. The 
method of evolution is a problem of inheritance. Heredity 
is the sum of all the qualities transmitted from parents to 
offspring ; as thus defined it includes two distinct classes of 
phenomena, viz., Repetitions and Variations. 

Repetitions of parental peculiarities are the most promi- 
nent phenomena of inheritance ; they occur in the following 
characters : 

1. Anatomical : Form, Structure, Location, Size, Color, 
etc., of each and every part. 

2. Physiological : Tendency to obesity, longevity, right 
and left-handedness, baldness, to bear twins or triplets, etc. 

3. Psychological : Instincts, habits, taste, character. 

4. Pathological : The transmission of certain diseases, 
Buch as Syphilis, Scrofula, Tuberculosis. Such transmission 
differs from ordinary inheritance in that it is' due either to 
the direct infection of the germ by microbes or to the trans- 
mission of a peculiar anatomical structure which favors the 
•disease. 

5. Teratological : Polydactylism, Syndactylism,^ Deaf- 
muteness, etc. 

6. Latent or Alternative characters : Reversions, alter- 
nations of generations, secondary sexual characters, etc 
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Variations may be dae to the pecoHaritieB of the germ^ 
in which case they are inherited no less than are repetitions. 
Such yariations are germinal (congenital) as contrasted 
with somatic variations which are not in the first instance 
inherited. Germinal yariations may affect each class of 
characters given above, and it is claimed by most Dar- 
winians that they may be quantitative or qualitative, corre- 
lated or independent, limited or mnltifarions ; others deny 
the second of each of these alternatives. 

Very much has been discovered within a few years past 
as to the mechanism of inheritance and development. It is 
now known that the male and female germ cells, though 
apparently very different, are essentially alike. Each con- 
tains within its nucleus a definite number of chromatic 
threads or rods, the chromosomes. Every species has its 
characteristic number of chromosomes, and at the time of 
fertilization each of the germ cells contains one-half of this 
characteristic number. After the fusion of the germ ceUa 
the characteristic number is restored. It is extremely 
probable that the chromosomes of paternal and maternal 
origin are equally distributed to every nucleus of the 
developing organism. For these reasons, among others, it 
is probdble that the chromosomes represent the material 
basis of heredity. 

Development is the result of the interaction of intrinsic 
and extrinsic causes. The former are represented by the 
structure of the germ cells — ^more particularly of the chro- 
mosomes — ^the latter by various forms of matter and eneiffy, 
such as feed, salt, moisture, Ught, heat, gravity, etc. 
When both intrinsic and extrinsic causes remain the same 
through successive generations there results a high degree 
of hereditary likeness, or repetition. When either varies 
we have the production of variations. Somatic variations 
are due to environmental changes in matter (food, salt, 
moisture, poiaons), energy (heat, light, gravity, preesare), or 
ox^gamcTelatlaiis (pttraaites, sjinfaiosis, etc). The canaai tt 
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genninal variatioiiB are much more obscure; WeismAnn 
mauitains that they are dae to the ohromatic reduction in 
the formation of the germ cells^to amphimixis or the mingling 
of the inheritance material of those cells, and, to a much 
smaller extent, to changed conditions of life (e. g. , changes in 
nutrition, density of medium, etc ). The wonderful force of 
heredity, which persists in presenting repetitions through 
thousands of generations and amid the most diverse envi- 
ronments is evidence of the remarkable stability of the 
germinal protoplasm (inheritance material). 
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LECTURE VI. 

Evolution of Man : Evolution and Religion. 

hysical Characters. — ^The entire stmctorey develop- 
ment and functions of man's body unmistakably proclaim 
that he is related to the animals. He is bom, nourished 
and reproduced; he is subject to the laws of nature, to dis- 
ease and death just as is the humblest animal or pluit. 

1, Anatomy. — ^Every bone, muscle and nerve of the human 
body is found in almost exactly the same position and 
shape in the higher mammals. Even the most characteris- 
tic features, e. g.^ hands, feet, brain, cranium, face, bear 
unmistakable resemblances to those of anthropoids. This 
resemblance is still further shown in rudimentary organs, 
«.f., hair, its distribution and direction of growth; PUca semi- 
lunaris (third eyelid); ears,-*«pe^ k>beaindiau0oleB;I>mni- 
enlus camosus (skin musdes); Coeoum and vennifonn 
appendix; Ckxscyx and muscles (rudimontMry tail). 
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2. Embryology. — ^The whole mechanism of inheritanoe 
tmd development is the same as in other animals; viz., the 
germ cells, their fusion, the resulting cleavage and differ- 
entiation. All organs — brain, sense organs, muscles, 
nerves, viscera, skeleton — arise in same way as in other 
mammals. There is the same substitution of organs and 
<2hange of functions in the development of man as in that 
of other mammals, e. ^., the transient appearance of gill 
clefts, notochord, embryonic excretory system, <M4senirale 
(middle wrist bone), thirteenth rib, lanugo (embryonic 
hair), etc. 

3. Paleontology. — Our knowledge of the paleontology of 
man is very imperfect. The Neanderthal skull, man and 
woman of Spy, the Java skeleton (Du Bois). Conflicting 
opinions as to the significance of these remains. These 
skeletons, and those of some existing races, approach the 
simian type in some or all of the following characters: (a) 
prominent superciliary crests, (^) retreating forehead, (c) 
prognathous jaws and retreating chin, (d) great curviture 
of ulna and radius, (e) convexity of femur, (/) shortness 
and flatness of tibia, (g) quadritubercular molars, (h) 
small cranial cai)acity. Probable genealogy of man. (See 
Cope's "Primary Factors," p. 171.) 

4. Present EvolvUonary Tendencies. — Beduction of teeth 
and jaws, diminution of outer and enlargment of inner 
toe, increased size of brain and later closing of cranial 
sutures, upward shifting of pelvis and reduction of lumbar 
region. 

£. Psychical Characters. — There is an immense difference 
between man and other animals in psychical characters ; 
yet in most respects, at least, this difference is one of d^^ee 
rather than of kind. Man has many instincts and emotions 
in common with the animals; higher mammals possess a 
^considerable degree of memory, imagination and reason* 
Man is pre-eminently distinguished by his free will, self- 
consciousness and moral sense. 
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It has been charged that evolation is (1) atheistic^ (2) 
denies design in natnre, (3) contradicts the biblical acoonnt 
of creation, (4) degrades man by teaching his animal 
ancestry, (5) denies the fall of man from a primitiye state 
of perfection, (6) destroys the belief in immortality. 

1. Evolntlon neither affirms nor denies the existence of 
God; it deals only with processes and does not profess to 
tonch the qaestion of ultimate causation. It is no more 
atheistic to believe that individoals and species originally 
came into existence according to the natural law of devel- 
opment than it is to believe that individuals now come into 
the world according to this law. Evolution and creation 
are processes of origination and Gk)d is as necessary in the 
one as in the other. 

2. Evolution does not destroy the evidences of design in 
nature. There is every indication that evolution has been 
directed. The history of the world has been an advance — 
it has led somewhere. The fact that organisms can adapt 
themselves to changing environment is no accident, the 
fact that environment has so changed as to bring about 
general advance is no accident. Evolution has introduced 
a larger doctrine of design than was ever dreamed of before. 

3. Evolution is not unscriptural if the scriptures be not 
subjected to a narrow and destructive interpretation. The 
prevalent view that God created a single pair of each species 
and that these have ever since remained perfectly distinct, 
is not founded upon the Mosaic account. Special creation 
is a Miltonic not a Mosaic hypothesis (see ' ^ Paradise Lost, ' * 
Book 7, lines 450-474). 

4. Evolution does not degrade man, for though it teaches 
his animal ancestry it also teaches that he is the consum- 
mation of this stupendous process. '' The dignity of man 
is not due to the fact that recently and miraculously he 
was launched into the world ; the real dignity of man con- 
sists, not in his origin, but in what he is and in what he 
may become." 
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5. It Bo^estB that the childhood age of the race was an 
age of innooence rather than of perfection. Until reason 
and the moral sense are developed in man there can be no 
fall. When these are deyeloped there arises a conflict 
between the old habits of unreason, irresponsibility and 
sensuous pleasure, and the new ideals of reason, responsi- 
bility and duty ; when in this conflict the former overcome 
the latter there is a moral fall. 

6. Evolution offers no direct answer to the question of 
the immortality of man or brute. The evidences of im- 
mortality stand where they have always stood. However, 
if there is a purpose in evolution and if its highest product 
is worthy of continued individual existence after death it 
would be unreasonable to suppose that it would be destroyed 
almost as soon as formed (see Tennyson, *'In Memoriam," 
Canto CXVIII). 
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ROME IN HISTORY. 

*' His ego nee metas reruniy nee tempoxa pono : 
Imperium sine fine dedi." — ^Virgil. 

'•Urbsaeterna." — ^Valentinian III. 
"Civitas sacrosancta." — Tertuluan. 

*< All roads lead to Rome." — Medi^bval Proverb. 
** Rome is the centre of the world." — Erasmus. 

** Thinkest thou not that I long to see that city to which there has never beea 
any like or ever shall be." — Petrarch. 

" Oh Rome ! my coantry I city of the soul I 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 
Lone mother of dead empires." — Lord Byron. 

'*The great event in the history of our religion and of mankind, during 
many centuries after the extinction of Paganism, is the rise, the development, 
and the domination of Latin Qiristianity." — MiLMAN. 

" Throughout the long space of more than eleven hundred years, Rome is 
to the historian as a lofty watch-tower, whence he can survey the movements 
of the mediaeval world." — Greqorovius. 

** The broken fragments only can be seen at Rome to-day. All else is dost 
and endless tantalizing^reams. But that dust draws men to it as no other 
dust ever can." — Frederic Harrison. 
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The light of history is given to us to the end that, according to the old 
Roman sajdng, we may neilher grieve nor mock at things human, but under- 
stand them." — DOlunger. 
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LECTURE I. 

The End of Old Borne. 

The Ooming of the Barbarians. 

The Bise of fhe Papacy. 

Alaric. Leo the Great. Attila. 

Theodorio the Great. S. Benedict. 

Gregory the Great. 

''Who could believe that Rome, which was bailt of the spoils of the 
whole earthy would fall, that the city could, at the same time, be the cradle 
and grave of her people, that all the coasts of Asia, Egypt, and Africa 
should be filled with the sUves and maidens of Rome ? that holy Bethlehem 
should daily receive as be^ars, men and women who formerly were coiw 
spicuous for their wealth and luxuiy ?"— St. Juloics. 

** Rome, meanwhile, by the invasion of the Goths, undei' their king 
Alaric, was overthrown with the ciash of a mighty daughter. This over- 
throw, the worshippers of many and false gods (whom we are accustomed 
to call Pagans) endeavoured to connect with the Christian religion, and 
accordingly they began to blaspheme the name of the true God with even 
more than their usual bitterness. Wherefore I, inflamed with zeal for the 
Lord's house, determined to write a treatise on the City of God." — St. 
Augushmx. 

^ When Rome, the head of the world, shall have fallen, who can doubt 
that the end is come of all things, aye, of the earth itself ?"—-Lactantius. 

** There was one universal cry of horror and anguish when, through a 
thousand exaggerated voices, the civilised world heard of the Fail of 
Rome. The provinces of the Empire, accustomed through long centuries 
to regard Rome as the acropolis of culture, the historic symbol of the 
existence of all civic law, and even of the world itself, saw this sanctuary 
suddenly violated and destroyed, and while the belief in the continuance 
of civilization was completely shaken, the ruin of the world, as foretold 
by prophets and sibyls, seemed to have begun. But from out the ashes of 
antiquitv she rose again, through the long and terrible struggles of a 
second birth, to rule the moral universe for centuries by the crucifix, after 
having previously governed half the earth by the swoid." — Gregorovius. 

"Modem Europe has arisen out of three main elements : (i) Disinte- 
grated and ruined nations formed under the civilization of Greece and 
Rome ; (2) Altered, and, to use a geological term, ' metamorphic,' Teutonic 
races, more or less modified by contact with the Roman world: (3) The 
organization and ideas and usages of the Christian Church/' — R. W. 
Church. 

<< Looking back through the mists of pre-historic time we can dimly 
discern the Aryan progeniton of the Greeks, the Romans, and the Goths 
cherishing certain religious beliefs and certain ideas of a strong and pure 
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morality which guarded the sanctity of the home. The Teotons, when 
they descended upon the dying Empire, still preserved that precious Aryan 
inheritance intact. The Greeks had long since lost it or bartered it away 
for other gifts, their sensibility to artistic impressions, an analytic intdlect 
and a capacity for boundless doubt. In later ages, Rome, influenced by 
her Hellenic sister, had lost it too, and the corruption of her great cities 
showed in all its hideousness the degradation which might be adiieved by 
a dvilization without morality and without God. ... By fraud, 1^ 
injustice, by power abused, by an utter want of sympathy between the 
classes of society, by a generally difiused < recklessness of unclean living,' 
even more than by the blows of the barbarians, fell the conunonwealdi of 
Rome.'' — HoDGKiN, Italy and Her Invaders. 

SCOPE OF LECTURE. 

Introductory. — ^The three pre-eminent cities of history, — ^Jerusalem, Athens, 
Rome. The continuous historical record of Rome, extending over nearly 3,000 
years, is without parallel in the world. The city of Caesar and Qoero and 
Virgil, of Augustus and Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, of Leo and Gregory and 
HUdebrand, of Rienzi, of Raphael and Michelangelo, is not a city of the dead 
but of the living, still a mighty force amongst mankind. Her place in civiliza- 
tion compared with Jerusalem, Athens, Constantinople, Venice, and Florence. 
Rome as the central city of the earth. The influence of the Eternal Qty upon 
modem language, law, literature and religion. 

Scope of this course of lectures. — The second, spiritual Empire of Rome, to 
us of even greater importance than her former secular dominion, is " the longest 
and most important movement in the history of mankind." Some problems, — 
the migrations of the Barbarians, the rise of the Papacy, Monasticism, the 
Empire of Charles the Great, the meaning and significance of the Holy Roman 
Empire, the degradation of the Papacy in the Dark Ages, the Hildebrandine 
reforms, the conflict of the Empire and the Papacy, Rome and the Church in 
the thirteenth century, the Mendicant Orders, the decline of both Empire and 
Papacy, Rome and the Renaissance, the Reformation crisis. Men to study,— 
AlariCy Attila, Leo the Great, Theodoric the Great, Baduila, Belisarius, S. 
Benedict, Gregory the Great, Charles the Great, Leo III, Otto the Great, Otto 
III, Leo IX, Hildebrand, Heniy IV, Matilda of Tuscany, S. Anselm, S. Ber- 
nard, Ab^Iard, Arnold of Brescia, Frederic Barbaros<u^ Alexander III, Inno- 
cent III, S. DominiCy S. Francis, Frederic II, Dante, Boniface VIII, Rienzi, 
Sigismund, John Huss, Nicholas V, Alexander VI, Julius II, Leo X, Raphael, 
Michelangelo. Lastly, Rome herself, Urbs Aetema, and her woik for humanity 
during the Middle Ages. 

The break-up of the Roman Empire. The civilized world as it was in the 
year 410. Honorius and Theodosius. Christianity and Paganism. Hypatia. 
S. Jerome and S. Augustine. Condition of Rome at this time. Estimates of 
population. Decline of the city owing to the foundation of New Rome bj 
Constantine. The degenerate Roman populace. Alaric and the New Erti 



Misapprehensions regarding the Goths. '* Goths and Vandals/' undesenrvd 
teproach on the whole. The Goths were the least cruel, the wisest, the noblest 
of all the Teutonic races who invaded the Empire. The term *' Barbarians." 
Early history of the Gothic race. Their first conflicts with Rome. Their 
Arian religion. Driven westward by pressure from the Huns, the Visigoths 
passed within the limits of the Roman Empire at the end of the fourth century. 
Their illrtreatment and rebellion. The Goths as << foederati." Their king 
Alaric and his campaigns against the Eastern Empire. His invasion of Italy. 
" Rumpe omnes, Alarice, moras. Hoc impiger aimo Alpibus Italiae rupUs, 
penetrabis ad Urbem." Alaric checked by Stilicho. His three sieges of Rome. 

The night of August 24, 410, a memorable date in history. The first sack 
of the city for 800 years. False charges brought against Alaric. He pillaged 
Rome but did not destroy it The fall of the Imperial City. How was it 
regarded ? The lamentations of S. Jerome and the exultations of S. Augustine. 
His ** City of God " and its importance. Mediaeval history is largely a com- 
mentary upon Augustine's text. 

Alaric's capture of Rome was the beginning of a long, slow agony of 
destruction. The '* Wandering of the Nations." The ravages of Goths, 
Vandals, Huns, Franks, Lombards upon the Empire. The apparent wreck of 
civilization. Two hundred years of war, desolation, chaos. 

Some important episodes. — Attila the Hun and Pope Leo the Great The 
Vatican picture of the meeting. Its significance. The career of Attila. Leo 
I, sumamed Great For what reasons ? His character and work as preacher 
and writer. Under him Rome secured primacy amongst the Bishoprics of the 
West, and was recognized as a court of appeaL His courage during the Hun- 
nish invasion. Deserted by the Emperor, Rome was aided, sometimes 
delivered, by her Bishop. 

Leo, by some unknown means, arrested Attila, but he was not so successful 
with Gaiseric the Vandal. The plundering of Rome by the Vandals. No 
^Vandalism," however. Who were the real destrojrers of Imperial Rome? 
Later sieges by barbarian chiefs. Odovakar and the last of the Western 
emperors. The date 476, and the controversies regarding its significance. 
Fact and theory. In theory the Empire was again undivided. In fact, the 
Eastern Empire remained intact, but the Western portion, Gaul, Spain, Africa, 
Italy, was divided up amongst Goths, Vandals, Franks, and Burgundians. 
Which of these races would be able to form a permanent dominion ? 

The first to seriously attempt reconstruction were the Ostrogoths, under a 
genuinely great leader, Theodoric the Amal, the first man of Teutonic race 
who gained and deserved a high position in history. His early career and 
achievements. The migration of the Ostrogoths from the Danube to Italy. 
Defeat and death of Odovakar. Theodoric's reign of thirty-three years at 
Ravenna — an unexampled period of peace and prosperity. Theodoric as the 
King Alfred of the fifth century. His antagonism to Gothic violence and 



Roman oorrnption and oppressive taxation. His reverence for Rome and 
restoratioQ of her monuments. Famous scholars at his court— CassiodoniSy 
BQethius. Two cmel deeds only marred his reign. His extraordinary religious 
toleration. " Religion is a thing which the king cannot command, because no 
man can be compelled to believe against his wilL" One element of greatness^ 
however, was lacking in Theodoric. His work did not endure. He is one of 
the brilliant failures of history. Within fiity years of his death his kingdom 
had collapsed and the Ostrogoths had disappeared from Italy. 

The Imperial Restoration of the sixth century. The brilliant military career 
of Belisarius, general of the Emperor Justinian. Myths concerning Belisarius. 
His conflict with the Goths in Italy, lasting twenty years. Five sieges of 
Rome, from which dates the ruin of the city. Illustrated by the use of marble 
statues against the Goths by Belisarius. The cutting of the Roman aqueducts 
by the Goths. Consequences to the Campagna. Disasters of the city. In 
Dec. 546, after capture by Totila, Rome was left destitute of any inhabitants 
for forty days — the only hiatus in her annals. The Gothic hero Totila and his 
triumphs. His defeat by Narses at Taginae. The final disappearance of tke 
Goths from Italy. What became of them ? 

The chief feature of this history is that nothing lasts. The Goths overthrow 
the Empire, Imperialists ruin the Goths, Lombards defeat Imperialists. The 
best reconstructive work for civilization is done at this period by monks. 
Western Monasticism and its founder, S. Benedict. Monasticism came from 
the East, but Benedict largely changed ts aim. His ideal was practical, not 
merely contemplative. " Laborare est orare " was his motto. The foundation 
of Monte Cassino, premier Abbey of th: Western world. The Benedictine 
Order and its vast civilizing work during the Dark Ages. Its services to 
learning. 

The most remarkable man produced by this new Monastic movement was 
Gregory the Great, rightly so named, last Father of the Latin Church, Father 
of the Mediaeval Papacy, chief hero of the sixth century, and one of the three 
greatest of the Popes. A true Roman by birth, by education, in character, in 
his ideals. His monastery on the Coelian Hill. His monastic austerities. 
His election to the Papacy at a great crisis, when Rome was in danger from 
the Lombards, the last of the Teutonic invaders of Italy. For thirteen years 
Gregory the Pope, Rome's last patriot, led the forlorn hope of civilization 
against barbarism, saving Rome to be the centre of a new dominion. His work 
for the Church, steadily laying the foundations of Latin Christianity. His 
enormous difficulties. Old Rome beleaguered. '* In this city we have been 
living for twenty- seven years encompassed by the swords of the Longobards." 
His belief in the approaching end of all things did not prevent his making a 
courageous and successful attempt to save his city. The Bishop of Rome now 
became of far greater importance than its civil governor, and Gregory prepared 
th« way for the temporal dominion of the Papacy. His influence, for good and 



eril^iipoiipofterity. Hisfiudts. His scorn of andeat learning. HiscrednB^ 
and snpentition. One positive crime is chaiged against him which admits of 
no excQsey his adulation of the Emperor Phocas, a repulsive tyrant, the mnr* 
derer of Maurice. The column of Phocas In the Forum. Notwithstanding 
he was the greatest and noblest man of his age. His title ^ Senrus senromm 
Dei/* was no empty phrase. Under Gregory the Church became the refuge of 
the suffering and oppressed. His personal care for the poor, both as Abbot 
and as Pope. His passion for justice, illustrated by his letters. ** The purse 
of the Church shall not be defiled by discreditable gains." His war upon the 
slave trade. Pity for the slave brought him into contact with our English race. 
''Ad Christum Anglos convertit pietate magistra," is written upon his tomb, 
and of all nations the English have most cause to remember with gratitude this 
heroic saviour of civilization. 

LANDMARKS. 

410. SlEGX AND CAFTURB OF ROMB BY AlARIC THB GoTK 

418. The Franks in GauL 

423. Death of the Emperor Honorius. 

430. Death of S. Augustine. 

440. PoPB Lbo THB Great. 

451. Attila defeated at Ch&lons. 

452. Invasion of Italy by Attila. 

453. Death of Auila. 

455. Sack of Rome by Gaiseric, the Vandal. 

461. Death of Pope Leo the Great. 

472. Sack of Rome by Ricimer. 

476. End of thb Separatb Western Emfirx. 

Romulus Augustulus deposed. 

Odovakar, Patrician, rules Italy. 

4S0. Birth of S. Benedict 

489. Odovakar defeated by Theodoric, the Ostrogoth. 

493. Gothic Kingdom of Theodoric in Italy. 

496. The conversion of Qovis. 

524. Death of BOethius. 

526. Death of Theodoric the Great. 

527. Justinian, Emperor of the East 
529. Monte Cassino founded by Benedict. 

533. Belisarius Destroys thb Vandal Kingdom in Africa. 

536. Belisarius Takes Rome. 

537. Defence of Rome by Belisarius against the Goths. 
546. Rome taken by Baduila (Totila) king of the Golh.<i. 
549. Rome again taken by Baduila. 

552. Battle of Taginae. Baduila defeated and slain by Nanes. 
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553' The Goths Leave Italy. 

568. Lombard invasion of Italy under Alboin. 

575. Gregory, Civil Governor of Rome, Becomes a Monk 

578. Gregory ambassador at Constantinople. 

590. Gregory Elected Pope. 

597. Mission of Augostine to Kent 

604. Death of Gregory the Great. 

SUBJECTS FOR CLASS. 



1. Rome in the year 400. 

2. The " VOlkerwanderung." 

3. Character of the Gothic race. 

4. Ulfilas and the Gothic Bible. 

5. S. AugusOne's « City of God." 



6. The death of B5ethins. 

7. Cassiodorus. 

8. Baduila. 

9. The " Rule " of Benedict. 
ZO. The rise of Mahommedanism. 



SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS. 

1. "Rome was an accidental site." Contrast the advantages of Rome and 
Constantinople as seats of Empire. 

2. " A Gothic king who might have deserved a statue amongst the best and 
bravest of the ancient Romans." Discuss Gibbon's verdict on Theodoric the 
Great. 

3. At what dates, and at whose hands, did the monuments of Imperial 
Rome suffer most injury ? 

4. Write a brief account of the character and career of Baduila (Totila). 

5. What are the chief causes which contributed to the rise of the Papacy 
down to 600 ? 

6. Write short notes on the following : Galla Placidia, Visigoths, Ulfilas, 
Ravenna, Campagna, Qaudian, BOethius, Amalaswintha, Witiges, Taginae, 
the Column of Phocas, Clivus Scauri, Subiaco, Monte Cassino, San Qemente. 

7. The Aqueducts of Rome. 

8. In what ways does the Pontificate of Gregory the Great form an epoch in 
the histoiy of the Papacy and of Italy ? 

BOOKS. 

A. Best Introduction. •* The Beginning of the Middle Ages," by R. 
W. Church ( Macmillan ) . 

B. Best Text-book. "European History, 476 918," by C. Oman (Per- 
cival). 

C. Main Authorities for Course. Milman*s " Latin Christianity," 9 
vols. (John Murray), and Ferdinand Gregorovius* " History of the City of 
Rome in the Middle Ages," translated by A. Hamilton, 8 vols. (George Bell 
& Sons). 



D. For thb Barbarian Invasions. Gibbon's *• Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire/' yols. iv-Tiii, and (especially) Hodgkin's ** Italy and Her 
Inyaders," vols, i-vi (Clarendon Press). 

E. For THKODORia "Theodoric the Great" byT. Hodgkin (" Heroes of 
the Nations' " Series). 

F. For Gregory thb Great. Short biography, by Rev. J. Barmby 
(S.P. C. K.), 1892; Milman, vol. ii; Gregorovins, toI. ii; Hodgkin, vol. v; 
and an important essay by Dean Church, " The Letters of Pope Gregory I/' in 
his " Miscellaneoos Essays" (Macmillan). 

G. For Roman Archaeology. ** llie Rains and Excavations of Ancient 
Rome," by Rodolfo Lanciani (Macmillan), 1897; and '* Pagan and Christian 
Rome," by the same ; R. Barn's '' Rome and the Campagna," 2 vols. ; Mid- 
dleton's "Ancient Rome," 2 vols. 

NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A. The Migration of the Teutonic Races. 

** Pressed from the East by the invasion of the Asiatic Hans, and also by the 
advance of the Slavonic tribes, Germany threw itself upon the Roman Empire. 
First, the more Eastern German tribes, the Goths and Vandals, spread like a 
wave over the West, and set up kingdoms in Spain, Southern Gaul, Africa, 
and Italy. The Empire was much transformed by this immigration, which, 
however, produced no durable states. The Germanic kingdoms of Italy and 
Africa were destroyed again after a century by the Imperial armies under Beli- 
sarius and Narses, nor did the Gothic kingdom of Spain last much longer. 
But a second wave of migration took place in the second half of the fifth 
century, which had more durable results. The Alemanns occupied Switzer- 
land, Alsace and Baden, the Franks entered Gaul from the North, and the 
Saxons occupied the greater part of Britain." — Sir John Seeley. 

B. The Roman and the Teuton. 

^ The Empire, dying of the decrepitude of age, was finally destroyed by the 
greatest conflict of races recorded in history. Upon its ruins Teutonism estab- 
lished itself, bringing fresh blood and spirit into the Latin race, and reconsti- 
tuting the Western world through the assertion of individual freedom. The 
overthrow of the Roman Empire was in reality one of the greatest benefits 
which mankind ever received. Through it Europe became re-invigorated, and 
from out the chaos of barbarism a many-sided organism arose. The process 
of development was, however, slow, and attended by terrible struggles. For 
Rome herself, the extinction of the Imperial power was followed by momentous 
consequences ; now nnking into the position of a provincial town, her buildings 
fell into even deeper decay, and her last political and civil life died out No 
longer dominated by the Emperor of the West, the Papacy gained ascendency. 
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and the Chnrch of Rome grew mighty amid decay. It assumed the place of 
the Erapire, and, already a firm and poweifal institution when the Empire fell, 
remained unshaken by the fate of the ancient world. Filling, for the time, the 
void caused by the disappearance of the Empire, it formed the bridge between 
the ancient and modem world.'' — Gregorovius. 

C. Estimates of ths Population of Imperial Rome. 

1. Lipsius, 4,000,000. 

2. De la Malle, 500,000. 

3. Gibbon, I,200/X)0. 

4. Bunsen, 1,300,000 to 2,000,000. 

5. Merivale, 1,000,000. 

6. J. H. Middleton, 2,500,000. 

7. Gregorovius, 1,500,000. 

8. T«anciani (1898), 1,000,000. 

The calculations of Lipsius and De la Malle may safely be rejected as 
erroneous. Landani's estimate may be taken as the probable minimum, that 
of Gregorovius as the maximum, and Gibbon's was an excellent guess. 

In 410 the population of Rome had sunk to 300,000. 

D. The Eight Captures of Rome During this Period, 410-600. 

1. By Alaric (three sieges, ending in sack), 410. 

2. " Gaiseric, 455. 

3. " Ricimer, 472. 

4. '< Belisarius, 536. 

5. « Baduila,546. 

6. '* Belisarius, 547. 

7. " Baduila, 549. 

8. ** Narses, 552. 

E. The Belief in the Eternity of the Roman Empire. 

** There were especially two ideas whereon the Empire rested, and firom 
which it obtamed a peculiar strength and a peculiar direction. The one was 
the belief that as the domain of Rome was universal, so must it be eternal. 
Nothing like it had been seen before. The Empire of Alexander had lasted 
a short lifetime ; and within its wide compass were included many void wastesg 
and many tracks where none but the roving savage had ever set foot That of 
the Itafian city had for fourteen generations embraced all the most wealthy 
and populous regions of the civilized world, and had laid the foundatioi» oftits 
power so deep that they seemed destined to last for ever. If Rome moved 
slowly for a time, her foot was always planted firmly ; the ease and swiAness 
oTher later conquests proved the solidity of the earlier; and to her, more 
justly than to his own city, might the boast of the Athenian historian be 
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applied ; that she adyanced farthest in prosperity, and in adversity drew back 
the least. From the end of the republican period her poets, her orators, her 
jurists, ceased not to repeat the claim of world- dominion, and to confidently 
predict its eternity." — Brycs. 

F. The Rsve&kncb of the Goths for Rome. 

'< It was at first my wish to destroy the Roman mune, and erect in its place 
a Gothic Empire, taking to myself the place and the powers of Caesar Augus- 
tus. But when experience taught me that the untameable barbarism of the 
Ooths would not sufier them to live beneath the sway of law, and that the 
abolition of the institutions on which the state rested would involve the ruin 
of the state itself, I chose the glory of renewing and maintaining by Gothic 
strength the fame of Rome, desiring to go down to posterity as the restorer of 
that Roman power which it was beyond my power to replace." — Ataulf the 
Visigoth, successor of Alaric, (in Orosius). 

G. Rome and the Rise of the Papacy. 
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There is a primitive fact with regard to the development of the Papacy in 
Europe, which I think has never been taken sufficiently into account Not 
only was Rome always the most important city in the West ; not only did the 
recollections of its ancient grandeur tend to the good of the bishop, who, with- 
out as yet reigning, was already the chief of its people ; but Rome also had a 
peculiar advantage in the West, that of never remaining in the hands of the 
barbarians, Heruli, Goths, Vandals, or others : they had many times taken and 
pillaged it — they never long retained possession of it Alone among all the 
great Western dties, and whether as united to the Empire of the West, or as 
independent, it never passed under the German yoke ; alone it remained 
Roman, after the ruin of the Roman Empire." — GuizoT. 

H. The Benedictines and Manual Labor. 

" Idleness is the enemy of the soul, and, therefore, at fixed times, the 
brothers ought to be occupied in manual labor; and again, at fixed times, in 
sacred reading. . . . From Easter until the kalends of October, going out 
early, from the first until the fourth hour they shall do what labor may be neces- 
Mry. Moreover, from the fourth hour until about the sixth, they shall be free 
for reading. . . . The second meal shall be gone through with more mod- 
erately about the middle of the eighth hour; and again they shall work at what 
is to be done until Vespers. But, if the exigency or poverty of the place 
demands that they be occupied by themselves in picking fruits, they shall not 
be dismayed : for then they are truly monks if they live by the labors of their 
hands, as also did our fathers and the Apostles.** — From the ** Rule of S. 
Benedict," 48. 
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I. The Inolkasb of Papal Powbr under Grsgory thb Grsat. 

" The Yirtues of the man, and the disorders of the times, when the old 
powers of the world were failing, and the new had not yet come, made such an 
anthority as his, if it was to be had, like a heaven-sent compensation for all 
that had perished in the wreck of the Empire. Why should we doubt that it 
was a heavenly-sent compensation; that it was ordered by God's providence, 
in mercy to men, in times of confusion and change ? The power which 
Gregory had and left grew naturally out of the necessities of the times. But 
when power has been grandly and beneficently used, men are apt to think that 
it has established a title to continuance. And so it passed, in time, strengthened 
by his example, and increasing its demands as it was worse used, to the nomi- 
nees of the Courts of Tusculum, and to the Popes of Avignon and the Great 
Schism. It was held to warrant the victory of Canossa, the humiliation of 
John of England, the BuUs of Indulgences. It grew up, as it is the way of 
institutions to grow up; it served its time, as we see in the case of other institu- 
tions. The use which Gregory made of it, and the conditions of his time more 
than justified all that it was then. His own use of it, his own example, and 
the changed conditions of later centuries, to say nothing of its intervening his- 
tory, are amply sufiident to justify us in believing that its use has passed away." 
— R, W. Church. 



LECTURE II. 

The Dark Ages. 

Lombards and Franks. 

Charles fhe Great. 

Otto the Great. 

The Holy Roman Empire. 

** On Christmas Day, in the year 800, the Pope, suddenly after mass, 
placed the crown upon Charles* head, and the acclamations of the people 
announced to him that he was Emperor of the Romans. This, lor die 
next ten centuries, was the most important day in the history of the world." 
— Dr. Dollingbr. 

** The coronation of Charles is not only the central event of the Middle 
Ages, it is also one of those very few erents of which, taking them singly, 
it may be said that if they had not hi^pened, the history of the world 
would have been different. In one sense, indeed, it has scarcely a par- 
alleL The assassins of Julius Caesar thought that they had saved Rome 
Irom monuchy, but monurchy came inevitably in the next generation. The 
conversion of Constantine changed the face of the world, but Christianity 
was spreading fast, and its ultimate triumph was only a question of time. 
Had Columbus never spread his sails, the secret of the Western sea would 
have been pierced by some later voyager : had Charles V broken his safe 
conduct to Luthur, the voice silenced at Wittenberg would have been 
taken up by echoes elsewhere. But if the Roman Empire had not been 
restored in the West in the person of Charles, it would never have been 
restored at all, and the inexhaustible train of consequences for good and 
for evil that followed could not have been." — Brycb. 

<* Charles the Great was immeasurably the foremost man of his aee ; 
nay, we most go back to Julius Cscsar, or Alexander before we find anouer 
whose figure so fills and occupies ihc canvas of history as does his." — 
Archbishop Trxnch. 

*' The greatest man that barbarism ever produced." — Sismondi. 

«< This David and Solomon of the Franks." — ^Michblet. 

« Without injustice to his fame, I may discover some blemishes in the 
sanctity and greatness of the restorer of the Western Empure." — Gibbon. 

** Later Romance has fallen below, rather than heightened, the full 
reality of his power and authority." — Milman. 

•* What made him so great was, that his aim was not only to conquer 
and overthrow and enjoy, but that he labored so long and so resolutely 
with deliberate purpose for the benefit of men." — Church. 

<< Of all the migh^r chieft Mrho have formed the course of human civil- 
ization, he jrields only to Julius Csesar in greatness, and in moral elevation 
of nature is surpassed by Alfred alone.'' — F. Harrison. 

(13) 



SCOPE OF LECTURE. 

The long agony of the destruction of the Roman Empire. Small penna- 
nent achievement of most of the Teutonic invading races. What became of 
the Visigoths, Vandals and Ostrogoths ? The two German nations of the 
Continent whose influence was not transitory were (a) the Lombards (^) the 
Franks. 

Italy during the Middle Ages was commonly called Lombardy. Why? 
The early history of the Langobardi. Their close kinship with the Saxons. 
Their language, religion and institutions resembled those of our own ancestors. 
Little contact with Rome, and consequent barbarism. Their ruthlessness in 
war. The undying hatred of the conquered Italians to the Lombards. The 
language of the Popes illustrates this. " Horrible, unspeakable Langobardi." 
Their first great leader Alboin. The story of King Cunimund^s skulL The 
Lombards after two centuries of settlement. Their permanent impress upon 
Northern Italy. Their kingdom ended by the Franks. 

Of all the Teutonic races, the Franks were the most vigorous and successful. 
Slow development of Anglo-Saxons in comparison. The Franks came nearest 
to the universal dominion of ancient Rome. Some reasons for their success. 
Great leaders : Qovis, Charles Martel, Charlemagne. Alone of the Barbarian 
peoples, they were orthodox Catholics in religion. Their close alliance with 
the Papacy. Pippin the Short and Pope Stephen II. 

The place of Charles the Great in mediaeval history. "The greatest man 
the Barbarian races ever produced." Materials for his life. The biography by 
his secretary, Eginhard. His reign a breathing time between two periods of 
confusion and chaos. A hero both of history and romance. Does he deserve 
his fame ? 

Son of Pippin the Short, grandson of Karl the Hammer, Karl the Great was 
bom probably in the year 742. His mother Bertha, and her influence. His 
reign of forty-six years. His fifty-three campaigns. The extent of his domin- 
ions. His lasting impress upon European history. 

How far can the French claim him for their own ? Relation of Franks and 
French. Charles emphatically a German in all respects. With his dominions 
in Gaul he had least to do, but he laid the foundations of Germany. 

Eginhard's description of the Frankish king. His personal characteristics 
and habits. Charles and his physicians. His abhorrence of drunkenness. His 
simplicity in dress. 

Gibbon's depreciation of him. How far can we daim for him the title oi 
a great soldier ? His results. His pertinacity in the long Saxon wars. Mean- 
ing of the conflict Largely a war of religion. Heathenism of the continental 
Saxons. Charles' Mahommedan principle of warfare, Baptism or death. His 
success. Surrounded by non-Christian races, Saxons and Danes on the north, 
Slavs and Huns on the east, Arabs on his Spanish border, his wars partook of 
the nature of a religious Crusade, marked too often by ferocity. 
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The Lombard conqnest, however, was purely political. The persistent 
enmity of the Popes to Lombard power. Quarrel of King Deaiderios and 
Pope Hadrian I. Hadrian's appeal to the ** most Catholic King." Charles' 
invasion of Italy. Siege of Pavia. March to Rome, The end of the Lombard 
kingdom. The ** Iron Crown " of Monza. Charles now *' King of the Franks, 
King of the Lombards, and Patrician of Rome." 

Charles the Great and the Roman Empire. Christmas Day, 800, ** the most 
important day in the history of the world during a thousand years " (D511- 
inger). The occasion. Pope Leo III and his unpopularity at Rome. The 
sedition of 798. Flight of Leo to King Charles in Germany. The accusations 
of his enemies. Visit of the King to Rome to hold enquiry. The trial and 
acquittal of the Pope. 

What really happened in St. Peter's on Christmas Day ? Importance for 
after history of every detail. Old St. Peter's and its record. Now filled by 
Latins and Teutons, whole body of Roman clergy, and Roman multitude. The 
mass. The king's silent prayers before St. Peter's tomb. The sudden corona- 
tion by Pope Leo. " Karolo Augusto a Deo coronato magno et padfico im- 
peratori vita et victoria ! " The multitude responded to the Pope's cry. Charles, 
Emperor of the Romans, " adored " by the Pope and the whole assembly. 
** The deed was done, and the Holy Roman Empire which lasted a thousand 
years, and only in the days of our fathers was shattered by the fist of Napoleon, 
was established in Europe." 

The innumerable questions and controversies which spring fix>m this corona- 
tion. What right had Pope Leo III to make an Emperor ? Of what Empire 
was Charles supposed to be the Head, of the united East and West, or of the 
West alone ? What of the Imperial ruler of Constantinople ? Was the corona- 
tion prearranged ? Was King Charles aware of the Pope's intention, or was 
he taken by surprise ? 

Some conclusions : — (i) The action of the Pope was unprecedented and 
without any legality. The figment of the " Senate and people of Rome " in 
Scx). (2) There was no " intention " to revive a separate Empire of the West. 
It was the general belief that the Roman Empire was one and indivisible. 
Charles' policy aimed at the whole Roman dominion. The position at Con- 
stantinople. The Empress Irene. The king held that the Imperial throne was 
vacant, and he had been negotiating to secure it. <' To obtain the crown of the 
world was the great object of Charles' reign." (3) Nevertheless, it is quite 
probable that the coronation was a surprise to the King of the Franks. The 
multitude apparently was prepared lor it ; he was not. Decisive evidence of 
Eginhard on this point. The *' little comedy " theory is now generally aban- 
doned. Charles undoubtedly desired the crown, but it is by no means likely 
that he wished to receive it at the hands of the Pope. 

The motives and policy of Leo are more difficult to determine. He may (i) 
have acted merely as Charles' friend and ally, forcing his hand by a sudden 
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and decisive deed, er (ii) knowing of the King's resolve to become Emperor, he 
possibly desired to exalt ecclesiastical power by playing the chief part himself. 
At any rate, the obvious fact of the coronation was tAa/ the hand of tht Pope 
had conferred the Imperial crown. Disastrous consequences of this in later days. 

The significance of the coronation. It meant: (a) a revolt of Old Rome 
against Constantinople ; (^) a victory of Roman ideas over barbarism ; (r) the 
beginning of the <^ Holy Roman Empire ;" {d ) the eventual separation of the 
Greek and Latin churches ; (e) vast extension of the power of the Papacy. 

The Empire of Charles tibe Great. A genuine theocracy. Charles was 
master of Uie Pope, and r^arded himself as the head of both Church and 
State, " crowned of God," His legislation recalls the Mosaic Code. His 
favorite book was Sl Augustine's « City of God," and he strove to attain St. 
Augustine's ideal. 

The amazing contradictions of his private life. This champion of religion 
and reformer of the Church, without doubt a most pious sovereign, lived like 
an Oriental Sultan. The extreme licentiousness of his court. What defence or 
explanation can be offered? The evil traditions of the Prankish court No 
ecclesiastical condemnation. Charles a canonized saint Christianity in con- 
tact with the barbarian races had lowered its moral standards. 

The Emperor's reforming work for Europe. His attempted restoration of 
learning. The extreme danger, during the Dark Ages, of a total loss of ancient 
knowledge. Charles, more than any man, averted this and was the author of 
a veritable ninth-century Renascence. He cared about civilizing more than 
war. His own acquirements. The scholars of his court : Qement the Scot, 
Peter of Pisa, Paul the Deacon, the Englishman Alcuin. The Palace School 
at Aachen. It is true that Charles' revival did not last, but his work was not 
in vain. It is hard in a thousand years of mediaeval history to find a greater 
man, with more profound influence. 

The period between Charles the Great and Otto the Great Weakness ot 
the Carolingian Emperors. Decay of both Empire and Papacy. One notable 
Pope, Nicholas I. Incredible degradation of the Popes of the tenth century. 
The period of Marozia and the two Theodoras. Danger of Europe from 
Northmen, Saracens and Mag3raTS. Need of a hero. He came in the person 
of Otto the Great, who resembled Charles in character, in ideas, in success. 
His work for Germany. His defeat of Slavs and Magyars. His final estab* 
lishment of the Holy Roman Empire. The undying influence of Rome. 



LANDMARKS. 

I. The Lombasds. 

568. Invasion of Italy by Langobardi undbr Alboin. 
Foundation of kingdom of Lombardy. 
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95^* Queen Theodelinda. Begiiming of Lombard conyeisioii. 

643. Rothari issues first Lombard code of law. 

653. Arianism disappears from Lombardy. 

712. Lintprand king. 

738. Liutprand attacks Rome. Gregory III appeals to Charles Martd. 

755. Lombards again attack Rome. Pippin, king of the Franks, saves the 

Pope. 
774. Kingdom of Lombardy destroyed by Charles the Great. 

IL The Franks. 

486. Conquest of Central Gaul and Seine Valley by Chlodovech 

(Clovis). 
496. Conversion of Govis. 
507. Conquest of Aquitaine. 
511. Death of Govis. Frank kingdom divided. 

5 1 1-75 1. The Merovings. 

687. Pippin " of Heristal," Mayor of the Palace. 

715. Pippin succeeded by his son, Charles Maitel. 

732. Victory of Charles Martel over Arabs at battle of Poitiers. 

733. Defeat of the Frisians by Charles. 

739. Provence recovered from the Arabs. 

741. Death of Charles Martel. 

751. Deposition of last Meroving king. Pippin the Short elected 

KING. 

754. King Pippin crowned by Pope Stephen II. 

Close aluance between Papacy and the Franks. 

756. Donation of Pippin. 

III. Charles the Great. 

742. Birth. 

768. King of the Franks jointly with his brother Carloman. 

771. Death of Carloman. Charles sole king. 

772. Beginning of Saxon wars, which last 32 years. 

774. Conquest of Lombardy. Charles proclaimed King of Italy. 

Charles Patrician of Rome. Pope Hadrian I. 

" Donation of Charlemagne." 
778. Charles invades Spain. Roncesvalles. 
781. Visit to Rome. Sons crowned by the Pope. 
783. Death of Hildegarde. Charles marries Fastrada. 

Massacre of Saxons at Verdun. 
789. Successful expedition against Northern Slavs. 
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796. Defeat of the Huns. Extension of Empire to Danube. 

799. Attacks of Northmen on Aquitaine. 

800. Coronation as Emperor by Pope Leo III. 
804. Last Saxon rebellion. Death of Alcuin. 

S06. Bohemia subjugated by Charles, the Emperor's son. 

S08. Vikings invade North Germany. 

814, Death of Charles the Great Burial at Aachen. 



SUBJECTS FOR CLASS. 



1. Boniface, Apostle of Germany. 

2. loonodasm. 

3. Pippin the Short. 

4. The ''Donations" of Constan- 

tine. Pippin, and Charlemagne. 

5. Rome in the year 800. 



6. Alcuin of York. 

7. Pope Nicholas L 

8. The dreams of Otto IIL 

9. The theory of the Mediaeval Em- 

pire. 



SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS. 

1. *' No greater contrast can be found than exists between the Charles of the 
books of romance and the Charles of history." Explain and illustrate this 
verdict of Gregorovius. 

2. The dominions of Charles the Great, at his accession and at his death. 
Illustrate by a map. 

3. Thice out the results of the coronation of Charles upon subsequent histoify. 

4. ** Had he known the intention of the Pope, he would not have entered 
the Church on that day, great festival though it was." Discuss this statement 
of Eginhard regarding Charles. 

5. Rome in the year 800. 

6. What do you understand exactly by the *' Holy Roman Empire?" 

7. *< Since the days of Gr^oiy I to our dme sat no high priest on the throne 
of S. Peter to be compared to him." Of which Pope was this said, and how 
far was the eulogy justified? 

8. What were the ** False Decretals ?" Explain their importance in Piapal 
history. 



BOOKS. 

A. Text-book. ** Charles the Great," by Dr. Hodgkin (Macmillan, 1897) 

B. Original Biography. Eginhard's ** Life of the Emperor Karl the. 
Great," translated by W. Glaister (Bell & Sons, 1877). 
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C. History of the Period. Dean Church, "The Beginniog of the 
Middle Ages ;" or Oman, ** European History, 476-918." 

D. Standard Authorities. MOman, toL iii ; Gregorovins, yoL ii. 

E. Essential Book. Bryce, ** Holy Roman Empire," chapg. ir-iz. 

F. Important Essay. "The Empire of Charles the Great and his Sao> 
cessofs." by Dr. DOllinger, in his « Historical and Literary Addresses," 1894*. 
(The best discussion of questions connected with the coronation of 800. ) 

G. Lombard History. Hodgkin's "Italy and Her Inyaders;" vols. ▼, yU 
H. Refer to Gibbon's ''Decline and Fall," voL vi; Michelet's "His^ 

tofy of France," toL i ; Professor Bnry's " History of the Later Roman 
Empire;" Goizot's "History of Qyilization ;" Hallam's "Middle Ages;" 
Henderson's " Historical Documents of the Middle Ages;" Abel and Simson^ 
" Life of Charles the Great ;" E. Jenks, " Law and Politics in the Middle 
Ages " (1898). 

NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A. The descent of Charles the Great. 

Pippin " of Landen," Amulf, Bishop of Metz, 

Mayor of the Palace, died 639 died 641, 

Beggpi married Ansigis 

Hppin " of Heristal," 
Mayor, died 714. 

Charles Maitel, Mayor, 
died 741. 

Pippin tne Short, 

King of the Franks^ 

died 768. 

Charles tne Great, Carloman, 

died 814. died 771. 

B. Charles Martsl and the Saracens. 

"The battle of Poitiers was, as every one knows, one of 'the decisive 
battles of the world,' as important as Marathon or Salamis for the decision of 
the question whether Asia or Europe was to be the chosen home of Empire in 
the centuries that were to follow. And for the victory thus won by Christendom 
over Islam, Europe was mainly indebted (and well did she know her obliga- 
I :' o the bright and vigorous peisonality of Charles, sumamed the Hammer. 
Consolidator of France and saviour of Europe, Charles Martel was the real 
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founder of the Amolfing or Carolingian dynasty." — Hodgkin, " Italy and her 
Invaders/' vol. vi. 

C. The Work of Bonifacb. 

" We ought not to consider the Christianization of Germany only from the 
^int of view of religions belief and teaching. However important these may 
be, it was of world-historical importance that some counteracting influence 
should be prepared against Islamism, which was pressing ever deeper and 
deei)er into the continent of Europe. Boniface knew right well what had hap- 
pened in Spain : the work of conversion which he was carrying on was the 
chief cause why the same events did not repeat themselves in Gaul and 
Germany." — Ranke " Weltgeschichte/* v. 

D. The Franks, as They Appeared to Themselves. 

*' The illustrious race of the Franks, created by the hand of God, mighty in 
arms, deep in counsel, stable in the bond of peace, in body noble and stalwart, 
in fairness and beauty matchless, daring and swift and stem, newly come to the 
Catholic faith, free from heresy ! . . . Long live whoever loves the Franks. . . • 
For this is that race which, when it was little in number, yet being mighty in 
valor and strength, broke off, by fighting, the tyrannous yoke of the Romans 
from its neck." — " Prologue to the Salic Law." 

E. Charles the Great in Daily Life. 

" When he was dining he listened to music or reading. History and the- 
deeds of men of old used to be read. He derived much pleasure from the 
works of St. Augustine, especially from his book called ' Civitas Dei.' He took 
very sparingly of wine and other drinks. . . . While he was dressing and 
binding on his sandals, he would receive his friends ; and also, if the court of 
the palace announced that there was any cause which could only be settled by^ 
his decree, the suitors were immediately summoned into his presence, and, as 
if sitting in court, he heard the case and gave judgment. . . . He was ready 
and fluent in speaking, and able to express himself with great clearness. He 
did not confine himself to his native tongue, but took pains to learn foreign 
languages, acquiring such knowledge of Latin that he used to repeat his pray^ 
ers in that language as well as in his own. In si)eaking he was so voluble that 
he almost gave one the impression of a chatterer. . . . Karl also tried to 
write, and used to keep his tablets and writing book under the pillow of his 
couch, that when he had leisure he might practise his hand in forming let- 
ters ; but he made little progress in a task too long deferred, and begun too 
late in life. . . , The Christian religion, in which he had been brought up 
from infancy, was held by Karl as most sacred, and he worshipped in it with 
the greatest piety. ... He was most devoted in providing for the poor, and 
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io charitable gifts. In this matter he took thought not only for those of his 
own countrj and kingdom, but also for those whom he heard were living in. 
poverty beyond the seas, in Afirica, E^gypt, and Syria, at Carthage, Alexandria, 
and Jerusalem, to whom he used to send money in compassion for their 
wants." — Eginha&d. 

F. Charles as " Episcopus Episcoporum." 

" Desire the bishops and abbots to tell us truly what is the meaning of the 
phrase always in their mouths: ' Renounce the world ' ; and by what signs 
we may distinguish those who have renounced the world, from those who still 
adhere to the world : is it merely that the former do not bear arms, or marry 
publicly ? " 

'*To ask them further, whether he is to be considered as having renounced 
the world, whom we see laboring, day by day, by all sorts of means, to augment 
his possessions ; now making use, fortius purpose, of menaces of eternal flames, 
DOW of promises of eternal beatitude/' — *' Capitularies," ii. 

G. Charles' Relation to Rome and the Papacy. 

** It may have been very generally expected at that time that Charles would 
select Rome as his permanent residence, build himself a palace, and govern his 
great Empire from there. Charles did not do this; he prepared to live, not 
near to the southern frontier of his dominions, but in the north, near to the 
Saxon country, where the greatest danger lay, and where the most unremitting 
exertions were called for. Yet Rome was still as ever the sacred dty for the 
whole of Western Christendom, the city of the apostles and martyrs, of the 
sacred tombs and relics, the seat of the primate among bishops, the successor 
of Peter. However subordinate the position might be which the Pope occupied 
towards the new Emperor, and although Leo looked up to Charles as his pro- 
tector, his judge and sovereign, it would be scarcely possible for both to con- 
tinue to rule in the same place. The Pope would have sunk more and more 
into the position of a mere subject, and would have forfeited more of his 
authority in the public opinion than even Charles would have wished or 
allowed." — D5lunger. 

H. The Empire of Otto the Great. 

** This restored Empire, which professed itself a continuation of the Caro- 
lingian, was in many respects different. It was less wide, including, if we 
reckon strictly, only Germany proper and two-thirds of Italy. . . . Its character 
was less ecclesiastical. ... It was also less Roman. . . . Under Otto the 
Germans became not only a united nation, but were at once raised on a [Mn- 
nade among European peoples as the imperial race, the possessors of Rome 
and Rome's authority. ... If the revived Romano-Germanic Empire was less 
splendid than the Empire of the West had been under Charles, it was, within 
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narrower limits, firmer and more lasting, since based on a social force which 
the other had wanted. It perpetuated the name, the language, the literature, 
such as it then was, of Rome ; it extended her spiritual sway; it stroTe to 
represent that concentration for which men cried, and became a power to unite 
and civilize Europe." — Brygb. 

I. Otto III and his Ideals. 

M His mind was filled with glowing visions of a kingdom of God on earth, 
in which Pope and Emperor ruled in harmony over a world that enjoyed per- 
fect peaice and idyllic happiness. Otto's ideas were generous, noble, and 
unselfish ; but in the iron age in which he lived they were hopelessly unprac- 
tical. The young king lived to become the * wonder of the world ' and the 
' renewer of the Empire.' But his early death came none too soon to hide 
the vanity of his ambitions. At best, he was the first of that long line of bril- 
liant and attmctive fulures which it was the special mission of the mediaeval 
Empire to produce." — ^TouT, *' The Empure and the Papacy." 

J. Summary of the History, 400-1000. 

« It had been doubtful whether it was to be Goths or Franks who were to be 
at the head of the new state of things, to give it its tone, to direct and control 
it It had been the Franks, and not the Goths. 

** It had been doubtful whether Catholicism or Arianism was to be the religion 
of the West. Arianism had disappeared, and had left, perhaps, too easy a vic- 
tory to the Catholic Church. 

"Again, it had been doubtful whether the new nations could stand the shock 
of barbarian pressure, outside and behind them ; whether Europe might not be, 
like Africa and Asia, a prey to the Saracens ; whether the Northmen from the 
sea, and the Huns and Slavs from the deserts, might not desolate and sweep 
away the homes which Frank, and Goth, and Anglo-Saxon had made for 
themselves. The deluge had been stayed, not without loss, but for good and alL 

** It had been doubtful whether the new world were not to be an extension 
of Germany, from the Rhine over the whole West and South, to the Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean. Further, it seemed at one time uncertain whether 
German speech, and German law, were not to prevail in Gaul and Italy, as 
{hey had prevailed in Britain ; whether a great German reproduction of the 
Roman Empire, with its twin capitals of Aachen and Rome, were not to be 
supreme in the world. But this was not to be. The strength of the older 
society, and of the races in possession, had re-asserted itself. Germany was 
indeed to be a great and mighty nation ; but it was not to absorb the world. 
The Frank Empire of Charles the Great broke up, and was reconstituted in a 
dififierent and very contracted shape, the Holy Roman Empire of the Saxon, 
Otto the Great; the Empire as it was to continue till the beginning of this 
century, often a very important, but an ambiguous and uncertain element in 
the polity of Christendom."— Dean Church. 



LECTURE III. 

The Monk EBldebrand* 

The Papacy and the Empire* 

The Second Dominion of Rome. 

" I have knred justice and hated iniquity ; therefore, I die in exile." — 
Gregory VII, at Salerno. 

** Delia fede Christiana il santo atleta.*'— Dantb, Paiadiso. 

" Hildebiand — Brand of Hell.'* — Anglican Book of Homilies. 

*'The noblest spirit who had reigned in Rome since the death of 
Julius." — Sir James Stephen. 

^ The Church has numbered him among the saints ; the wise have num- 
bered him amongst madmen."^VoLTAiRE. 

** Les fanatiques seuls fondent quelque chose.'' — Renan. 

** In the universe Hildebrand saw but God, the priest his sole minister, 
and mankind obedient" — Sismomdi. 

'* His was that rarest and grandest of gifts, an intellectual courage and 
power of imaginative belief which, when it has convinced itself of 
aught, accepts it fully with all its consequences, and shrinks not from 
acdng at once upon it." — Brycb. 

'' We are accustomed to represent to ourselves Gregory VII as a man 
who wished to render all things immovable, as an adversary to intellectual 
development and social progress, and as a man who strove to maintain the 
world in a stationary or retrograding system. Nothing can be so fidse. 
Gregory VII was a Reformer, upon the plan of despotism, as were 
Charlemagne and Peter the Great." — GuizoT. 

** This grand spirit, a character almost without equal, does not, how- 
ever, stand amid the glorious ranks of sages and reformers who are 
reverenced by all races without distinction as benefactors of mankind. 
To Gregory belongs a place among the rulers of the earth, men who have 
moved the world by a violent yet salutary influence. The religious de- 
ment, however, raises him to a far higher sphere than that which belongs 
to secular monarchs. Beside Gregory, Napoleon sinks to an utter poverty 
of ideas." — Gregorovius. 

** Posterity demands whether his Imperial views, like those of the older 
Caesar, were not grounded on the total prostration of the real liberty of 
mankind ; even in the prostration of the uberty of the subordinate sacer- 
dotal order. It was a magnificent idea, but how was it reconcilable with 
the genuine sublimity of Christianity, that an order of men — ^that one 
single man — ^had thrust himself without authority, to an extent men began 
early to question, between man and God — ^had arrayed himself, in fact, 
in secondary divinity ? Against his decrees every insurrection of the 
human mind was treason ; every attempt to limit his power impiety. 
Even if essentially true, this monarchical autocracy was undeniably taught 

in) 
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and maintained, and by none more than Hildebrand, through means 
utterly at variance with the essence of Christianity, at the sacrifice of all 
the higher principles, by bloody and desolating wars, by civil wars with 
all their honors, by every kind of human misery/' — Milman. 



SCOPE OF LECTURE.. 

The approach of the year looo. " Such a rumor prevailed throughout 
many parts of the world that the hearts of the people were filled with fear and 
sorrow, and many thought the end of the world was nigh." What evidence 
is there of this belief? The intense misery of the time. The ravages 
of Northmen, Slavs, and Arabs. Plague and pestilence. The excesses of 
Feudalism. The •* Truce of God." FaUure of the Empire of Charles the 
Great. The visionary schemes of Otto III, cut short by his sudden death. 
The utter degeneracy of the Papacy during this period. '* The darkest hour 
of the State was the darkest hour of the Church." The Tusculan Popes. 
End of the Dark Ages about the middle of the eleventh century. The New 
Age. The period of Hildebrand, S. Bernard, Barbarossa, Dominic and Francis 
of Assisi, S. Louis, Giotto, Dante. Michelet on the mediaeval spirit, and 
character. 

The herald of the Middle Ages proper is Hildebrand. <* Brand of Hell," 
or saint and hero, which ? His modem apologists. Amidst all disagreetvent 
two points are clear, (l) that he was the greatest of the Popes, (2) that he left 
definite impress upon European history. What is meant by terming him the 
*' Caesar of the Papacy ? " What points of likeness are there between Julius 
and Hildebrand ? 

His birth and ancestry. Bonizo, or Bonipert, a Lombard name. Great men 
produced by the race of Langobardi. Hildebrand's rise from peasant's hut to 
Papacy. The Church as the chief democratic institution of the Middle Ages. 

The unprepossessing appearance of Gregory VII, and his strange magnetic 
influence. A good illustration of this is seen in his power over the austerest 
monk of the period, Peter Damiani. '< Would that I had always served God 
and S. Peter as faithfully as I have served thee ! '' The devotion of the 
'< Great Countess," Matilda of Tuscany, and its important results. 

Hildebrand is best understood as the product and chief exponent of the reform 
movement of the age, emanating from Cluny, in Burgundy. The aims of the 
Quniacs. Their splendid organization throughout Christendom. " Without 
Cluny, there could scarcely have been a Hildebrand." Leading idea, — the 
fireedom of the Church from secular authority. Hildebrand began with this and 
spent the chief part of his life in checking the feudalization of the Church 
which was in rapid progress. But the daim for liberty inevitably led to the 
claim for supremacy. 
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The Hildebrandine Popes, from 1048 to 1073, were usually nominated by 
him, the power behind the throne, and invariably represented the Qnniac 
ideas. ** The Lord of the Lord Pope." How does this self-suppression agree 
with the theory ol personal ambition ? ** Except as champion of the Church 
he neither obtained nor sought any personal i^igrandizement.'' 

The two most important Popes of this period are Leo IX and ^cholas II. 
Leo IX as a precursor of Hildebrand. His war against simony and the married 
clergy. The great constitutional change under Nicholas II. Elections to the 
Papacy before 1059, and afterwards. Hildebrand's first victoiy. The signifi- 
cance of the revolution. 

Election of Gregory VII. The scene in the Basilica of the Lateran on 
April 22, 1073 " ^- Peter wills it : Hildebrand is Pope." The greatest event 
the world had seen since the coronation of Charles the Great '* The turning- 
point of the Middle Ages.'' 

The difiiculty of understanding Gregory VII. Far removed from modem 
sympathies and ideas, he must be judged as a man of the eleventh century, as 
the embodiment of ecdesiasticism, a hater of compromise, a bold revolutionist. 
He was monk, but not of the ordinaiy type, not cloistered. His genius for 
aggressive statesmanship. He cannot be explained on the easy hjrpothesis of 
selfish ambition. He fought for a cause. Sismondi's illuminating phrase, " In 
the universe he saw but God, the priest his sole minister, mankind obedient." 

The contrast between Gregory's cherished vision of leading a Crusade, heal- 
ing the schism of Ctiristendom, planting the Cross over Jerusalem, and the 
realities of his Papal career. The difficulties he had to face : — ( i) He was not 
master in Rome ; (2) Feudalism had invaded the Church ; (3) the prevalence 
of clerical marriage, against the moral feeling of the time ; (4} Rivalry of 
the Emperor. 

The War of Investitures. Ostensible issue, and real meaning of the conflict. 
Defect in the theory of the Hdy Roman Empire. The relations of Emperor 
and Pope left unsettled and indistinct Which was the superior authority ? 
Gregory's view. The two lights in the firmament The Hildebrandine creed, 
as gathered from his letters and sayings : 

(a) The Roman Church, founded by God alone, can never err. 

(d) The Pope, canonicaUy elected, becomes holy by the merits of S. Peter. 
(c) He alone can make laws for the Church, or depose Bishops. 

{d) He is the final Court of Appeal for Christendom. 

(e) He can be judged by no man, but by God alone. 

(/) His excommunication cuts ofi" from Christian intercourse. 

Of) He has the right to depose Princes. 

(A) He can release subjects from their allegiance to wicked rulers. 
Gregory's chief opponent, Henry IV, King of Germany, was scarcely a worthy 
antagonist. His youth, bad training and vicious character. His material 
strength. The Pope's weakness. His sole trustworthy ally was the Countess 
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Matilda. The beginning of the strife. The decree forbidding lay investitures 
disregarded by Henry. The Pope's warnings. Emboldened by his success 
against the rebel Saxons the king summons a Council of German Bishops and 
deposes Gregory. The Pope's sentence of excommunication and deposition. 
Which would prevail ? The extraordinary growth of reverence for the Papacy, 
combined with the internal discontent of Germany, gives the Pope a victory. 
The German Diet at Tribur. The perilous position of the king. His winter 
journey over the Alps. Canossa. Its situation and history. Gregory VH and 
Matilda. The humUiation of Henry IV. The << Porta di Penitenza." Was 
the king sincere ? The Pope's hardness. He yields at the intercession of the 
Countess. The terms of surrender. Was Canossa historically important ? It 
decided nothing at the time, but " the Emperor could no more claim to be the 
highest person on earth, created by and answerable to God alone." 

The recovery of Henry IV, after Canossa. The Civil War in Germany. 
Death of the anti-Emperor, Rudolf of Swabia, at the battle of the Elster. Mis- 
fortunes of Gregory. The anti-Pope, Clement III. Defeat of Countess 
Matilda's forces by the Emperor. Failure of the Normans to aid the Pope. 

The Three Years' siege of Rome by Henry's forces. Surrender of the 
Romans in 1084. Hildetxand beleaguered in the Castle of S. Angelo. His 
appeal to Robert Guiscard. The Norman march to Rome. Retreat of the 
Emperor, and release of the Pope. Pillage and burning of the city by Normans 
and Saracens. Robert Guiscard the true destroyer of Imperial Rome. The 
sufferings of the Romans. Attitude of Hildebrand. Leaves Rome under 
Norman protection. Death at Salerno May 25, 1085. 

Problems arising out of the career of Gregory VII. His defeat was apparent 
only. The contest of Investitures ended by the Concordat of Worms in 11 22 
was practically a victory for his ideas. He freed the Papacy from dependence 
upon the Emperor. He changed the constitution of the Church from an 
aristocracy to an unlimited Monarchy. His crusade against clerical marriage 
was ultimately successful. 

His personal character. Not a saint but an ecclesiastical statesman, stem, 
hard, relentless, devoted at all costs to his cause. The grandeur of his aims. 
His ultimate object was the reform of the world, his means a Spiritual Des- 
potism. The good and evil of the Mediseval Papacy. 



LANDMARKS. 

1000. Expectation of the end of the world. 

1002. Death of the Emperor Otto III. 

1012. Degradation of the Papacy. The Tusculan Popes. 

1016. The Normans in Italy. 
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I020 C BiKTH OP HlU>BBRAND AT SAONA IN TUSCANY. 

1045. Anarchy at Rome. Three rival Popes. 

1046. Reformation of the church by the Emperor Henry III. 
1048, Lko IX, Pops. Grsat influsncb of Hildebrand. 

1049. DXCREES against SIMONY AND CLERICAL ICARRIAGB. 

1056. Death of Henry III. Decline of the Empire. 

1059. Nicholas II, Pope. New method of election to Papacy. 

Alliance of the Papacy and the Normans. 
1073. Hildebrand elected Pope (April 22). 

1075. Synod at Rome forbids lay investitures. 
Saxon revolt suppressed by Henry IV. 
Attempted assassination of Gregoy VII at Rome. 

1076. Council at Worms. Gregory deposed by German bishops 

(January). 
Synod at Rome. Henry IV deposed by Pope (February). 
Diet of Tribur accepts Pope's sentence (October). 

1077. Gregory VII and Henry IV at Canossa. 
1077. Rodolf of Swabia elected anti-King. 

1080. Guibert of Ravenna elected anti-Pope. 
Battle of the Elster. Death of Rudolf. 

1081. Siege of Rome by Henry IV. 

1084. Surrender of Rome. Henry crowned Emperor. 
Sack of Rome by the troops of Robert Guiscard. 
Destruction of the Imperial City. 

1085. Death of Gregory VII in exile at Salerno (May 25). 



1091. Birth of S. Bernard. 

1095. The First Crusade. 

1 106. Death of the Emperor Henry IV. 

1 114. Death of the Countess Matilda. 

1 118. The Knights Templar. 

II 22. Concordat of Worms. End of the Investitures contest. 

1 140. Guelfs and Ghibellines. 

1 1 42. Death of Abelard. 

IZ45. Arnold of Brescia at Rome. 

1146. S. Bernard preaches a second Crusade. 

11 5 2. Frederic Barbarossa, Emperor. 

11 53. Hadrian IV elected Pope. 
Death of S. Bernard. 
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SUBJECTS FOR CLASS. 



1. The work of Pope Leo IX. 

2. Peter Damiani. 

3. Matilda, Countess of Tuscany. 

4. Qerical Celibacy. 

5. The Papacy and the Normans. 

6. The Papacy and the Crusades. 



7. S. Bernard. 

8. Abelard. 

9. The twelfth-century Renascence. 
10. The doctrines of Arnold of 

Brescia. 



SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS. 

1. Estimate the claim of Leo IX to be regarded as the refounder of the 
Papacy. In what respects did Gregory VII extend and enlarge his principles ? 

2. ** The Lord of the Lord Pope." In what direction did Hildebrand influ- 
ence Papal policy before his own Pontificate ? 

3. Sketch the career of the Coimtess Matilda, or Robert Guiscard. 

4. Write short notes on the following : Synod of Satri, Cencius, Adalbert of 
Bremen, the ** Truce of God/' Canossa, the '* Leonina,*' S. Angelo, Investi- 
tures, the Concordat of Worms. 

5. Gregory VII was not the author of new doctrines ; " he was the first who 
dared to apply them to the world as he found it.'' Explain and discuss this 
statement 

6. <<The world has been made better by Hildebrand*s life and doing." How 
far do you accept this yerdict ? 
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" Holy Roman Empire ;" Montalembert's ** Monks of the West; " Dean 
Church's "Anselm;" Cotter Morison's "S. Bernard;" Mignet, «• La Lutte 
des Papes oontre les Empereurs;" Giesbrecht, '*Geschichte der Deutschen 
Kaiserzeit;" Henderson, « Select Documents of the Middle Ages." 



NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A. The Hildebrandine Popes. 
Leo IX, 1048-1054 (Alsace). 
Victor II, 1055-1057 (Bavaria). 
Stephen IX, 1057-1058 (Lorraine). 
Nicholas II, 1058-1061 (Burgundy). 
Alexander II, xo6i>io73 (Milan). 

B. The Emperors, from Otto III to Ba&barossa. 
Henry II (the Saint), 1002-1024. 
Conrad II (the Salic), 1024-1039. 
Henry III (the Black), 1039-1056. 
Henry IV, 1056-I106. 
Henry V, II06-I125. 
Lothair II, 1 1 35-1 138. 
Conrad III, 11 38-1 152. 
Frederick I (Barbarossa), I152-XI90. 

C. Letter op Henry IV to Gregory VII, January, 1076. 
On me also who, although unworthy to be among the anointed, have never- 
theless been anointed to the kingdom, thou hast lain thy hand ; me who— as 
the tradition of the holy Fathers teaches, declaring that I am not to be deposed 
for any crime unless, which God forbid, I should have strayed from the fitith^ 
am subject to the judgment of God alone. For the wisdom of the holy Fathers 
committed even Julian the Apostate not to themselves, but to God alone, to be 
judged and to be deposed. For himself the true Pope, Peter, also exclaims : 

Fear God, honor the king.' But thou who does not fear God, dost dishonor 
in me his appointed one ... 

" Let another ascend the throne of St. Peter, who shall not practise violence 
under the cloak of religion, but shall teach the sound doctrine of St Peter. I 
Henry, king by the grace of God, do say unto thee, together with all our 
bishops : Get thee down, get thee down." 

D. The second Banning and Deposition of Henry IV, by 

Gregory VII, 1080. 
" Proceed now, I beg, O fathers and most holy princes, in such way that all^ 
the world may learn and know that, if ye can bind and loose in heaven, so ye 
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can on earth take away empire, kingdoms, principalities, duchies, margnvatea, 
counties and all possessions of men, and grant them to anj man ye please 
according to his merits . . . Let kings and all secular princes now learn how 
great you are and what your power is ; and let them dread to disregard the 
command of your church. And, in the case of the said Henry, exercise such 
swift judgment that all may know him to fall not by chance but by your power. 
Let him be confounded ; would it were to repentance, that his soul may be safe 
at the day of the Lord r' 

E. HiLDEBRAND ON PRINCES. 

** Who does not know that kings and leaders are sprung from those who— 
ignorant of God — by pride, plunder, perjury, murders — in a word by almost 
every crime, the devil, who is the prince of this world, urging them on as it 
were — ^have striven with blind cupidity and intolerable presumption to dominate 
over their equals ; namely, over men ? . . . Who can doubt but that the priests 
of Christ are to be considered the fathers and masters of kings and princes and 
all the faithful ?"— <« Letter to Hermann of Metz," March 15, 1081. 

F. The Case Against Hildebrand. 

« Was Gregory right in the assertion of the subordination of the temporal tO' 
the spiritual power ? Even if right, was civil war, with all its horrors, the 
legitimate means of maintaining it — legitimate to a Christian PontUf? Was 
not Gregory, as the vicegerent of Christ, bound to have that deep abhorrence 
for human misery (and of the sins as well as the misery he could not be igno- 
rant), so as to use every means to avert it ? Did he attempt to allay the 
storm, or allow his own pride and passions to embark in it ? Did not his 
subtie policy protract wilfully — ^knowingly protract for his own ends — the 
doubtful conflict ? Were the liberties of the German people, the beneficent 
exercise of the power of the clergy — not the power itself — ^the leading incen- 
nves in his thoughts ? How far was the supreme Christian law sacrificed, and 
by him who proclaimed himself Christ's representative on earth." — Dean 

MiLMAN. 

G. A Modern Apology. 

« The debt of the modem world to Gregory is mainly this : that by his heroic 
courage and faith unfailing, the triumph of monarchical absolutism throughout 
Europe was retarded for two centuries . . . We owe it to him that the Latin 
Church did not sink, like the Greek, into the puppet of imperial despotism,, 
and that the human conscience was recognized in the Western world as a 
domain into which the jurisdiction of temporal princes did not extend . . » 
That liberty of conscience before human law, which the English-speaking 
races enjoy in this nineteenth century, is but the expression, in the shape 
required by this changed time, of the great principle for which Gregory foughL 
... It is eight centuries ago that Gregory passed away. But his work has not 
passed away, * Great things done endure.' " — W. S. Lilly. 
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H. HlLDSBRAND*S IMPRESS UPON HZSTORT. 

*' He found the Papacy dependent on the Empire : he sustained her by 
alliances almost commensurate with the Italian peninsula. He found the 
Papacy electoral by the Roman people and clergy : he left it electoral by a 
college of Papal nomination. He found the secular clergy the allies and 
dependents of the secular power : he converted them into the inalienable 
auxiliaries of his own. He found the higher ecclesiastics in servitude to the 
temporal sovereigns : he delivered them from that yoke to subjugate them to 
the Roman Tiara. He found the patronage of the Church the mere desecrated 
spoil and merchandise of princes : he reduced it within the dominion of the 
supreme Pontiff. He is celebrated as the reformer of the impure and profane 
abuses of his age : he is more justly entitled to the praise ot having left the 
impress of his own gigantic character on the history of all the ages which have 
succeeded him." — Sir J. Stephen. 

I. The Need for Monasticism in the Middle Ages. 
** It must be remembered that although then men were called Christians, their 
remove from the savage was of the shortest. Work was not their pleasure, but 
their detestation ; not to make, but to destroy, was their delight. Not self- 
control nor humanity were their characteristics, but ferocity, lawlessness and 
revenge. To tame these fierce natures was a long and difficult task, and no 
little debt of gratitude is owing to those who did it, whatever were the means 
they found it necessary to employ. Even in those times men were bom < who 
were a law unto themselves,' men in whom the carnivorous instinct did not 
predominate ; and these men gradually transferred the law and harmony they 
found in their own minds and hearts into the confused world around them. 
First of all, they renounced the world, as they said ; they drew a sharp line of 
demarcation between themselves and the outer darkness ; they lived apart — that 
is they lived in monasteries ; they saw men's passions consuming them like the 
flames of nell, they extinguished in themselves the simplest instincts of human 
nature : excess begetting excess, according to the law of reaction. Asceticism is 
not needed nor appreciated now, because daily life offers no revolting wickedness 
to recoil from. In the twelfth century it was the only kind of protest which 
told with sufficient force." — Morison's " Life of S. Bernard." 



LECTURE IV. 

Innocent in. 
The Papacy at its Height. 
S. Dominic, S. Francis of 

The Golden Age of Medisevalism. 

** If a man consider the original of this great Ecclesiastical Dominion^ 
he will easily perceive that the Papacy is no other tban the Ghost of the 
deceased Roman Empire, sitting crowned upon the grave thereof." — 
HOBBBS, Leviathan, 

** If Hildebrand was the Jolins, Innocent was the Augustas, of the 
Papal Empire." — Crsighton. 

'* Since the Tugurium was built on the Capitoline, no greater monarch 
had ever called the Seven Hills his own." — Sir James Stephen. 

** No Pope had ever again so lofty and yet so real a consciousness ot 
power as Innocent III, the creator and destroyer of emperors and kings. 
No Pope so nearly attained Gregory VIFs audacious aim, that of making 
Europe a fief of Rome, the Church the constitution of the world." 
— Grigorovius. 

** If not the greatest, he was the most powerful of all the Popes. For 
nearly twenty years the whole histoiy of Europe groups itself round his 
doings." — Professor Tout. 

''The Supreme Pontiff stands in the midst between God and man; be- 
low God, above man; less than God, more than man." 

" The Lord gave Peter the government not only of the Universal 
Church, but also the government of the whole world." 

" The Lord Jesus Christ has set up one ruler over all things as His univer- 
sal vicar, and as all things in heaven, earth and hell bow the knee to Christ, 
so should all obey Christ's vicar, that there be one flock and one shepherd." 

''Kings rule over their respective kingdoms, but Peter rules over the 
whole esurth. The Sacerdotium came by divine creation, the Regnum by 
man's coming." — Innocent III. 

" I infer from the heart of God's law that Christ in the state of His 
earthly pilgrimage was a very poor man, and rejected all earthly domin- 
ion,"— John WiCLIF. 

'* I, little brother Francis, desire to follow the life and the poverty ot 
Jesus Christ, our most high Lord, and of His most holy Mother, persever- 
ing therein until the end; and I beg you all and exhort you to persevere 
in this most holy life and poverty, and take good care never to depart 
from it upon the advice or teachings of any one whomsoever." — S. Fran- 
cis, Letter of 1220. 

" The < little poor man,' driven away, cast out of doors, by the creatures 
of Innocent, saved Christianity." — Sabatier. 

(32) 
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^'Of all saints, S. Fnnds was the most blameless and gentle."^MiL- 

aiAN. 

^ There can be no gxeater contrast than the 6gnres of Innocent III, 
throned in the majes^ of sapreme power, and of Francis the humble 
beiQgar, who stood in his presence — a Diogenes of the Middle Ages before 
an Alexander, in his noUiingness greater than Innocent — a prophet and 
an ezhorter, a mirror in whidi the Divinity seemed to show tne Pope the 
Tanity of all worldly greatness. Innocent and Francis are in truth two 
marrellons portraits stamped on different sides of the medal of their 
times." — G&BGO&ovius. 

** It is these, these elect souls, to whatever age and whatever communion 
they may have belonged, let there have cleaved to them what extrava- 
gances or eccentridtief there may, who startle the world and the Church 
from Uiose dreams of careless ease and indulgence into which the one is 
quite as ready to fall as the other."~TR£NCH. 

*' S. Francis was the John Wesley of the thirteenth century, whom the 
Church did not cast ouL" — A. Jessopp. 

^'A figure of the most magical power and charm. His century is, I 
think, the most interestmg in the history of Christiani^ after its primitive 
age, more interesting than even the century of the Reformation ; and one' 
of die chief figures, perhaps th<s very chief, to which this interest attaches 
itself is S. Fnmcis. And why ? Because of the profound popular instinct 
whidi enabled him, more than any man since the primitive age, to 
fit religion for popular use. He brought religion to the people. He 
founded the most popular body of ministers of religion that has ever existed 
in the Church. He transformed monachism by uprooting the stationary 
monk, delivering him fitnn the bondage of property, and sending him, as 
a mendicant friar, to be a stranger and sojourner, not in the wilderness, 
but in the most crowded haunts of men, to console them and to do them 
good. This popular instinct of his is at Uie bottom of his famous marriage 
with poverty. Poverty and suffering are the condition of the people, ue 
multitude, tiie immense majority of mankind ; and it was towards diis 
peopU that his soul yearned." — M. Arnold. 



SCOPE OF LECTURE. 

Great institutions of the past, if they are to be judged fairly, must be examined 
at their best, when their ideals were most nearly realized. The Mediaeval 
Church was at its best in the wonderful thirteenth century; the Papacy was at 
its highest in the time of Innocent III. The age of S. Francis, S. Louis, 
S. Elizabeth; of Amiens, Cologne, Strasburg; of Universities, Paris, Oxford, 
Padua, Cambridge, Salamanca; of the great masters of Scholasticism, Albertus 
Magnus, S. Thomas Aquinas, Roger Bacon ; of the founders of modem art, 
Pisano, Cimabue, Giotto. An age which produced not only saints, but heretics, 
the forerunners of free thought in religion. Its life and philosophy, its virtues 
and its vices, its hopes and aspirations, are enshrined for ever in the masterpiece 
of the thirteenth-century poet, Dante. 
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Id a century of great statesmen, Philip Augustus, Louis IX, Edward I, the 
Emperor Frederic II, the chief place must be given to Pope Innocent III. 
The Mediseval Papacy was no longer a merely spiritual dominion; since 
Hildebrand, its aim had been to make Rome once more the Head of the World 
and the Pontiff supreme over all secular authorities. What truth is there in 
Hobbes' definition of the Papacy "that ghost of the deceased Roman Empire 
sitting crowned upon the grave thereof ** ? The analogies between the Popes 
and the Caesars. Rome and the idea of World-Dominion. 

Innocent III, though not a saint, was a Pontiff of elevated character. '* In 
him, if ever, might appear to be realized the churchman's highest conception of 
the Vicar of Christ." His rapid rise — Cardinal at twenty-nine. Head of the 
Church at thirty-seven. The contrasts between his career and Hildebrand's. 
Lothario dei Conti was of noble birth, magnificent presence, able and success- 
ful, but he must yield to Hildebrand in genius and fiery energy of character. 
The theories of Papal Supremacy held by the two men were almost identical. 
Innocent filling in completely the outlines traced by his predecessor. *' The 
< Sacerdotium,' " he held, "is the Sun, the <Regnum' the Moon. Kings 
rule over their respective realms, but Peter rules over the whole earth." 

These pretentions were not merely asserted, they were obeyed. The power 
of Innocent made itself felt in every land of Europe. He laid Germany, France 
and England under interdict ; he made and unmade Emperors ; he enforced 
submission on Philip Augustus ; he reduced John Lackland to the position of 
vassal ; he was in very truth Arbiter of Christendom. 

The magnificence of the P&pal ideal, and its impossibility. Its full realiza- 
tion demanded omniscient and sinless beings as Pontiflb. No historian doubts, 
however, that Papal Autocracy in the Middle Ages, with all its shortcomings, 
was a beneficent force. 

Innocent III is seen at his best in his dealings with France. Philip Augustus 
and the unhappy Ingeburga. Agnes of Meran. The Pope had every reason, 
from a politic point of view, for non-interference. France was the ally of 
the Church and its king a dangerous man to provoke. Innocent ran great 
risks to aid a helpless woman and rebuke immorality. The resistence of the 
French king overcome at last by interdict. What was the interdict exactly? 
Innocent's victory. 

Attractiveness of the idea of the Papacy as an international Court of appeal. 
" To such a position had the Popes aspired. They were indeed excellently 
fitted for it by the respect which the sacredness of their office commanded; hj 
their control of the tremendous weapons of excommunication and interdict ; 
above all, by their exemption from those narrowing influences of place, or blood, 
or personal interest, which it would be their chiefest duty to resist in others." 

But how did the idea work out in practice ? The disputed election to the 
Empire of 1 198. The rival claims of Philip of Suabia and Otto of Brunswick. 
An impartial arbitrator would have decided in favor of Philip, who had been 
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legally dected. Innocent admitted the fact but assigned the dignity to Otto, 
^because he was a faithful son of the Church." His award led to a civil war 
in Germany, which remains as an indelible stain on the great Pope*f 
memory. 

Small debt of England to Innocent III. His alliance with the worst of 
English kings, his " dearest son in Christ" His excommunication of Stephen 
Langton and annulling of Magna Charta. John's surrender of his kingdom, 
immediately a triumph, ultimately disastrous, to the Holy See. 

Amid his extraordinary successes in all parts of Christendom, the power of 
Innocent and of the Catholic Church was menaced by a dangerous intellectual 
and religious revolt in Languedoc. The civilization of Southern France at 
this date. The Albigensian heresy and the difficulty of ascertaining its real 
nature. The accounts are mainly derived from the orthodox side. The revolt, 
almost universal in Southern France and Northern Italy, took various forms. 
Two main currents may be discerned: (a) an anti-sacerdotal movement, a 
rebellion against the whole dogmatic system of the Church ; {d) the movement 
of the Cathari, dualists in religion, ascetics or antinomians in morals, social 
anarchists. Hostility to the clergy was the meeting-ground of all the sects. 
All attempts of the Pope to check the heresies proved unsuccessful. At last 
Innocent HI summoned the faithful to a crusade against the Albigensian infi- 
dels. Its terrible record. Simon de Montfort and his zealots. *' Never in the 
history of man were the great eternal principles of justice and common human- 
ity so trampled under foot as in the Albigensian War." How far must Inno- 
cent III be held responsible ? 

A product of the Albigensian movement, the champion of orthodox faith 
against heresy, was S. Dominic, founder of the great Order of Preaching 
Brethren. The Dominicans in history. S. Thomas Aquinas, S. Catharine. 
Fra Angelico, Savonarola. Dominic has received somewhat hard measure, 
*' This champion of the faith who dealt in butcheries and burnings " (J. A. 
Symonds), a false accusation. Dante's verdict upon him, " benigno ai suoi, ed 
ai 'nimici crudo," is often misinterpreted. Dominic was not the founder of the 
Inquisition. He did not war upon heretics as did the " Domini Canes " of 
later times. His Spanish extraction and training. A scholar of high attain- 
ments, eloquent and learned. The threatened ruin to Catholicism from the 
Albigensian heresies made him turn to a Preaching Order as a remedy. " Tjeal 
must be met by zeal : preaching falsehood by preaching truth." The disuse 
of preaching and the inefficiency of the parochial priests. Favor shown to 
Dominic by Innocent III and Honorius III, Almost instantaneous success 
of the Dominican Friars. 

Dominicans and Franciscans, and their ideals. Apostolic poverty, the 
ruling idea of Francis, was only an after-thought with Dominic. He appealed 
t« the minds of men, Francis to their hearts. The contrast in characler 
between the two men. 
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Francis of Assisii the Italum poet, mjrstic, and saint, is somewhat of a stum- 
bling-block to our English natures, and often as not accounted a crazy 
£uiatic « Every historian should contain within him fire or six poets.*' To 
the prosaic and matter of fact, Francis the poet-saint is, and must ever be 
unintelligible. 

Hu true name was John, son of Pietro Bemadone, a wealthy cloth-merchant 
of the city of Assisi, in Umbria. Until twenty, he was a gay cavalier, leader 
of the revels of Assisi, with a strong leaning to the knightly life of chivalry. 
Taken prisoner in a battle against Perugia, he began to have serious thoughts, 
and a dangerous illness which followed changed his outlook upon the world. 
Stages of his '< convernon." The character of his religion. Similarity to the 
ideas of the Poor Men of Lyons. The marriage of Francis to Poverty, 
** widowed now a thousand years and more." The << Vita Nuova " of John 
Bemadone, a literal <* Imitation of Christ." The period of persecution. 
Breach with Pietro. Francis and the lepers. His restoration with his own 
hands of ruined chapels. Santa Maria degli AngelL His final call in the 
Portiuncula, February 24, 1209. 

llie Franciscan movement and its characteristics, (a) It is democratic, a 
people's movement. {6) A layman founds it. Francis was never a priest. 
{c) It was, like many of the thirteenth-century heresies, a reaction against the 
Christianity of Hildebrand and Iimocent III, and might easily have become a 
revolt against the hierarchy, (d) It was ascetic, but not monastic. Monks 
and Friars had two widely different ideals. Frauds and his Fratres Minores 
did not make the salvation of their own souls their solitary aim. 

Prevalent misunderstandings regarding S. Francis and his Order. Did he 
wish to base it, not only upon absolute Poverty, but also upon Mendicant ? 
He has been called <*the sublime Mendicant of Assisi," and the begging 
habits of Italy and Spain have been attributed to him. Our new light fixnn the 
critical examination of the documents by Sabatier. We have to distinguish 
always between Francis and the Franciscans. It is true that Frauds, under 
certain drcumstances, encouraged mendicancy, but in his scheme, manual 
work, not begging, was the ordinary rule. " He never dreamed of creating a 
Mendicant Order, he created a Laboring Order." The evidence for this view. 
The best revelation which has come down to us of the real wishes and inten- 
tions of the founder of the Minorites is his last Will and Instruction : *' I 
have worked with my hands and would continue to do, and I will also that all 
other Friars work at some honorable trade. Let those who have none learn 
one. t • . And when they do not give us the price of the work, let us resort 
to the table of the Lord, begging our bread from door to door." With this the 
practice of Francis himself and his first followers was in perfect agreement 

A second error is that which speaks of him as a gloomy, melancholy spirit 
' Cheerless and unalluring is the imi^e of Francis of Assbi " (Sir J. Stephen). 
The opposite of this is true. Frauds was a radiant creature, a true child of 
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smilixig Umbria, with a joyous faith. He bade his followers be God's «joca- 
latores " and revive the hearts of men. His intense love of Nature, shown in 
the fismous '< Canticle of the Son," which he wrote at the convent of S. Clara. 
The poetry of the Franciscan movement. The « Fioretti.'* The Dies Irae 
and the Stabat Mater were written by Franciscans. 

The extraordinary success of the Friars. The chapter of 121 9. In twenty 
years they had become the dominant force of Christianity. How can we 
account for it ? Francis was not learned and had no new doctrines to proclaim. 
He conquered by his life, by his passionate love for the poor and the suffering. 
** Whosover shall come to the Brothers, friend or enemy, thief or robber, let 
him be lovingly received." Traditions in the '* Fioretti " regarding his charity 
and humility. The end, at Fbrtiuncula, at the early age of forty-four. ** WeU 
come I Sister Death." Has Francis any message for the nineteenth century ? 

IMPORTANT DATES. 

(A.) INITOCENT III. 

1 161. Born at Anagni, of the family •{ the Conti. 

Conflict of Emperor Barbarossa and Pope Alexander III. 
1 167. The Lombard League. 

1176. Defeat of Barbarossa at the batUe of Legnano. 

1 1 77. Reconciliation of the Emperor and Alexander III at Venice. 

1 1 89. Cardinal LoTHAiR. 
The Third Crusade. 

1 190. Death of Barbarossa in Qlicia. Henry VI succeeds. 
1 194. Sicily and Southern Italy united to the Empire. 

1 197. Death of the Emperor Henry VI. 

1 198. Innocent III, Pops. Disputed election to the Empire. 

1200. Philip Augustus of France submits to the Pope. 

1 20 1. Innocent decides for Otto as Emperor. 

1204. The Fourth Crusade. Fall of Constantinople. 
1206. Innocent and Stephen Langton. Quarrel with John. 
1208. Philip of Suabia murdered. Otto Emperor. 

The Albigensian Crusade. 

England under interdict 
1 2 10. Innocent excommunicates the Emperor Otto. 

121 2. Frederic of Hohenstaufen, King of the Romans. 

1 2 13. Innocent becomes feudal lord of England. 

1214. Battle of Bouvines. Defeat of Otto and the English. 

1215. Power of Innocent III and Papacy at its height. 
The Lateran Council. 

Frederic II crowned at Aachen. 

1216. Death of Innocent. 
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(B.) S. Dominic. 

1 1 70, Born in Castile, son of Don Felix de Guzman. 

II 85. Studies theology at University of Palencia for ten yean. 

1 195. Augustinian Canon at Osma. 

1205. Encounters heresy in Southern France. 

1 21 2. Allowed by Innocent III to enrol Friar Preachers. 

1 216. Dominican Order confirmed by Honorius III. 

121 7. Dominic at Rome. 
1 221. Death at Bologna. 
1233. Canonization, 



(C.) S. Francis OF Assisi. 
1182. Birth. 

1202. Taken prisoner in a battle against Perugia. 
1204. His life endangered by sickness. 
1206. ** Marriage with Poverty." Francis gives himself to reUgion. 

1208. Restores S. Maria d^li Angeli, the •• Portiuncula.'' 

1209. Hears his final call to apostolic poverty. 
Receives his first disciples. 

1 210. Francis at Rome. The First "Rule." Modified approval of the 

Pope. Francis receives the tonsure. 

121 1. Portiuncula becomes the headquarters of the Fratres Minores. 

1212. Santa Clara. The Poor Clares. 

1218. Dominic and Francis meet at Rome. 

1 2 19. Francis goes to Syria to convert the Saracens, 

1220. Crisis of the Order. Francis no longer in authority. 

1 22 1. Second Rule. Tertiaries already in existence. 
1223. Final Rule, not truly Franciscan. 

1226. Last will and death at Portiuncula. 

1228. Canonization. The great Church of Assisi founded. 



SUBJECTS FOR CLASS. 



I. Pope Alexander III and Barba- 



2. Rome under Innocent III. 

3. The States of the Church. 

4. Innocent III and England. 

5. The Poor Men of Lyons. 

II. S. Francis 



6. Gioacchino di Fiore. 

7. The Dominicans and the Inquisi- 
tion. 

8. The Third Order of S. Francis. 

9. The Franciscans and learning. 
10. The Papacy and the Friais. 

in Italian Art. 
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SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS. 

1. How far can the highest ideal of the Papacy be said to have been real- 
ized in the pontificate of Innocent III? 

2. ** Throughout Innocent's reign, everywhere we behold failure." — Milman. 
*' As many-sided as strong, and successful as he was strong." — Professor 

Tout. 
"Which judgment expresses the truth? 

3. Give an account of the Albigensian heresies. 

4. Write short notes on the following : — Ingebuiga, Markwald, Constantia, 
Peter Waldo, Cathari, the Fourth Crusade, Tertiaries, Brother Elias, Fioretti, 
Thomas of Celano, S. Bonaventura. 

5. " Francis never dreamed of creating a Mendicant Order, he created a 
Laboring Order." Can this position be established by evidence? 

6. The character of S. Francis of Assisi. 



BOOKS. 

A. Textbook. Professor Tout's « The Empire and the Papacy," chaps, 
kiii-xviii (Rivingtons). 

B. General Histories. Milman's « Latin Christianity," vols, v, vi« 
Gregorovius, *' Qty of Rome in the Middle Ages," vol. v, part i. 

C Essays. Sir J. Stephen, <' Essays in Ecclesiastical Bi<^raphy." Arch- 
bishop Trench, <' Lectures on Mediaeval Church History." A. Jessopp's 
«< Coming of the Friars." 

D. Essential Biography. Paul Sabatier, <' Saint Francis d* Assise." 
There is a good tnmslation by L. S. Houghton (Hodder and Stoughton, 1896). 

E. Refer to H. C. Lea's " History of the Inquisition;" Lacordaire's "Vie 
de Saint Dominique';" Montalembext's " Monks of the West ; " Creighton'a 
^ History of the Papacy during the Reformation," vol. i ; Rashdall's « Univer- 
sities of Europe in the Middle Ages ; " Hase's '* Franz von Assisi ; " Brewer's 
''Monumenta Franciscana;" Dante's "Paradiso:" and especially "The 
Little Flowers of S. Francis," EngUsh translation by T. W. Arnold (Dent & 
Co., 1898). 



NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



A. Growth of the States of the Church. 



** Innocent III may be called the founder cf the States of the Church. The 
lands with which Pippin and Charles had invested the Popes were held subject 
to the suzerainty of the Prankish sovereign and owned his jurisdiction. On 
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the downfall of the Carolingian Empire the neighboring nobles, calling them- 
selves Papal vassals, seized on these lands ; and when they were ousted in the 
Pbpe's name by the Normans, the Pbpe did not gain by the change of neigh- 
bors. Innocent III was the first Pope who claimed and exercised the rights 
of an Italian prince. He exacted from the Imperial Prefect in Rome the oath 
of allegiance to himself; he drove the Imperial vassals from the Matiidan 
domain, and compelled Constance, the widowed queen of Sicily, to recognize 
the Papal suzerainty over her ancestral kingdom. He obtained fix>m the 
Emperor Otto IV, 1201, the cession of all the lands which the Papacy claimed^ 
and so established for the first time an undisputed title to the Papal States. 
Innocent was an Italian as well as a Churchman. As a Churchman he wished 
to bring all the kings and princes of Europe into submission to the Papal 
power: as an Italian he aimed at freeing Italy from foreign rulers, and uniting 
it into one State under the Papal sway." — Creighton. 

B. King John's Surrender to the Pope. 

** Of our own good and spontaneous will and by the common counsel of our 
Barons, we do offer and freely concede to God and His holy Apostles Peter 
and Paul and to our mother the Holy Roman Church, and to our Lord Pope 
Innocent and to his Catholic successors, the whole kingdom of England and 
the whole kingdom of Ireland, with all their tights and appurtenances, for the 
remission of our sins and of those of our whole race, as well for the living at 
for the dead ; and now receiving and holding them, as it were a vassal, from 
God and the Roman Church, in the presence of that prudent man Pandul^A^ 
we perform and swear fealty for them to him our aforesaid Lord Pope Innocent 
and his Catholic successors and the Roman Church." — Stubbs' Charters. 

C. Heretics of the Thirteenth Century, 

** In the West, Innocent turned the crusading impulse to the interest of the 
Papal power, by diverting it against heretical sects which, in Northern Italy 
and the South of France, attacked the system of the Church. These sectaries 
consisted of men opposed partly to the rigidity of sacerdotalism, partly to the 
intellectual narrowness of the Church doctrine, partly to the immoral and 
unspiritnal lives of the clergy ; others again had absorbed Manichaean heresiea 
and vague Oriental mysticism ; while others used these sects as a cover for 
antinomian views, for religious heedlessness, and profligacy of life. Looked at 
from the point of view of our own day, they seem a strange mixture of good 
and evil; but from the point of view of the Middle Ages they were a spectacle 
which could only be regarded with horror. They destroyed the unity of 
religious belief and practice; and without the visible unity of the Churchy 
Christianity became in men's eyes a mockery."— Creighton. 

D. Good and Evil of the MEDiiCVAL Papacy. 

" That the Papal supremacy in the Middle Ages conferred great benefits on 
Europe is a position which few will now be inclined to call in question. Aft 
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a counterpoise to the brute force of feudalism, its services can with difficulty 
either be valued or overvalued. To grant, or rather maintain, so much does 
not preclude us from the further statement that the Papacy had hardly reached 
its acme of beneficence before it began to be injurious to the world. like the 
^spotism of the Csesars, the despotism of the Popes first relieved its subjects 
from intolerable evils, and then inflicted on them evils as great or greater." — 

COTTKR MORISON. 

E. Thx Charges against S. Dominic. 

"We must distinguish between Dominic and the Dominicans. When 
Dominic is charged with having followed in the wake of Simon de Montfort's 
crusading armies, which succeeded the more peaceful mission wherein he 
himself had borne a part ; when he is accused of approving, at least by his 
presence, the hideous cruelties and still more hideous perfidies which marked 
the war, or, worse than this, with having gleaned for the inquisitor's fire 
what had been spared from the crusader's sword, it is mere justice to say that 
there is no contemporary evidence whatever to bear out these accusations." — 
Trench. 

F. Dantb on the Founders of the Mendicant Orders. 

1. S, Domtnic. 

'* There Calaroga stands, the fortunate 

Beneath the shelter of the mighty shield. 
Where lions subject are, and subjugate. 
Therein the zealous lover was revealed 
Of Christ's true faith, the athlete consecrate. 
Kind to her friends, to those who hate her steeled."*^ 

Paradiso, Canto xii. 

2. S. Francis. 

*' For he, a youth, his father's wrath did dare 
For maid, for whom not one of all the crowd, 
As she were death, would pleasure's gates unbar. 

And then before court spiritual he vowed, 
E/ coram ptUre — ^marriage-pledge to her, 
And day by day more fervent love he showed. 

Of her first spouse bereaved, a thousand were. 
And more, the years she hved, despised, obscure. 
And, till he came, none did his suit prefer. 



« 



When it pleased him, who chose him thus to bless 
To lead him up the high reward to share 
Which he had merited by lowliness. 
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Then to liis brothers, each as rightAil heir. 
He gave in chaige his lady-loTe most dear, 
And bade those love her with a steadfast care.'' — 

Paradiso, Canto li. 

G. A CONTSMFORART PORTRAIT OP FRANCIS. 

" I was studying at Bologna, I, Thomas of Spalato, archdeacon in the 
cathedral church of that city, when in the year 1220, the day of the Assump- 
tion, I saw St Francis preaching on the fnazza of the Lesser Palace, before 
almost every man in the dty. The theme of his dissourse was the following 
Angels, men, the demons. He spoke on all these subjects with so much 
wisdom and eloquence that many learned men who were there were filled with 
admiration at the words of so plain a man. Yet he had not the manner of a 
preacher, his ways were rather those of conversation ; the substance of his 
discourse bore especially upon the abolition of enmities and the necessity of 
making peaceful alliances. His apparel was poor, his person in no respect 
imposing, his face not at all handsome ; but God gave 8uch great efficacy to 
his words that he brought back to peace and harmony many nobles whose 
savage fury had not even stopped short before the shedding of blood. So 
great a devotion was felt for him that men and women flocked after him, and 
he esteemed himself happy who succeeded in touching the hem of his garment." 
— Quoted by Sabatisr, 241. 

H. Sayings of S. Francis. 

** I saw a multitude of men coming toward us, asking that they might recdve 
the habit of our holy religion, and, lo, the sound of their footsteps still echoes 
in my ears. I saw them coming from every direction, filling all the roads." 

« If we possessed property we shouM have need of arms for its defence, for 
it is the source of quarrels and lawsuits, and the love of God and of one's neigh- 
hour usually finds many obstacles therein ; this is why we do not desire temporal 
goods." 

" Let us consider that God in His goodness has not called us merely for our 
own salvation, but also for that of many men, that we may go through the 
world exhorting them, more by our example than by our words, to repent of 
theur sins and keep the commandments." 

*' It is my turn to speak ; little sister swallows, hearken to the word of God ; 
keep silent and be very quiet until I have done." 

" The sinner can fast; he can pray, weep, macerate himself, but one thing he 
cannot do, he cannot be faithful to God." 

" I ask of God no privilege nnleis it be that I may have none." 

*' He who would be Brother Minor ought to have nothing but his clothing." 

** If my friars have been called * Minores/ it is not that they maj become 
•Majorcs.'" 
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** The time will come when our Order will so have lost all good renown that 
its members will be ashamed to show themselves by daylight." 

" God Almighty, eternal, righteous and merciful, give to us poor wretches 
to do for Thj sake all that we know of Thy will, and to will always what 
pleases Thee," 

I. St. Francis' Ginticlb of the Sun. 
'* Altissimu, omnipotente, bon signore, 
tue so le laude la gloria e Tonore et onne benedictione, 
Ad te sole, altissimo, se konfano 
et nnllu homo ene dignu te mentovare. 
Laudato sie, mi signore, cum tucte le tue creature 
spetialmente messor lo frate sole, 
lo quale jonia, et illumini per lui; 
Et ellu h bellu e radiante cum grande splendoie; 
de te, altissimo, porta significatione. 
Laudato si, mi signore, per son luna e le stelle, 
in celu V id formate darite et pretiose et belle. 
Laudato si, mi signore, per frate vento 
et per aere et nubilo et sereno et onne tempo, 
per le quale a le tue creature dai sustentamento. 
Laudato si, mi signore, per sor acqua, 
la quale h multo utile et humele et pretiosa et casta. 
Laudato si, mi signore, per frate focu, 
per lo quale ennallumini la nocte, 
ed ello i bello et jucundo et robustoso et forte. 
Laudato si, mi signore, per sora nostra matre terra, 
la quale ne sustenta et govema 
et produce diversi fructi con oolorite flori et herba. 
Laudato si, mi signore, per quilli ke perdonano per lo tuo amore 
et sostengo infirmitate et tribulatione. 
beati quilli ke sosterrano in pace, 
ka da te, altissimo, sirano incoronati. 
Laudato si, mi signore, per sora nostra morte corporale, 
de la quale nullu homo vivente po skappare : 
guai a quilli ke morrano ne le peccata mortal! ; 
beati quilli ke se trorarit ne le tue sanctissime volnntati 
ka la morte secunda nol farriL male. 
Laudato et benedicete mi signore, et rengratiate 
et serviteli cum grande humilitate." — MS. AT Assisi. 



LECTURE V. 

The Emperor Frederic n. 
The Decline of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Boniface Vm. 
The Fall of the Hildebrandine Papacy. 

Oola di Rienzi. 
Rome in the Fourteenth Oentury. 

"Qa& entro i lo secondo Federico." — Inferno, Canto x. 

"Fridericus stupor mundiet immutator mirabilis." — Matthew Paeis. 

"Rigorosus, luxuriosus, epicurus, nihil curans vel credens nisi tem- 
porale ; fait malleus Romanse Ecdesise." — Petrarch. 

" I hold my crown of God alone ; neither the Pope, the Council, nor 
the devil shall rend it from me I What I shall the pride of a man of low 
birth degrade the Emperor, who has no superior nor equal on earth."— 
Frederic II (1245). 

" Frederic first realized the type of cultivated despotism which pre- 
vailed throughout Italy in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries." — ^J. A. 
Symonds. 

" He was the marvel of his own generation, and succeeding ages looked 
back with awe, not unmingled with pity, upon the inscrutable figure of 
the last Emperor who had braved all the terrors of the Church and died 
beneath her ban, the last who had ruled from the sands of the ocean to 
the Sicilian Sea. But while they pitied they condemned. The undying 
hatred of the Papacy threw round his memory a lurid light; him and him 
only of all the imperial line, Dante the worshipper of the Empire, must 
perforce deliver from the flames of hell." — Prop. Bryce. 

** The last of the great Emperors and the first of great modem kings, 
he was but the most dazzling of the long line of imperial failures." — 
Prof. Tout. 

" It is a significant fact that one who in mere genius, in mere accom- 
plishments, was surely the greatest prince who ever wore a crown, a prince 
who held the greatest place on earth, and who was concerned during a 
long reign in some of the greatest transactions of one of the greatest ages, 
seems never, even from his own flatterers, to have received that title of 
' Great ' which has been so lavishly bestowed on far smaller men. The 
world instinctively felt that Frederic, by nature the more than peer of 
Alexander, of Cbnstantine, and of Charles, had lefl behind him no such 
creation as they left, and had not influenced the world as they had in- 
fluenced it." — E. A Freeman. 

" Intravit ut vulpes, r^nabit ut leo, morietur utcanis." — Prophecy con. 
oeming Boniface VIII. 

(44) 
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" Magnanimus peccator« — Benbv. da Imola. 

" Thou Boneface, thou proude clerke, 
Misleder of the papacie." — Gower. 

** He who on earth usurpeth now my seat. 
My seat, my seat, I say, which to the eye 
Of God's dear Son is vacant at His feet. 

He of my burial place hath made a stye 
Of blood and filth, wherein the Evil One 
Who fell from Heaven, himself doth satisfy." 

Paradiso, Canto xxvii. 

'' We therefore assert, define, and pronounce that it is necessary to sal- 
vation to believe that every human creature is subject to the Pontiff of 
Rome." — Bull, Unam Sanctam, 1302. 

'< O miserable Anagni, that thou shouldst have allowed such a deed t* 
be committed within thee ! May neither dew nor rain fall upon Uiee I 
May it fall on other mountains and pass thee by, since under thy eyes, and 
although thou couldst have defended him, the hero fell, and he who was 
girded with power was vanquished I " — Bull, Flagitiosum, 1304. 

** The spirit of the age overthrew Boniface VIII as it had overthrown 
Frederic II. He strove after a goal which had already become fantastic; 
he was the last Pope who boldly conceived the thought of an all-ruling 
hierarchy, as Gregory VII and Innocent III had conceived it." — Grk- 

GOROVIUS. 

« With Boniface VIII fell the mediaeval Papacy. He had striven to 
develop the idea of the Papal monarchy into a definite system . . . His 
failure showed that with the destruction of the Empire the Papacy had 
fallen likewise. Both continued to exist in name, and set forth their old 
pretensions ; but the Empire, in its old aspect of head of Christendom, 
had become a name of the past or a dream of the future since the failure 
of Frederic II. The failure of Boniface VIII showed that the same hte 
had overtaken the Papacy likewise. The suddenness and abruptness ot 
the culamity which befell Boniface impressed this indelibly on the minds 
of men. The Papacy had first shown its power by a great dramatic act ; 
its decline was manifested in the same way. The drama of Anagni is to 
be set against the drama of Canossa." — Crbighton. 



SCOPE OF LECTURE. 

Frederic II, head of the Holy Roman Empire in its last period of greatness 
and real vitality. The interest and the difficulty of his career. Judgments of 
historians. Early life of the Emperor. Bom in 1195, son of Henry VI and 
Constantia of Sicily, he was left fatherless and motherless at three, and passed 
into the guardianship of Pope Innocent III. The extreme dread of the Popes 
of the union of the Empire and the kingdom of Sicily prevented any assertion 
of Frederic's Imperial claims until a rival was needed to oppose to the Emperor 
Otto. Frederic's triumph in Germany in 121 5. **A fatal moment in the 
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hifttoiy of the PApocy." His reign of thirty-five yean and its suooesses, Dante's 
characterization of it as a Golden Age for Italy. It was such for Frederic's 
fiiTorite kingdom^ Sicily. 

The many-sidedness and yersatility of Frederic II. His work as legisbUor, 
statesman, merchant, reformer. His extraordinary intellectual gifts. Master 
of six languages and literatures, a poet, a philosopher, a musician, founder of 
uniyersities, patron of arts and letters, his court at Palermo was as brilliant a 
centre of European culture as that of the Medici at Florence n the epoch of 
the Renaissance. <* Stupor Mundi " was no empty phrase. He was without 
doubt the " most wonderful man of a wonderful age." 

In character, Frederic II, son of a German emperor, grandson of the typical 
German hero Barbarossa, was everything except Teutonic. In the main he 
was an Italian of the South, a child of Sicily, but not purely so. Nonnan« 
Greek, Oriental, find their meeting-place also in him. In no respect did he 
belong to his age : he was rather a premature herald of the Italian Renaissance. 
Beyond this, however, he was profoundly influenced by Arab ideas, learnings 
politics, and morals. Hence the horror which a laige part of Giristendom 
entertained of him. 

Was he not, however, a Crusader, and a successful one? It is true, but 
there is no contradiction. The circumstances in which Frederic assumed the 
Cross. His long delay in fulfilling his vow, and consequent excommunication 
by the Pope. His marriage to lolanthe of Jerusalem. Expedition to the 
Holy Land in 1228. Frederic's brilliant success, obtained not by war, but by 
adroit diplomacy. Cession of Bethlehem, Nazareth and Jerusalem to the 
Christians. All through this enterprise, however, he was pursued by the unre- 
lenting hostility of Pope Gr^ory TX, excommunicated for not setting forth on 
his Crusade, placed under ban when he did set forth, banned for not winning 
Jerusalem, banned when he did win it 

The duel between Frederic II and the Papacy was the most bitter and 
deadly struggle of Guelphs and Ghibellines. What were the causes ? At bot- 
tom, the pretentions of Pope and Emperor were incompatible. *' Caesar would 
bear no superior : the successor of Peter no equal." Gregory IX and Innocent 
rV strove resolutely to determine the question which Hildebrand had raised. 
Character and work of Gregory IX. His Decretals. His relations to the 
Mendicant Orders. His leadership of the Guelph party in Italy. Nature of 
the conflict with Frederic. The quarrel was largely political, on a lower plane 
than formerly. The Emperor's chief sin was his possession of the kingdom 
of Sicily as well as the Empire, by which the States of the Church were 
endangered. The fierceness and extreme pertinacity of the Pope's opposition. 
His charges against the Emperor. Gregory in turn denounced as anti-Christ. 
The issue of the conflict :— on the whole, while Frederic lived, a drawn battle. 
The public opinion of Europe was with the Emperor more than the Pope, 
e.g. feeling of England as represented by Matthew Paris, condemnation of 
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Gfegory by St Louis. Medueral reverence for the Ftpecj was tlreadj 
waning. 

The death ot Frederic n in X350. " Thons^ he filled so laig^ a part in the 
histoiy of his own day, he left singvlarly little behind him." VfhMt were the 
canses of his comparatiTe Csilnre? His moral failings^ oonspicnous as they 
were, will not account for it altogether. The main cause was the hostility of 
the Popes who, althong^ they could not bring him to his knees, exhausted his 
energies in the long dud. Secondly, there was the absence of any great, 
undivided aim in his career. His genius was too verMtile. Thirdly, he was 
entirely out of harmony with his environment, centuries ahead of his time, 
incomprehensible to the thirteenth century. The Zeitgeist foredoomed him to 
Isilure. 

The tritunph of the Papacy over the Empire followed closely on Frederic's 
death« Their war with his descendants. The calling in of Charles of Anjou 
to take the Sicilian inheritance. Conrad. Manfred. Death of young Conradin 
on the scaffold of Ni^es. The end of the Hohenstaufen. << With Frederic 
fell the Empire. From the ruin which overwhelmed the greatest of its Houses, 
it emerged, living indeed, and destined to a long life ; but so shattered, crippled, 
and degraded, that it could never more be to Europe or to Gennany what it 
once had been." 

But although the Mediaeval Papacy had struck down and rained the Empire, 
its own fiedl was near at hand. Firederic H was the last of the great Emperors 
of the Middle Ages, Boniface VIH the last of the great Popes. Our impres- 
sions of Boniiace are usually influenced by Dante's pitiless denunciations of 
him in the Divine Comedy. ** Prince of the new Pharisees," the great Simoniac 
who sold holy things for gold. Dante, of course, was not an unbiased witness 
in this case. Boniface was the embodiment of all that he most intensely hated, 
and, in part, the cause of his banishment from Florence. Gower's verdict is 
more just — ''Misleder of the papacie." The contemporaiy verdicts, however, 
were extremely hostile. Every possible enonnity and horrible crime was 
attributed to him. What was Boniface VIII in reality ? 

First, a Pope without any trace of spiritual character, the exact antithesis of 
his saintly predecessor, Celestine V, a " Priest-King," of consummate ability, 
a master of political intrigue, arrogant, ambitious, unscrapulous. Secondly, 
without doubt, a great-hearted sinner, '* Magnanimus Peccator," as was said 
of him — the last of the Hildebrandine Popes. His pretensions surpassed even 
those of Gregory VII and Innocent III. The story of his shouting, " I am 
Csesar, I am Emperor," may be doubtful, but the assertions of his famous Bull 
** Unam Sanctam " are on record. The climax of Papal claims is to be found 
in the famous sentence, " Poiro subesse Rom. Pontifici onmi humanae creaturae 
declaramus, dicimus, et difBnimus omnino esse de necessitate salutis." 

The inauguration of Boniface in 1294. His early successes. The great 
Jubilee instituted by him in 1300. '* In these days he could revel in a feeling 
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of almost divine power, as scarcely any Pope had been able to do before him.'' 
Rome in 1300. The coming of the pilgrims. Probably two millions of 
worshippers crowded to St. Peter's and St. PiEiul's with their offerings. 

The strife between Boniface and the Colonna family. Histoiy of the 
Colonnas. Their headship of the Ghibelline party at Rome. The Pope's 
crusade against them ends in their expulsion and ruin. Their revenge came 
in 1303. Causes of the Pope's downfall. The quarrel with Philip the Fair 
supremely important, one of the great turning-points in Papal history. Ex- 
planations of it, ostensible and real. At bottom, the Guelf-Ghibelline battle in 
another form. The new force of nationality in Europe. The Papacy had now 
to deal with the opposition, not of a man, but of a nation. The burning ot 
the Pope's Bull at Paris in 1302, the first instance recorded. Appeal of the 
French Parliament to a General Council. Deposition of Philip by the Pope 
was about to be promulgated when by a deed of violence the whole situation 
was changed. The plot was due to the Colonna nobles aided by William of 
Nogaret, an agent of the French monarch. The tragedy of Anagni. The 
Pope deserted in his native city. His maltreatment, despair, and death. 
Dante's horror of the deed — '< Christendom shuddering to behold Christ again 
captive in His Vicar." — The death of Boniface is the end of a great epoch 
The Mediaeval Papacy lies buried in his grave. Henceforth it is a different 
institution, no longer an international power, but under the influence of France. 
Avignon and the Babylonish Captivity. The decay of Rome, deserted for 
nearly seventy years. 

The absence of the Popes at Avignon afforded a new opportunity for the 
revival of a Roman Republic. The strange career of Rienzi, famous, pictur- 
esque, but not of genuine historical importance. His mingled character, half 
man of genius, half charlatan. Misapprehensions and exaggerations regarding 
him. Not altogether the pure patriot and ** Deliverer " of popular history and 
romance, but an admirable type of the eloquent demagogue. Also a man of 
ideas, for a time ruler of Rome, and the friend of Petrarch. 

His antecedents and early career. Claimed to be the son of the Emperor 
Henry VII. The truth about his parentage. His education. Classical influ- 
ences made him what he was. His study of Livy and Cicero and Seneca, and 
of the monuments of Rome. *' Where are these old Romans ? Would that I 
had lived in their times !" A child of the Roman tradition of world-rule. 
His main idea — ^to restore the ancient glories of the city on the basis of the 
Republic. His poetic imagination saw in the degraded rabble of Rome, 
monarchs of the world. It is difficult to take Rienzi seriously. 

His initial success against the Colonnas and Baronial rule. The revolution 
of 1347. In alliance with the Church, Rienri drove out the nobles and estab- 
lished the " Buono Stato." Excellent government of the Tribune. Gibbon's 
testimony. « A den of robbers was converted to the discipline of a camp or 
convent." Rienzi, however, was intoxicated by power. His summons to Pope, 
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and Emperory and kings of Europe. An onTenckms man, unable to see facts 
M» they are. His insnfferable vanity ind conceit. His £sll and its causes. 
Papal suspicions and popular fickleness. Rienzi's seven years' exile. His 
return to Rome, not as Tribune, but ally of the Papacy. The final tragedy, 
Cola di Rienzi, a tinsel hero, but eren of him the Roman people of the four- 
teenth century were not worthy. 



IMPORTANT DATES. 

1320. Frederic II crowned Emperor at Rome. 

1225. Maxriage of Frederic and lolanthe of Jerusalem. 

1227. Gkigoey IX, Pora. 

1228. Crusade of Frederic. 

1238. Conflict of Pope and Emperor. 

1239. Gregory IX proclaims a Crusade against Frederic. 
1243. Innocent IV, Pope. 

1245. Frederic excommunicated and deposed at Council of Lyons. 

1247. Siege of Parma. 

1250. Death of Feederic II. 

1254. Death of Conrad. Death of Pope Innocent IV. 

1268. Extinction of the Hohenstaufsn Line. 

1270. Death of St Louis. 

1282. The Sicilian Vespers. 

1293. Celestine V becomes Pope. 

1294. Abdication of Celestine. Election of Boniface VIII. 
1296. Important Bull of Boniface VIII, •* Qericis laicos." 

1300. Year of Jubilee. Boniface at the Height of His Power. 

1302. Bull •* Unam Sauctam." 

1303. CONFUCT OF THE POPE AND PHIUP IV OF FRANCE. 

Fall and death of Bonifitce. 

1305. The «* Babylonish Captivity" Begins. 

1313. Death of the Emperor Heniy VII. 

1321. Death of Dante. 

1334. Death of Pope John XXII. 

1347. RiENZi's Revolution at Rome. His exile. 

1348. The Great Plague in Italy. 

1354. Second administration of RienzL His murder. 

1377. End of Avignon captivity. 

1378. Beginning of the Great Schism. 
1414. Council of Constance. 

143 1. Council of Basle. 
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SUBJECTS FOR CLASS. 



1. Dante's <* De Monarcbia." 

2. Maisiglio of Padua's ** Defensor 

Pacis." 

3. LAter history of the Franciscans. 

4. The Popes at Avignon. 



5. The Great Schism. 

6. V^dif and John Has. 

7. The Councils of Constance and 

Basle. 

8. Petrarch and Rienzi. 



SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS. 

I. '* Frederic II> with all his brilliant gifts, was but the most dazzling of the 
long line of imperial failures." Discuss this verdict. 

3. « For the Empire, in maner, sesed here." How far is it true that the 
Holy Roman Empire fell with Frederic II ? 

3. Contrast Boni&ce VIII with Innocent III, as regards character, claims, 
and achievements. 

4. Summarize the arguments of either (i) Dante's ** Monarchia," or (2) 
Maisiglio of Padua's "Defensor Pads." 

5. In what ways did the captivity of the Popes at Avignon affect the power 
and influence of the Papacy in Europe? 

6. ** In the death, as in the life, of Rienzi, the hero and the coward were 
strangely mingled*" What judgment do you pronounce on Rienzi's character 
and career? 



BOOKS. 

A. Textbooks. *< The Empire and the Papacy," by Professor Tout; 
Bryce's '* Holy Roman Empire ;" Trench's " Mediaeval Church Histoiy (Kegan 
Paul). 

B. Standard Histories. Milman's '* Latin Christianity" (best for this 
period), vols, vi and vii ; Creighton's ** History of the Papacy during the Refor- 
mation" (Longmans), vols, i and ii; Gregorovius, ** Rome in the Middle Ages,'* 
vol. V, parts i and 11. 

C. On Frederic II. Freeman's *' Historical Essays," first series; T. L. 
Kingston's « History of Frederic II," 2 vols.; Huillard-Br^holles' « Historia 
Diplomatica Friderici Secundi." 

D. Boniface VIII. Milman and Gregorovius; Ddllinger's ''Historical Es- 
says (for Anagni). 

E. Rienzi. Mrs. Oliphant's '* Makers of Rome ;" Dr. Papencordt, '< CoU 
di Rienzi und seine Zcit," 184I; "Quarterly Review," vol. bcix. 
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F. Illustrative Litbilaturb. Dante's "Inferno" and '<Paradiso;' 
Dante's " De Monarchia;" Petrarch's '* Sonnets " and " Letters ;" the *' Intro- 
duction to the Everlasting Gospel of Abbot Joachim." 

G. Rbfbr to Gibbon's « Decline and Fall," vol Tiii ; ReichePs '< See of 
Rome in the Middle Ages;" Hallam's "Middle Ages;" RashdaU's "Univeni- 
ties of Europe in the Middle Ages;" Landani's " Pagan and Christian Rome." 



NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A. The Confuct of Frederic II and Gregory IX. 

A. The Pope on the Emperor. 

" Ont ol the sea is a beast arisen, whose name is all over written *< Blas- 
phemy;" he has the feet of a bear, the jaws of a ravening lion, the mottled 
limbs of the panther. He opens his month to blaspheme the name of God; 
and shoots his poisoned arrows against the tabernacle of the Lord, and the 
saints that dwell therein . . . Already has he laid his secret ambush against 
the Church ; he openly sets up the battering engines of the Ishmaelites; builds 
schools for the perdition of souls ; lifts himself up against Christ the Re- 
deemer of man, endeavouring to e£face the tablets of His Testament with 
the pen of heretical wickedness. Cease to wonder that he has drawn against 
us the dagger of calumny, for he has risen up to extirpate from the earth the 
name of the Lord. Rather, to repel his lies by the simple truth, to refute his 
sophisms by the arguments of holiness, we exorcize the head, the body, the 
extremities of this beast, who is no other than the Emperor Frederic." 

B. The Emperor on the Pope. 

** He, in name only Pope, has called us the beast that arose out of the sea, 
whose name was Blasphemy, spotted as a panther. We again aver that he is 
the beast of whom it is written, < And there went out another horse that was red, 
and power was given to him that sat thereon to take away peace from the 
earth, that the living should slay each other.' For from the time of his 
accession, this Father, not of mercies, but of discord, not of consolation, but 
of desolation, has plunged the whole world in bitterness. If we rightly 
interpret the words, he Ib the great anti-Christ, who has deceived the whole 
world, the anti-Christ of whom he declares us the forerunner. He is a second 
Balaam hired by money to curse us ; the prince of the princes of darkness who 
have abused the prophecies. He is the angel who issued from the abyss, 
having the vials full of wormwood to waste earth and heaven." 

C. An English Opinion of the Strife. (Matthew Paris, 1239.) 

'* But alas t many sons of the Church separated themselves from their father 
the Pope, and joined the Emperor, well knowing the inexorable hatred between 
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the Pope and the Emperor, and that from that hatred sprung these fierce, 
indecent and antrustworthy inTectiyes. The Pope, some said, pretends that 
from his loye to Frederic he had contributed to elevate him to the Eminre, 
and reproaches him with ingratitude. But it is notorious that this was entirely 
out of hatred to Otho, whom the Pope persecuted to death for asserting the 
interests of the Empire, as Frederic now asserts them. Frederic fought the 
battle of the Church in Palestine, which is under greater obligation to him than 
he to the Church. The whole Western Church, especially the monasteries, are 
every day ground by the extortions of the Romans ; they have never suffered 
any injustice from the Emperor. The people subjoined, ** What means this ? 
A short time ago the Pope accused the Emperor of being more attached to 
Mohammedanism than to Christianity, now he is accused of calling Mohammed 
an impostor. He speaks in his letters in the most Catholic terms. He attacks 
the person of the Pope, not the Papal authority. We do not believe that he 
has ever avowed heretical or pro&ne opinions ; at all events, he has never let 
loose upon us usurers and plunderers of our revenues." ' 

B. Thb Iulsugion of Fredkeic II. 

*< How far he may have been goaded into general scepticism by the doubts 
forced upon him by the unchristian conduct of the great Churchman : how hx, 
in his heart, he had sunk to the miserable mocking indifference betrayed by 
some of the sarcasms, current, as from his lips, and which, even if merely gay 
and careless words, jarred so harshly on the sensitive religion of his age 
caimot be known. Frederic certainly made no open profession of unbelief; 
he repeatedly offered to assert and vindicate the orthodoxy of his creed before 
the Pope himself. He was not superior, it is manifest, to some of the 
superstitions of his time ; he is accused of studying the influence of the stars, 
but it may have been astrology aspiring (under Arabic teaching) to astronomy, 
rather than astronomy grovelling down to astrology . . . Frederic's, in my 
judgment, was neither scornful and godless infidelity, nor certainly a more 
advanced and enlightened Christianity, yearning after holiness and purity not 
then attainable. It was the shattered, dubious, at times trembling faith, at 
times desperately reckless incredulity, of a man for ever under the burthen of an 
undeserved exconununication, of which he could not but discern the injustice, 
but could not quite shake off the terrors ; of a man, whom a better age of 
Christianity might not have made religious ; whom his own made irreligious." 
— MiLMAN, Latin Christianity. 

C. Francs and thb Papacy under Boniface VIII. 

*' The French Monarch took up the war against ecclesiastical supremacy, in 
which the Hohenstaufens, after having shaken the foundations of the Papacy, 
had perished. This event grew into one of the most important revolutions of 
the ecclesiastical and political world« For during the entire Middle Ages 
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France had been the asylum and the most faithM defender of the Papacy; it 
had effected the dovmfall of the Hohenstaofens ; its influence had supplanted 
German influence both in Italy and Rome. When the Popes, however, raised 
the royal house of France to the throne of Italy and made it the protector of 
the Church, their weakness was punished by the ever-recurring law which 
transforms protectors into conquerors. With Oiarles of Anjou, the Papacy 
was gradually conquered by France, until the sacred chair was removed to the 
shores of the Rhone, and was occupied solely by Frenchmen for a space of 
seventy years. The collision between the spiritual claims of Rome and the 
national pride of France was rendered unavoidable, when Boniface VIII, in an 
age of advanced civilization, sought to turn the principles of papal universal 
supremacy against the protectorate of France. The German Empire was 
defeated by the Popes because it did not rest on practical grounds ; but the 
quarrel between the King of France and the Pope was a war of the law of the 
State against the law of the Qiurch, on the soil of national monarchy 
defended by the estates of the realm. The tedious reaction of the political 
spirit against this European ecclesiastical law, which penetrated all civil and 
economic relations, is, upon the whole, the chief motive of the history of the 
Middle Ages. It appears in every period under different forms and names, 
more especially as the quarrel for investitures and the war with the Hohen- 
staufens; it was afterwards continued in the Reformation, later in the French 
Revolution, and is still evident in the concordats of the latest times and in the 
oppositions of our own days." — Gregorovius. 

D. Dantb's Political Theories. 

** It must not be thought for a moment that Dante's subject is monarchy, in 
the common sense of the word, royal government as opposed to aristocracy or 
democracy. With him Monarchia is synonymous with Imperium, There 
may be many kings and princes, but there is only one Monarch, one universal 
chief, the Roman Emperor. He proves elaborately, in the peculiar style of 
reasoning current in that age, that an universal Monarch is necessary, that the 
Roman Emperor is of right the universal Monarch, that the Emperor does not 
hold his crown of the Pope, but immediately of God alone. But he has not 
a word of argument to show that the German King is reaUy the Roman 
Emperor; that is assumed as a matter of course ; there was no need to prove, 
because nobody doubted, that whatever belonged of right to Augustus Csesar 
belonged of right to his lawful successor, Henry of Ldtzelbuig. On this branch 
of the argument — one which, to our notions, stood quite as much in need of 
proof as any of the others — Dante does not vouchsafe a single line. The 
illusion survived untouched." — E. A. Freeman. 

** Weary of the endless strife of princes and cities, of the factions within 
every city against each other, seeing municipal freedom, the only mitigation of 
turbulence, vanish with the rise of domestic tyrants, Dante raises a passionate 
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cry for some power to still the tempest, not to quench liberty or supersede local 
self-government, but to correct and moderate them, to restore unity and peace 
to hapless Italy. His reasoning is throughout closely syllogistic ; he is alter- 
nately the jurist, the theologian, the scholastic metaphysician ; the poet of the 
Divina Commedia is betrayed only by the compressed energy of diction, by his 
clear vision of the unseen, rarely by a glowing metaphor." — Brycb. 

" Dante's arguments are scholastic and obscure, resting frequently on merely 
verbal grounds; but the importance of the De Monarchia lies in the fact that, 
against the Decretals and against the current interpretation of Scripture, it 
founds a political system on the basis of reason and of historical fiict. The 
form of the book is mediaeval, but a modem spirit of political dignity breathes 
through its pages." — Crkighton. 

E. Thb Holy Roman Empirk and Modern Thought. 

*' Something, yet still how little, we should know of it if we knew what were 
the thoughts of Julius Caesar when he laid the foundations on which Augustus 
built; of Charles, when he reared anew the stately pile ; of Barbarossa and his 
grandson, when they strove to avert the surely coming ruin. Something more 
succeeding generations will know, who will judge the Middle Ages more fairly 
than we, still living in the midst of a reaction against all that is mediaeval, can 
hope to do, and to whom it will be given to see and understand new forms 
of political life, whose nature we cannot so much as conjecture. Seeing more 
than we do, they will also see some things less distinctly. The Empire which 
to us still looms largely on the horizon of the past, will to them sink lower and 
lower as they journey onwards into the future. But its importance in universal 
history it can never lose. For into it all the life of the ancient world was 
gathered; out of it all the life of the modem world arose."— Brycb. 



I.ECTURE VI. 

Rome and the Renaissance. 

The Popes as Italian Princes. 

Alexander VI. Julius IL Leo X. 

Michelangelo and Raphael at Rome. 

The Building of S. Peter's. 

'* En leur reigle n'estoit que ceste daufle : Fay ce que Touldns." — 
Rabelais. 
" God has given us the Papacy ; let us enjoy it" — Lbo X. 

*' Seeing how pride and vainglory entered Rome and corrupted her, I 
withdrew and hid myself here, where I spend my life in mourning." — 
Savonarola. 

" The people who live nearest to Rome are the least pious of any.*' — 
Machiavelli. 

" Licentiousness has reached an intolerable pitch." — Alexander VI. 

** It would be impossible to speak so ill of the Roman Court but that more 
abuse would not be merited, seeing it is an infamy, an example of all the 
shames and scandals of the world."— Guiociardini. 

" Sweet is my sleep, but more to be mere stone. 
So long as ruin and dishonour reign ; 
To hear nought, to feel nought, is my great gain : 
Then wake me not, speak in an undertone." — 

Michelangelo, On the Statue of Night. 

** Rome herself, yea, Rome most of all, now laughs at good men." — 
Luther. 

'* I was once in Italy myself; but I thank God my abode there was but 
nine days ; and yet I saw in that little time, in one city, more liberty to sin 
than ever I heard tell of in our noble dty of London in nine years." — 
Roger Ascham. 

** Though war is so ciuel, that it becomes wild beasts rather than men, 
so pestilential that it brings in its train a universal dissolution of manners, 
so impious that it has no connexion with Christ, so unjust that it is usually 
carried on best by the worst robbers ; yet neglecting everything else, the 
supreme Pontiflb make this the only business of their life. Here you may 
see even decrepit old men showing all the vigour of youth, incurring any 
expense, detened l^ nothing, if only they can overturn law, religion, 
peace, and throw all the world into confusion."— Erasmus. 

" Better far was the honest barbarism of the darkest age than the guilty 
splendours of Lorenzo and Leo, where all the blase of art and poetry 
and learning strove in vain to gloss over the overthrow of freedom and 
the foul abuse of sacred things." — Freeman. 

'* That sinrit, whether we call it analytical or sceptical, or earthly, or 
simply secular, for it is more or less all of these — the spirit which was the 
exact antithesis of mediaeval mysticism, had swept in and carried men 
away, with all the force of a pent-up torrent."— Br YCE. 

(55) 
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"It cuinot be denied that Italy at the beginning of the sixteenth oentoiy 
found itself in the midst of a grave moral crisis, out of which the best 
men saw hardly any escape." — Bukckkax.i>t. 

•'Unhappily, the infection spread even to the Holy See. The comiption 
begins with Paul II ; it increases under Sixtus IV and Innocent VIII, and 
comes to a head in the desecration of the Chair of S. Peter, by the im- 
moral life of Alexander VI. The lives of many cardinals, bishops and 
prelates, are a sad spectacle at a time when one man could hold any 
number of benefices, and squander unabashed the revenues derived from 
them in a career of luxury and vice." — Ludwig Pastor. 

" It does not, however, follow that the humanities of the race at large, 
in spite of supasdtion and bad government, were vitiated. 

*' We have positive proofe to the contrary in the art of the Italians. The 
April freshness of Giotto, the piety of Fra Aneelioo, the virginal purity of 
the young Raphael, the sweet gravity of John Bellini, the philosophic 
depth of Da Vind, the sublime elevation of Michael Angelo, the suavity 
of Fra Bartolommeo, the delicacv of the Delia Robbia, the restrained 
fervour of Rosellini, the rapture of the Siennese and the reverence of the 
Umbrian masters, Franda's pathos, Mantegna's dignity, and Luini's 
divine simplidty, were qualities which belonged not only to these artists 
but also to the people ot Italy from whom they sprang. If men, not few 
of whom were lx>m in cottages and educated in worlnhop could feel and 
think and fashion as they did, we cannot doubt that their mothers and 
their friends were pure and pious, and that the race which gave them to 
the world was not depraved.'' — ^J. A. Symonds. 

SCOPE OF LECTURE. 

The intellectual revolution of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. What 
do we mean by the Renaissance ? Its various interpretations. It must not be 
narrowed down to a mere revival of andent learning. The gradual coming of 
the Renaissance. Michelet's definition : " a discovery of the world and ot 
man." Essentially the Renaissance was a revolt against Mediaevalism, against 
Mediaeval thought, sdence* art, religion, theories of human life. The contrasts 
between modem ideas and those we have encountered between the fifth 
century and the fifteenth, e. g, as regards education, respect for the body, 
attitude towards external nature (S. Bernard and Wordsworth), methods of 
thought (Authority and Reason), and Religion. Hebraism and Hellenism. 
The typical Mediaeval was purely Hebraist ; the disdple of the Renaissance 
cared for Hellenism only ; the modem man endeavors to recondle the two. 
Our debt to the scholars of the Renaissance. Humanist excesses and their 
excuse. The recoil from Asceticism. The worship of Beauty. 

Florence, not Rome, was the true home of the Italian Renaissance. Her 
position as the " Athens of the Middle Ages," the instructress of Europe. The 
unsolved riddle of Florentine History. Vastness of the work accomplished by 
this small Republic of 100,000 burghers. No such origixkality and creative 
genius are to be found at Rome. Roman sterility in arts and letters. She 
cannot claim for her own the artists who worked within her walls, Giotto^ Fra 
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Angelico, Botticelli, PeniginOy Michelangelo, Raphael. The borrowed splen- 
dors of Rome. 

New phase of the Papacy horn the time of Nicholas V. The Popes of the 
fifteenth century are not protectors of ciTilization [like Gregory the Great, nor 
founders of spiritual dominion like Gregory VII, nor arbiters of Europe like 
Innocent III, nor saints like Celestine V, bat (a) Italian Princes, with aims 
similar to those of other Italian despots, and (b) Patrons of learning and art. 
The secularization of the Papacy is the chief note of this period. From 
Nicholas V to Leo X the Popes cared about temporal dominion in Italy, 
*bout intellectual and artistic advance, about the adornment of Rome. What 
else? 

The Pontificate of Nicholas V (Thomas of Sarzana). His own verdict : <* I 
have repaired and fortified the walls of Rome ; I have restored the Basilicas 
founded by Gregory the Great ; [I have made this palace of the Vatican and the 
Church of S. Peter fit for the use and dignity of the Holy See.'' Nicholas and 
the New Learning. Scholars at the Papal Court. Poggio and Lorenzo Valla. 
Foundation of the great Vatican Library. Rome becomes a stronghold of the 
very Renaissance movement which was slowly undermining the edifice of 
Latin Christianity. 

The moral scandals of Rome during the Renaissance. There has been 
exaggeration and over-coloring no doubt, but how many Popes of this period, 
horn. Sixtns to Leo, led, not saintly, but decent lives ? The most recent verdict 
by a Roman Catholic historian with access to the secret archives of the Vatican. 
Pastor's '* History of the Popes." '* The corruption begins with Pftul II; it 
increases under Sixtus IV and Innocent VIII, and comes to a head in the dese- 
cration of the Chair of S. Peter by the immoral life of Alexander VI." The 
proved charges against Sixtus IV. His shameless nepotism. The Pope's 
nephews and their evil lives. Girolamo Riario and the Pazzi conspiracy against 
the Medici at Florence. How far was Sixtus implicated ? His war with 
Florence. His orthodoxy. The establishment of the Spanish Inquisition. His 
memorials of himself in Rome. The building of the Sistine Chapel. 

His successor. Innocent VIII, was not a remarkable personahty in any way. 
His chief public aim was alliance with the Medici. The bestowal of a Cardi- 
nal's hat upon Giuliano, the young son of Lorenzo de' Medici (Leo X). His 
Court " a nest of iniquities." Bribery and venality. Beginning of Savona- 
rola's denunciations. Creighton's scornful verdict on Innocent VIII : " Most at 
his ease when engaged in family festivals at the Vatican, setting the example of 
an estimable £ither of a £unily." 

Alexander VI and the lowest depths of Papal degradation. How far are 
the popular beliefs about him legendary ? The two extreme views must be 
rejected. He was not a Nero, nor his history " a tragi*comedy composed by 
some infernal Aristophanes," but to palliate his crimes is an outrage. Pastor's 
decisive judgment : *' From henceforth it is clear that the rehabilitation of 
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Alexander VI Is a hopeless task." Rodiigo Borgia's early life as Cardinal. 
Lncrezia and Cesare Borgia and the riddles of their careers. Modem oondn^ 
sions regarding Lucrezia. The character and deeds of Cesare. Julius II on 
the Borgia biood. The election of Alexander by bribery, '< by the rankest 
simony." Girolamo Savonarola and his attempted reform of the Church. With 
all failings, he was one of the few noble men of a corrupt age. His conflict 
with the Pope, and its true cause. Savonarola and Charles VIII. How fai 
was the Prior of San I^Iaroo's early foil due to Alexander ? The share of the 
Florentines in the judicial murder of Savonarola. May 23, 1498 — and now! 
Rome under the Boigias. The indescribable enormities of the time, by them- 
selves, were sufficient to justify Luther's revolt 

To this temble Rome of the Renaissance came the young Michelangelo in 
1496. The masterpiece of his youth, the Pieti ot S. Peter's. His patron. 
Pope Julius II (Giuliano della Rovere), one of the greatest, strongest men of 
the century. Raphael's portrait of him. A remarkable personality, almost 
respectable in morals according to the standard of his predecessors, but utterly 
unfit for his position. He was at heart a warrior-Prince, happy at the head of 
his troops, and he cared chiefly about the Temporal Dominion. His success. 
His conflict with Venice and the League of CambraL How far is the verdict 
of Jacob Burckhardt justified, *< the Saviour of the Papacy " ? The price paid 
was the moral revolt of Teutonic Christendom. JuUus II at Bologna and Eras- 
mus. His denunciation of the secularized Papacy. 

Julius II as the master of Bramante, Michelangelo and Raphael. To him, 
and not to Leo X, the artistic glories of Rome of the Renaissance were chiefly 
due. *< He sympathized with all that was great. He was more than a mere 
patron of art : he provided great artists with great opportunities." MicheU 
angelo and the tomb of Julius. The humiliations of the sculptor's life at the 
Papal Court Michelangelo's ** Moses " and its meaning. The judgments of 
Gregorovius and Hermann Grimm. It is Julius II, idealized. 

The painting of the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, the most consummate tri- 
umph of Michelangelo's life, was begun at the command of Julius. Previous 
painting of the walls by Botticelli, Perugino, Roselli. Myths and legends 
regarding the ceiling of Michelangelo. The gigantic task of four long years* 
Intellectual affinities of the sculptor. Dante and Savonarola. His own out- 
look and attitude towards his age symbolized in the " Jeremiah " of the Sistine 
The «< Sibyls " and their significance. The « Creation of Adam." The unveil- 
ing of the masterpiece. « Never since the days of Pheidias had the human 
form been raised to such dignity ; never did Italian art achieve a greater tech- 
nical triumph ; never has the painter's brush carried so profound a message to 
the minds and consciences of men." Michelangelo as the prophet of the 
Renaissance. His *' Last Judgment." 

Raphael at the court of Julius II. His character. Contrast with Michel- 
angelo, both as man and artist The three periods of his career — Perugia 
Florence, Rome. His relation to the Renaissance. Legends regarding him. 
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Hit work at Rome for Julius II. The ^'Stanze" of the Vatican. The 
"Dispnta." Raphael's facility and prodnctiTeness. Two Madonnas— of 
Foligno and San Sisto. The death of Julias II. Accession of Pope Leo X. 
How far does he desenre his reputation? His character and aims. A true 
Pope of the Renaissance. ** Olim habuit Cypris sua tempora : tempora Mayors 
ohm habuit ; sua nunc tempora Pallas habet" His favor to Raphael. The 
search for antiquities at Rome. The "Laocflon" and the « Torso." The 
** Dying Gaul ** of the Capitol. Raphael's last paintings. The '< Transfigura- 
tion." His early death, and burial in the Pantheon. 

The Building of S. Peter's, !^^cholas V had meditated it, Julius II really 
b^;an it. The destruction of Old S. Peter's and its historical monuments. 
The original plan for the new temple, and subsequent modifications. The 
schemes of Bramante. Suooessiye superintendence of Fra Giocondo, Raphael, 
San Gallo, Giulto Romano, Michelangelo, Giacomo della Porta, Fontana, Carlo 
Mademo. S. Peter's not complete until 1626. Bernini's Colonnades. Archi- 
tectural £sults of the great Church. Michelangelo's triumph, the Cupola. 
The relation of S. Peter's to the Reformation. Leo X's Paganism and indiffer- 
ence to the stirrings of Teutonic Christianity. Indulgences. Luther and the 
crisis of 15 1 7. S. Peter's is *<the adequate symbol of the Church in an age 
which had abandoned medisevalism." It is the mother Church not of West- 
em Christendom, but of the Latin races, and its erection fitly closes the history 
of Rome in the Middle Ages. 

LANDMARKS. 

1430. Greek teachers at Florence. 

1445. Invention of Printing. 

1447. Nicholas V Pope. 

1453. Extinction of the Eastern Empire. 

1458. Pius II Pope. 

1464. Death of Cosimo de' Medici. 

1471. •• De Imitatione Christi." 

Sixtus IV Pope. 
1478. The Paszi conspiracy. 
1492. Discovery of the New World. 

Death of Lorenzo de' Medici. 

Alexander VI Pope. 
1494. Invasion of Italy by Charles VIII. 
X496. Michelangelo at Rome. 

1498. Execution of Savonarola. 

1499. Bramante at Rome. 
1503. Julius II Pope. 
1506. S. Peter's begun. 

I 07. Death of Cesare Borgia. 
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1508. Raphael at Rome. 

1509. League of Cambrai. Decline of Venice. 

1513. Death of Julius II. Pope Leo X. 

1 5 14. More's " Utopia." Machiavelli's *' Prince." 
1 5 17. Martin Luther's •< Wittenberg Theses." 

1520. Death of Raphael. 

1 521. Luther at the Diet of Worms. 
1527. The Sack of Rome. 

SUBJECTS FOR CLASS. 



1. Pope Pius II. 

2. Cesare Borgia. 

3. Machiavelli's ** Prince." 

4. Erasmus and Rome. 



5. Renaissance Architecture. 

6. Bramante. 

7. Michelangelo and RaphaeL 

8. Renaissance ideals of life. 



SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS. 

1. Sketch the Pontificate of Nicholas V. 

2. "The discovery of the world and the discovery ot man." How far is 
this definition of the Renaissance adequate ? 

3. Discuss the attitude of the Papacy towards the Humanist movement. 

4. « Saviour of the Papacy." " The curse of Italy." Consider the accuracy 
of these verdicts on Julius II. 

5. What is meant by describing Michelangelo as the " seer of the Renais- 
sance ? " 

6. Contrast Michaelangdo and Raphael as men and as artists. 

BOOKS. 

A. CuiBF AuTHORiTiBS. Creighton's ** History of the Papacy During the 
Reformation" (Longmans), vols, iii andiv; Dr. Ludwig Pastor's " History of 
the Popes from the Qose of the Middle Ages," vols, iv, v, vi (1898. Kegan 
Paul.) 

B. Histories of the Renaissance. J. A. Symonds, ** Renaissance in 
Italy," vols, i, ii, iii; Jacob Burckhaidt," "Ovilization of the Renaissance in 
Italy " (translation by S. G. C. Middlemore) ; Nisard, *' £tudes sur la Renais- 
sance." 

C. Michelangelo. " Lives " by H. Grimm and Heath Wilson, but espe- 
cially the brilliant biography by J. A. Symonds, 2 vols. (Nimmo, 1893). 

D. Raphael. E. Milntz, •< Raphafi. Sa vie, sonseuvre et son temps (1885) ; 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, « Raphael Sanzio " (1885). 

E. Refer to Villari's" Life of MachiaveUi;" C. Beard's "Luther;" Fronde's 
"Life and Letters of Erasmus;" Seebohm's "Oxford Reformers;" VUlarfs 
M Savonarola;" Gregorovius' " Lucresia Borgia ;" Ranke's " Popes;" Vasari's 
•'Lives of Artists;" MachiavelU's "Prince." 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A. Thx Renaissance Popes. 

Nicholas V  . . 1447-1455 

Calixtus III 1455-1458 

Pins II ... 1458-1464 

Paul II 1464-1471 

Sixtus IV 1471-1484 

Innocent VIII 1484-1492 

Alexander VI 1492-1503 

Pius III 1503-1503 

Julius II I503-I5«3 * 

Leo X 15x3-1522 

B. Men of the Time. 

Columbus 1435-1506 

Perngino X446-1523 

Lorenzo de' Medici 1449-1492 

Saronarola 1452-1498 

Leonardo da Vinci 1452-1519 

Politian 1454-1494 

Erasmus 1467-1536 

Vasco di Gama X469-1524 

Machiavelli 1469-1527 

Albert Ddrer 1471-1528 

Copernicus I473-IS43 

Ariosto 1474-1533 

Michelangelo 1475-1564 

Sir Thomas More 147S-1535 

Giorgione 1478-1511 

Raphael 1483-1520 

Luther 1483-1546 

Rabelais 1495-1553 

C Nicholas V and Rome. 

To Nicholas V, Italy, or rather Latin Christianity, mainly owes her age ot 
learning, as well as its fatal consequence to Rome and to Latin Christianity, 
which in his honest ardor he would be the last to foresee, It was the splendid 
vision of Nicholas V that this reviyal of letters, which in certain circles became 
almost a new religion, would not be the bondslave but the handmaid or 
willing minister of the old. Latin Christianity was to array itself in all the 
spoils of the ancient world, and so maintain as a natural result (there was 
nothing of policy in his thought), and with increasing and universal veneration, 
her dominion over the mind of man. The rebellion of Letters, and the effects 
of that rebellion, we must hereafter endeavor to explain. But Rome under 
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Nicholas V was not to be the centre of letters alone, she was to resume her 
rank as the centre of Art, more especially of architectural magnificence. 
Rome was to be as of old the lAWgiyer of Civilization ; pilgrims from all parts 
of the world, from curiosity, for business or firom religion, were to bow down 
before the confessed supremacy of her splendid works. The century from the 
death of Boniface VIII to the accession of Martin V, during the Avignonese 
exile, and the Schism, had been a period of disaster, neglect, decay, ruin; of 
that slow, creeping, crumbling ruin, which is perhaps more fatal to ancient cities 
than conflagration, usually limited in its ravages, or the irruption of barbarous 
enemies. Martin V had made some advances to the restoration of the financial 
prosperity of the Popedom; Eugenius IV had reasserted the endangered 
spiritual supremacy. Both had paid some attention to the dilapidated churches, 
palaces, waUs of the city. Under Nicholas V Rome aspired to rise again at 
once to her strength and to her splendour. The Pope was to be a great Sov- 
ereign Prince, but above the Sovereign Prince he was to be the successor of S. 
Peter. Rome was to be at once the strong citadel, and the noblest sanctuary 
in the world, unassailable by her enemies both without and within from her 
fortifications ; commanding the world to awe by the unrivalled majesty of her 
churches.' ' — MiLMAN. 

D. The Renaissancb and Christianity. 

M Gritidsm in the true sense of accurate testing and sifdng, is one of the 
points which distinguish the modems firom the ancients; and criticism waa 
developed by the process of assimilation, comparison and appropriation, which 
was necessary in the growth of scholarship. The ultimate effect of this recov* 
ery of classic literature was, once and for all, to liberate the intellect The 
modem world was brought into close contact with the free virility of the ancient 
world, and emancipated from the thraldom of unproved traditions. The force 
to judge and the desire to create were generated. The immediate result in 
the sixteenth century was an abrupt secession of the leamed, not merely from 
monastidsm, but also from the true spirit of Christianity. The minds of the 
Italians assimilated Paganism. In their hatred of mediaeval ignorance, in their 
loathing of cowled and cloistered fools, they flew to an extreme, and affected 
the manner of an irrevocable past. This extravagance led of necessity to a 
reaction — m the north to Puritanism, in the south to what has been termed the 
Counter-Reformation effected under Spanish influences in the Latin Church. 
But Christianity, that most precious possession of the modem world, was never 
seriously imperiled by the classical enthusiasm of the Renaissance ; nor, on 
the other hand, was the progressive emancipation of the reason materially 
retarded by the reaction it produced." — ^J, A. Symonds. 

E. Thb Destruction op Old S. Peter's. 

<* The basilica of S. Peter's had been for ages the object of pilgrimages from 
every land. Outside, it gleamed with mosaics, of which the ship of Giotto is 
now the only survival ; inside, it pavement was a marvel of mosaic art ; its 
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pilUn <Yated from the days of Constantine; its monuments told the histoiy of 

the Roman Qrareh for centnries. Men may praise at the present day the 

magnificence of S. Peter's ; they forget what was destroyed to make room for 

it No more wanton or barbarous act of destmction was ever deliberately 

oonmiitted ; no bishop was ever so nntme as was Julius II to his duty as 

keeper of the fabric of his chnrch. His boundless vanity and self-assertion was 

accompanied by insolence to the past; a new era was to date from himself, 

and all that had gone before might be foigotten. Half of the old basilica was 

polled down with ruthless haste. Mosaics were taken up ; monuments were 

torn down ; pillars which might have been used elsewhere, were shattered. 

Michael Angdo's wrath was stirred by the ruthless havoc which Bramante 

wrought, and he indignantly but vainly pleaded for more respect to the 

precious relics of the past" — Crxighton. 

F. Thb Cha&actbr and Art of Raphael. 

** Raphael led a singularly noble, happy life, and this rare order of happiness 
is perceptible in all his works. The ordinary trials of artists, their wasted hopes 
and the pangs of wounded pride, were unknown to him. He was not a victim 
to poverty, humiliation, or neglect. At the age of twenty-five he found himself 
without an efibrt first among the artists of his time. His letters indicate the 
modesty and serenity of his nature. He was exceedingly amiable and exceed- 
ingly beloved. He had not to contend with man nor with his own heart. 
Unlike most painters he was not compelled to bring forth Ids conceptions in 
painful travul, but produced them as a fine tree produces its fruit ; the vitality 
of the tree was great and its culture perfect ; inspiration flowed naturally and 
the hand executed without difficulty. Finally, the imagery in which he most 
delighted seemed expressly designed to maintain his spirit in repose. He had 
passed his early youth among the Madonnas of Perugino, pious, gentle maidens 
of virgin innocence and infantile grace, but healthy and untouched by the mystic 
fever of the Middle Ages. He then contemplated the noble forms and the free 
spirit of antiquity, the placid joyousness of that extinct world the fragments of 
which were but just exhumed. At length from those two types he obtained an 
ideal of his own, and his mind wandered through a world animated with vig- 
orous impulses, one that expanded like the antique city with joyousness and 
youthful energy, but over which the purity, candour and beneficence of a new 
inspiration spread an unknown charm ; it seemed to be a garden, the plants of 
which, quickened by Pagan impulse, produced half-Christian floweis that 
bloomed with a more diffident and a sweeter smile." — H. Taink. 

(v. MiCHSLAlfGELO AS PURITAN. 

" Now hath my life across a stormy sea, 

like a frail bark, reached that wide port where all 
Are bidden, ere the final reckoning fall 
Of good and evil for eternity. 
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Now know I well how that fond phantasy 

Which made my sonl the worshipper and thrall 

Of earthly art is vain ; how criminal 

Is that which all men seek unwillingly. 
Those amorous thoughts which were so lightly dressed 

What are they when the double death is nigh ? 

The one I know for sure, the other dread. 
Painting nor sculpture now can lull to rest 

My soul, that turns to His great love on high, 

Whose arms to clasp us on the cross were spread." — 

Sonnet LXVI. 

H. Thb Genius of Michelangelo. 

** Michelangelo, then, as Carlyle might have put it, is the Hero as Artist. 
When we have admitted this, all dregs and sediments of the analytical alembic 
sink to the bottom, leaving a clear crystalline elixir of the spirit About the 
quality of his genius opinions may, will and ought to differ. It is so pro- 
nounced, so peculiar, so repulsive to one man, so attractive to another, that, 
like his own dread statue of Lorenzo de' Medici, ' it fascinates and is intolera- 
ble.' . . . The sweetness that emerges from his strength, the beauty which 
blooms rarely, strangely, in unhomely wise, upon the awful crowd of his con- 
ceptions, are only to be apprehended by some innate sjrmpathy or by long 
incubation of the brooding intellect. It is probable, therefore, that the deathless 
artist through long centuries of glory will abide as solitary as the simple old 
man did in his poor house at Rome. But no man, not the dullest, not the 
weakest, not the laziest and lustfnllest, not the most indifferent to ideas or the 
most tolerant of platitudes and paradoxes, can pass him by without being 
arrested, quickened, stung, purged, stirred to uneasy self-examination by so 
strange a personality expressed in prophecies of art so pungent. Each supreme 
artist whom God hath sent into the world with inspiration and a particle of the 
imperishable fire, is a law to himself, an universe, a revelation of the divine 
life under one of its innumerable attributes. We cannot therefore classify 
Michelangelo with any of his peers throughout the long procession of the ages. 
Of each and all of them it must be said in Ariosto's words, < Nature made him, 
and then broke the mould.' Yet if we seek Michelangelo's affinities we find 
them in Lucretius and Beethoven, not in Sophocles and Mozart He belongs 
to the genus of deep, violent, colossal, passionately striving natures ; not like 
Raffaello to the smooth, serene, broad, exquisitely finished, calmly perfect tribe. 
To God be the praise, who bestows upon the human race artists thus differing 
in type and personal quality, each one of whom incarnates some specific 
portion of the spirit of past ages, perpetuating the traditions of man's soul, 
interpreting century to century by everlasting hieroglyphics, mute witnesses to 
history and splendid illustrations of her pages." — ^J. A. Symonds. 
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London and the Theatres. 

Harrison, Deecription of England in Shakspere^a Youth. Ed. by Forni- 

Tall. (New Sh^spore Society, Ser. Y, i. v. viii. ) 
Ordibh, 8hake8peare*8 London. 
Ordish, History of the Theatres. 

Biography. 

Halliwell-Phillipps, Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare. 

Fleay, Life and Work of Shakspere. 

Elzb, Life of Shakespeare. 

Brandes, WiUiam Shakespeare (2 vols). 

Editions of Plays. 

The best one-volume edition — the **Globe Edition (llacmillan). 

The standard edition — the Cambridge Edition, ed. by Clark and Wright, 
9 vols. 

The best edition with annotations — the Fumees Yariomm edition, of 
which the following volumes are published: Borneo and JvUet^ Mat- 
hethj Hamlet (2 vols.), Kirig Lear, OtheUo, Merchant of Venice^ As You 
Like It, The Tempest, Midsummer Night's Dream, Winter's Tale. 

Sohool editions of the separate plays are the following: The Clarendon 
Press edition (chief plays: New York, Henry Frowde); Rolfe*8 
edition (New York: Harpers); Hudson's edition (Boston: Ginn aud 
Company^; the Arden Shakespeare edition (Boston: Heath and 
Company); Macmillan English Classics edition (New York: The 
Macmilian Company); Longmans' English Classics edition (some 
plays only: New York: Longmans, Green and Company). 

A complete set of the separate plays, carefully edited, should be made 
available for all students. 

The Music of Shakspere. 

Roffe, Handbook of Shakspere Music. 

Songs and Passages in Shakspere loAtcA have been set to MuHc, 
(New Shakspere Society.) 
Naylor, Shakespeare and Music. 
Chappell, Popular Music of the Olden Time. 

Commentaries. 

**DowDEN, Shakspere Primer. 

*I>OWDEN, Shakspere: His Mind and Art. 

''^BOAS, Shakspere and his Predecessors. 

Barrett Wendell, William Shakspere. 

Coleridge, Notes and Lectures on ShakesDcare ( Bohn's Library ). 

Swinburne, Study of Shakspeare. 

Gervinus, Shakespeare Commentaries. 

KuDSON, Shakespeare • His Life, Art and Characters (5 vols). 

*Mbs. Jameson, Characteristics of Women, 



Fbkytag, Techmque of the Drama (Tr. MaoEwan, Griggs and Company, 

Chicago). 
MoULTOH, Shakeapeare as a Dramatic Artist. 
The FuniesB Variornm edition gives extxaote from the best that has been 

said of the individnal plays so far as they have been edited. 

DiCnONABIEB, GONOOSDANCBS. 

Schmidt, Shakespeare Lexicon, 

Babtlxtt, Shakespeare Concordance, 

Mb8. Cowdbk Clabks, Ckm^Me Concordance, 

Abbott, Shaketpearian Qrammair, 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDENTS' ASSOCIATIONS. 

Generai Aim, — The main aim of any stndy of Shakspere is to afford 
interest and pleasure in the reading of his play& No academic stndy of 
Shakspere which does not awaken pleasure and interest in his works can 
be regarded as fulfilling its prox>er mission. In some respects, however, 
this pleasure can be gained, not by superficial, hasty reading, but only 
through definite study. The suggestions here offered are for those who 
desire by some definite study to make their reading of Shakspere more 
intelligent, more profitable, and in the end more interesting. 

Prdiminary Study, — Preliminary study of Shakspere should aim to 
include : (i) An outline of Shakspere's life and work, which subsequent 
study will make definite. This may be gained from a careful reading of 
Dowdexk* a** Shakspere, Literature Primers, ed. by J. R. Green (American 
Book Company, 35 oents). Fuller biographical details are given in the 
authoritative volume by Halliwell-Phillipps, Outlines of the Life of Shak- 
spere, Fleay has also written a life. Brandes' WiUiam Shakespeare : A 
OriHcai Study (Macmillan, 2 vols. ) is an important work. 

(ii) A general sketch of the times and literature of the reign of Eliza- 
beth would also be helpful in forming a framework for the course of study. 
(See Green's Short History of the English People, ) A general sketch of the 
literature of the Elizabethan age may be read in Green or in Stopford 
Brooke's primer ** English Literature (American Book Co., 35 cents). A 
longer treatment of admirable quality is by Boas, * Shaktpere and his 
Predecessors (New York : Scribners. $1.50. Another is by Saintsbury, 
^Elizabethan Literature. (Macmillan. |1.) 

Textual Study. — Shakspere^s language has many points of interest and 
many of difficulty. Some ability to read his works accurately is worth 
acquiring at some cost of labor. To familiarize oneself to some extent 
with Shakspere's language it will be necessary to read carefully one or 
two plays, say, The Merchant of Venice and Macbeth, The student should 
provide himself with the best annotated edition of these plays and read 
tarefully (see Sesame and Lilies, Lecture I, for Ruskin's views on how to 
read), line by Une, even word by word, leaving no difficulty unexplained, 
no aUusion unverified, no peculiarity of grammar unnoted. Some time 



spent in this kind of work will help the student to attun the invalmiblB 
habit of oarefnl reading. '* Some persons seem to fear that a doee atten- 
tion to textoal diffioolties, conjeotoxal emendations, ohsolete worda, allu- 
sions to mannen and oostoms, and such like, will qoendh an interest in 
the higher meanings of the i^y. I have not fonnd it so." — Professor 
Dowden. 

It may not be possible in dass work ip do mnch detailed study. But 
it should be possible to make a definite study of selected soenes or aeli, 
to have these read in dhaiaoter, and to have diffionlties not solved by 
private study brought to the olass for discusBion. 

Study of Character, — The creation of oharaoter is the greatest glory of 
the dramatist It is the supreme gloiy of Shakspere. Much stpdy can 
be put with profit, therefore, on the various oharaoters of his plays, their 
appearance, temperament, motives, deeds. Great interest will be aroused 
in a olass if a series of short ohaiacter studies of a selected play are pre- 
pared, read, and discussed. To prepare such papers one should go throng 
a play and find out how scene by scene the character developa— noting 
his words and deeds wherever they are indicative of character, finally 
adding to one*8 notes a summaiy of one's judgment of the man. Hien 
one may profitably compare one*s judgment vrith that of Dowden, ^^'Shak- 
spere*8 Mind and Art, Mrs. Jameson, * CharacterisUcs of TTomen, and 
other commentators. 

Dramati4i Construction, — ^The interest in a drama will be increase if 
we are able to see the construction of the play. A brief, dear outline 
should be made of the main plot and sub-plots of the play. These 
should be compared for their mutual relations. A study should be nuida 
of the means by whidi they are bound together (relations of persons, 
incidents, moods). Hie relations of the acts and soenes to the introduo- 
tion, progress, and d^ouement of the plot should be noted. The balance 
and oontrast of characters and states of feeling (cf. alternation of gmve 
and merry scenes), the time, place, and unity of action— all fiiU into 
any discussion of the technique of the drama. The Arden Shakspere 
(Heath), separate plays, has a few hints on this sutject. Diyden's JSnmf 
on DramaHe Poeoff, Clarendon Press, and Freytag's Teehnijf$eoftheDr(ma 
arehelpM. 

Text8,--The best one-volume Shakspere is the ** Globe Edition 
(Macmillan). ^** Annotated texts of individual plays may be had in 
Uolfe's ed., Clarendon Press ed., English Classics Series (Macmillan) 
Arden Shakspere (Heath and Co.)i Hudson ed. (Ginn and Co.). Indi- 
vidual plays vKthout notes in Cassell's labraiy, 10 cents; Aa You Like It, 
in Stead's ed., 4 cents. Mr. Fumess has edited ten of the plays, i^ Ihe 
flunous Variorum ed. ($3. per voL, 11 vols., Lippincotts). 

••Indi^psDssble books. « Books well to own. Othsn not maitadihoaldlis avail- 
able for lefeniiioe. 
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L The Life of William Shakspere. 

Lbctube. — ^The authoritiee for tbe facts of Shakspere's life — ^JpnsoD, 
Fuller, Ward, Anbrey, GasUe, Davies, Betterton ; oontemporary refer- 
enoeB; lecordB of the oonrt Shakspere*8 anoeBton : Bidhard Shakspere, 
of Snitterfield ; John Shakspere, of Stratford-on-Ayon ; Mary Arden, 
of Wilmeoote. Birth of Shakspere, April 22, 1564. State of Warwick- 
shire and Stratford. Shakspere, the boy ; his snsoeptible, tenacious 
nature. Country sights and sounds. Instmction at the Grammar School. 
Folklore. Plays at Coventry. Bevels at Eenilwortb. Fortunes of John 
Shakspere. Shakspere's choice of a trade. Shottery and Anne Hatha- 
way. The Lucy deer-stealing case. Shakspere in London, 1585. The 
times and spirit of the Elizabethans. Liteiaiy influences. Shakspere 
the actor; the playwright; the theatre-owner. Private life ; the sonnets 
and the theories of their meaning. Beoent evidence adduced. Bough 
division of Shakspere's dramas. The question of their relation to Shak- 
spere's private history. Betum to Stratford. William Shak&fpere, gen- 
tleman and man of busineBS. Death, April 27, 1616. Ultimate mystery 
of genius. Matthew Arnold's Sonnet on Shakspere. 

Studknt Wobe. — Beading of Dowden's Primer of Shcikspere and Sbal^- 
spere's Sonnets (use preferably Boife's annotated edition of the Son- 
nets). 

7%eme$for Eafajfs, ete^ — (1) The influence of oountiy lilb on Shakspere. 
(2) " The spacious times of gjeat Elizabeth." (3) Shakspere as an 
actor. (4) Present, as you And it, the story of Shakspere's life as 
disclosed by the Sonnets. (5) What are the chief sonnet sequences 
in 'Rngli'ih — especially in Elizabethan — ^literature ? State their gen- 
eral import and their relation, where they have any, to tiie lives of 
their authors. 

Thx Iixustbations. — The illustrations of this lecture will represent 
scenes of Warwickshire and Stratford-on-Avon. 



IL The Shakspere Oomedy: As You Like It. 

The.riseof English oomedy. Its types defined. Contrast of Oomedp 
of JBrron and TanpesL Am You Like Jij an idyllio comedy. The crea- 
tion of this genre by John Lyly. Lyly was Shakspere's master in idyllio 
comedy. Bdation of the two men. The source of the play is Lodge's 
Euphmett^ Cfolden Legacy. The love motive supreme in Shakq[»ere's pl||y ; 
th^ types of character presented ; the interest of Jaqnes; the method of 
entanglement and denouement of plol The oharm of dialogue of As 
You Like It never surpassed in union of tenderness and wit. Beading 
and oonunent on ohacaoteriatio scenes. 

Student Wobk.— Beading of Midmmmer Night'* Dream, As Yim Like It, 

The Tanpeety with especial study of the second. 
Th^meefoT Eeeaye^, ete» — (1) Sketch the character of Bosalind, compacing 

h^/v^th Ce^a and Mka(^A<^ (2) What is the origin of the Foolin 
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ShakBpere? (3) Indicate briefly the charaotoristioB of Tonohstone, 
and compare him with Lannoelot Qobbo and the Fool in Lear. (4) 
Analyze the plot and sab-plots of Az You Like B and show the means 
by which they are united into a compact, organic play. Point out 
generally the difference in tone and treatment of Mtdgummer Night's 
Dreamy As Tou Like It^ and The Tempest, 
Ths Illustbatioks.— This lecture will be followed by illnatrations of 
the London of Shakspere. 



in. The Shakspere Oomedy: The Merchant of 

Venice. 

The general relation of The Merchant of Venice to Shakspere's work: it 
belongs, like As You Like It, to his second period. It is characterized by 
a strong tragic element due to the dramatic figure of Shylook. The rise 
of dramatic characterization in the "P^giia^^ drama — iUoatration from 
liarlowe's Barabas. 

Shakspere's dramatic treatment of character: his charaoters are not 
fixed ^ypes but indiyiduals; they grow before us under the influenoeB 
portrayed in the play. Dramatic interest of The Merchant of Venice cen- 
tres in Shylook and Portia. The attitude of Elizabethans towards 
the Jews; contemporary records, trials, and plays. The relation of Mar- 
lowe's Jew of MaUa to J%e Merchant of Venice. Hie study of Shylook, 
with illustratiye readings. The study of Portia, with illustratiye read- 
ings. The play results in the most interesting of dramatic situations, the 
dash of great personalities— Shylock and the spirit of the Old Testament, 
Portia and the spirit of the New Testament. The problems of the Trial 
Soene. Our final judgment on Shylook. 

Studxnt Wobk.— 7^ MerchmU of Venice and Tkoe^ NighL 
Themes for Esaaffs^ «<e.— (1) Make a series of diagrams indicative of the 
TBrious plots and sub-plots of T%e Mercha$U of Venice. Point out in 
detail the various means used to unite these into a completely organ- 
ized drama. (*J ) A comparison of Marlowe's Barabas and Shakspore's 
Shylook. (3) Is The Merchant of Venice well-named ? (4) A study 
ot the oharaoter of Jeesioa with comparison with the other women of 
the play. (5) Compare Portia and Viola. (6) Write a plea for a 
new trial of Shylook, based on the bad law of the Trial Scene. (7) 
Is the FUth Aot of The Merchant of Venice a help to the play? 
Thb Illustbations.— This leoture will be followed by portraitB of the 
contemporaries and friends of Sh&kspere, fi^simileB of contemporary 
letters, etc. 



IV. The Shakspere History: Henry IV (Parts I 

andn). 

Brief outline of the relation of the dramatist and the historian. The 
extant material for dramatic oompoeitioii amoQg the Klliabfltlmnft — 



natioiial aiuiala, ohronidee of Stowe and Holinsbed. The uise made of 
this material in the rise of the drama— the early History, Bale's Kmg Jokn^ 
Saokville and Norton's Gw-bodue (1502), Marlowe's Edward II (169-)» 
Shakspere's lelatiou to Marlowe in Henry VI and espeoially in Shak- 
spere 8 first historical drama Richard III (1593) and in King John, 

The field covered hy Shakspere in the tetralogy of plays, Richard H 
Henry IV (two plays on a continnons theme) and Henry V, Shakspere^s 
relationship to Holinshed : he is faithful hut he selects his material, 
moulds and develops it, adding laige comic elements, which do not, how- 
ever, distort the historical perspective. Leading characteristicB : the 
insistence on men of action, not sentimentaliBts in ailairs ; the theme 
England not men or monarchy ; the assertion of the supremacy d moral 
law in statesmanship as in individual life. The rOle of the comio in 
Shakspere's histories — Falstaff the prince of humorists, the greatest oomio 
creation of all time ; interpretation of the character ; its diamatio value 
in Henry IV. Reading of illustrative scenes. 

Students' Work.— Reading of Richard III, Henry IV (both parts), and 
Henry V, giving especial care to the two parts of Henry IV. The 
view of the historiod period covered by the plays can be best got in 
Gardiner's StndenCs History of England or Green's Short History of the 
English People. 

Themes for Essays. — (1) What elements of continui^ are there in the 
tetralogy of plays named above? What constitutes the dramatic 
unity of each? Has each part of Henry /r unity of construction ? 

(2) Discuss the statement : 'The first part of Henry IV deals with 
historical matter ; the second is an independent comedy of manners' 

(3) OntUne the life and character of Prince Hal (Henry Y) as given 
in the four plays in which he figures. (4) Outline the life and char- 
acter of Falstaff as presented in the three plays in which he figures. 
(5) Write a brief note on the relation of Falstaff to Sir John Old- 
castle. (6) Compare and contrast the characters of Prince Hal and 
Percy " Hotspur.^' 

ILLUSTSATIOKS. — The illustrations of this lecture will include scenes 
from the play, and flEKsimiles of title pages of early editions of Shak- 
spere, etc. 



V. The Shakspere Tragedy: Macbeth. 

The general characteristics of the great tragic group—Machethj Lear, 
Othdlo. The relation of Macbeth to Holinshed — the union of the stories 
of King Duncan and King Dufle and of the rebellion of Macdonald and 
invasion of Sueno. Significance of this Celtic material, especially in 
the conception of the character of Maobeth. Statement of the dramatio 
motive of Macbeth — ^the Nemesis following power gained through crime. 
The .construction of Maobeth analyzed —its] unified plot, simple inten- 
sity, and rapidity of action. The fall of Maobeth involves threefold action 
—the influence of the powers of evil, retribution for evil done (Nemesis), 
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tragedy from inherent weftknesB of charaoter. The dramatio interest U 
heightoied by the nature of the actors and the wealth o( feeling kid 
poetry scattered throngh the play. Interpretation of the character of 
Maobeth, of Lady Macbeth. The third great personal element present 
throughout the i^ay — the Powers of EviL Tragic climax. Shakapere's 
final note of hope in his tragedies. 

Studekts* Wobk.— The careful reading of Macbeth; the general reading 
of Borneo and Juliet and Lear. Moulton's treatment of Mat^belh in 
Shaketpeare as a Dramatic Artist should be carefully studied. 

Themes for EsMfs, etc. — (1) Stete briefly the tragic motive in Madtdk, 
Compare it with that of Lear, (2) Show in what aspects of con- 
stru^on Macbeth differs from Lear. (3) Examine into the imagina- 
tive, poetic oast of mind of Maobeth, and show the haimpny of tiiis 
character with the incidents of his life. (4) Were Macb^'s evil 
ambition aiod fall due to the influence of Lady Macbeth ? (5) Point 
out how far the actions of Macbeth won and lost him the throne. 

(6) Was the Nemesis that attended Lady Macbeth due to remorse? 

(7) Discuss the use of the Porter Scene. (8) To what times and 
places do the so-called historic parts of Ifoc&cf^ belong? Is Shak- 
8peie*s picture of these times and places accurate and faithful? 
(9) Had Middleten anything to do with the composition of Macbeth f 

Illustbatioks. — The illustrations will represent special scenes in this 
play and oharaoteristio engravings of scenes from other plays. 



VI. The Shakspere Tragedy: Hamlet. 

The mystery of Shakspere's life recalled fhnn the sonnets ; the bearing 
of the problem on Hamlet. The source of Hamlet in Historia Daniea of 
Saxo Grammaticns (c. 1200). Evidences of the personality of Shakspere 
and the aspects of his own times in Hamlet. The interest of a problem- 
play— fascination of Hamlet's dharaoter. General statement of theories 
held. Statement of tiie dramatic motive of HawM — ^a tragedy of inac- 
tion of a noble but thought-sick nature cast upon times that are out of 
joint. An attempt to interpret Hamlet's charaoter in ite dramatio setting. 

Students' Work. — ^The study of HamkH. 

Themes for Essaysj etc — (1) Outline the play of Hamlet so as to show 
the groups of persons and their dramatio relations. (3) Out- 
line the plot and sub-plots of Hamlet and show their connection. 
(3) Discuss the dramatic use of the play within the play. Point 
out other instances of the device in Shakqpere. (4) Disooss the char- 
acter of Ophelia, estimating the extent to which the tragedy of Ham- 
let's life is due indirectly to her. (6) Discuss the statement that 
Hamlet's fall has its origin in his own breast. (6) Summarize 
Goethe's critique on Hamlet in WVhOm Meister (Lel^jahre, iv. ch. 
13). (7) What is the dramatic value of the part of Fortlnbras in 
the play ? (Q) Point out traces of the ^jrpe of mind of Hamlet in 
other cbaraoters of Shakspere. 

ILLUBTBATIOKS.— The illustrations will deal with the memorials of Shak- 
spere in Stratford, his portraits and stetues, signatures and seal, etc 
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LECTURE I. 

MODERN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY— ITS EVO- 
LUTION AND CHARACTERISTICS. 

The organization of industry before the industrial 
revolution of the eighteenth century. — The honse- 
hold system, differing little from the industrial 
system of the most ancient civilizations. An ineffi- 
cient organization of production which nevertheless 
possessed the advantages of democracy and stability. 

The industrial revolution. — Substitation of the factory 
system for the domestic system of production. 
Marvelous development of machine methods and 
division of labor following the invention of the steam 
engine. Change of industrial methods modified the 
whole social and political structure. The revolution 
still in progress. 

Effects of the industrial revolution. 

On production, — Efficiency of labor greatly increased 
by the factory system and wealth produced at an un- 
precedented rate. 
On poptdaiion, — Great increase of population. New 
distribution. The beginning of the modem indus- 
trial city. 
On the wage earner, — Degradation of labor. Long 
hours; low wages; abuse of the new industrial 
factors, women and children. ' ' I am convinced that 
at no period of English history for which authentic 
records exist was the condition of manual labor 
worse than it was in the forty years from 1782-1821, 
the period at which manufacturers and merchants 
accumulated fortunes rapidly, and in which the rent 
of agricultural land was doubled.'' — Rogers. The 
redemption of the working classes through the labor 
movement. 

(2) 



Characteristics of present industrial organization. 

1. The concentration of capital. The small employer 
displaced by the large employer, the large employer 
absorbed by the corporation, the corporation merged 
into the trust. 

2. Bharp division of industrial society into a class of 
employers, small in numbers but large in individual 
resources, and a class of wage earners large in num- 
bers, each individual of small importance. Mass 
action inevitable and serious antagonism difficult to 
avoid. 

3. The extreme division of labor. Machine methods 
and specialization of hand work increase the effi- 
ciency of labor, but tend to degrade the character 
of the laborer, to lessen his industrial independence 
and to weaken his hold on employment. 

4. Periodic industrial depressions consequent upon 
over-development of the credit system. Problem of 
the unemployed. 

5. Fierce competition which depresses the standard of 
life of the least resistant classes of wage earners and 
culminates in the sweating system. 

Capitalistic production and the labor movement. — 
The labor movement an inevitable consequence of 
capitalistic organization. Follows two lines — 

1. Voluntary action through labor organization. 

2. State control of industry through labor legis- 
lation. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR READING. 

Hol)8on'B ''Evolation of Modem CSapitalism " covers a larger part of 
the ground mapped oat in the lecture than any other single book. It 
discusses '^ the chief structural and functional changes which accompany 
machine dcTelopment." 

The most complete account of the evolation of modern productive 
methods is Taylor's*^ Modem Factory System." For brief surveys of 
the industrial revolution and modem induBtrial development read Gib- 
bins's '* Industrial History of England/' period V, and Cunningham's 
''Outlines of English Industrial History,*' chapter 9. 



Hewins's '* English Trade aud Finance in the Eighteenth Centory '' 
gives a graphic piotnre of the household system of industry. Toynbee's 
" Industrial Revolntion ' ' is the most notable special stady of that period. 

The immediate effect of the revelation npon the condition of labor is 
vividly piotored in the "Speeches of the Earl of Shaftesbury," and in 
Engelss "Condition of the Working CUiases in 1844." 

The &cts regarding the ever increasing concentration of capital are 
presented by Wilionghby in an article on the " Conoentration of Industry 
in the United States," Yale Review, May, 1898. 



LECTURE 11. 
THE ORGANIZATION OP LABOR. 

"Organized labor is labor in its natural state." — J. B. Clark. 

The medieval craft guild. — Not a prototype of the modem 
labor union. Master and workmen united in a single 
organization . Decline of the guilds before the indus- 
trial revolution. 

The beginning of modern labor organization. — Outcome 
of the industrial revolution. Organization of capital 
immediately evoked organization of labor. 

The struggle for legal existence. 

In England^ organization prohibited under a law of 
Edward III. (1360) providing that *' journeymen 
shall make no unlawful assemblies, brotherhood, 
congregation and flocking together." Labor unions 
specifically prohibited in 1800. In 1825, combina- 
tions for raising wages and shortening hours legalized, 
and in 1871 and 1875 all restrictions removed. 
In United StateSj no law prohibiting organization, but 
frequent prosecutions of members under common law 
of conspiracy in the early days. Later the states 
began to recognize organizations and provide for 
their incorporation. 

The development of labor organization. 

In England, 1800-1825, unions developed slowly under 
legal proscription; 1825-1850, rapid growth along 



local lines; 1850-1885, period of federation; 1885 to 
present, attempt to organize nnskilled labor and 
broaden scope of unions. 

In United States. 1800-1850, oi^anization of local 
nnions. 1850-1870, development of national anions; 
1869, Knights of Labor; 1881, Federation of Organ- 
ized Trades and Labor Unions; 1886, Amerioan 
Federation of Labor. 
Present status of labor organization in the United 
States. 

Slnights of Labor. Most powerful body in 1886. Then 
declined and now badly disorganized. 

American Federation of Labor. The most important 
organization at present. A federation of inter- 
national and national trade unions. Estimates of 
membership in 1898 vary from 350,000 to 700,000. 

Independent labor organizations. 

Total strength of organizations. The influence of labor 
organizations greater than the membership figures 
would seem to imply. 
Functions of labor organizations. 

1. Collective bargaining. ^'Through this organization 
labor becomes a commodity and the laborer an inde- 
pendent man like other sellers of commodities." — 
Brentano. With imperfect organization of capital 
and labor collective bargaining involves frequent 
strikes. As organization develops, arbitration secures 
industrial peace. 

2. Mutual insurance. The most fully developed unions 
offer ordinary '^ friendly" benefits — funeral, acci- 
dent, sick, superannuation — and in addition an ''out 
of work" benefit. The ''friendly" benefit as (a) 
simple insurance; (b) support to organization; (c) 
agency of discipline. The "out of work " benefit a 
method of defensive warfare. 

3. Securing and enforcing labor legislation. Webb 
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says of conditdoDS in England: ''The mere extension 
of national agreements and factory legislation has 
already, in the most highly organized trades, super- 
seded the old guerilla warfare between employers and 
employed, and transformed the trade union official 
from a local strike leader to an expert industrial nego- 
tiator, mainly occupied in securing an exact obser- 
vance of the common rules prescribed for the trade. ' ' 
4. Educational influence. 
The possibilities and limitations of labor organization. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR READING. 

The deyelopment of English trade unionism and the general theoiy 
of labor organization are treated satisfiictorily in Trant's ''Trade 
UnionSi" HoweU's '* Trade IFnionism, New and Old," and Brentano's 
''Relation of Labor to the Law of To-day. '' 

The greatest works upon labor organization are Webb's "History 
of Trade Unionism " and '* Indastrial Democracy.'' The first of these 
books deal exclnsively with British organizations; the second develops 
a theory of trade union action which is of universal application. 
" Industrial Democracy,'' is the most important contribution yet made 
to the discussion of the structure, function and theory of trade unions. 
Of especial importance for our present purpose is Part II on trade union 
fhnction, which discusses collective bargaining, mutual insurance, the 
relation of trade unions to labor legislation. 

The annual reports of the Labour Department of the Board of Trade 
give very full statistics of the membership and finanoial operations of 
British trade unions. Unfortunately the United States Department of 
Labor does not collect and publish statistics of American unions. 

There is no satisfioctory treatment of labor organization in America. 
Ely's " Labor Movement in America," written in 1886, McNeil's "Labor 
Movement," a collection of articles by labor leaders detailing the history 
of important oi^ganizations, and Powderly's ''Thirty Years of Labor," 
are the most important books on this phase of the subject. The most 
available information regarding American organizations is contained in 
Bliss's "Encyclopaedia of Social Reform," articles "Trade Unions," 
"American Federation of Labor,'' and " Knights of Labor." Aldrioh's 
"American Federation of Labor,'' a monograph published in Eoonomio 
Studies, Vol. Ill, No. 4, (August, 1896), is the most complete account 
of this organization. 

The student who would catch the spirit of American unionism should 
read the annual reports of the Federation and scan the labor press. 



LECTURE ni. 

STRIKES AND THEIR REMEDIES. 

*' It iB the opinion of almost every economist of lepate, of wtaat- 
ever sobool, that lahor comhinations with the power to appeal 
in the last resort to a joint refusal to work, that is, to strike, 
are under the present system of competition the indispensable 
means of enabling the sellers of labor to take oare of their own 
interests.'' — W. J. Ashley. 

**To persoade all employers to agree to arbitrate all differences 
which may arise between them and their employes, in order 
that the bonds of sympathy between them may be strengthened 
and that strikes may be rendered nnneoessary." — Aim of the 
Knights of Labor <as expressed in their Declaration of Prin- 
ciples. 

The strike as a necessary feature of our industrial 
system — ^an incident of coUectdve bargaining. 

The attempt to suppress strikes by law. — ^AIl strikes 
illegal in England until 1824. In United States 
strikers at first punished under common law of con- 
spiracy. ^'Journeymen may each singly refuse to 
work unless they receive an advance of wages ; but 
if they do so by preconcert or association they may 
be punished for conspiracy." — Chief Justice Savage, 
of New York, in 1834. Supreme Court of New York 
in 1867 affirmed the right to strike, and afterward 
generally recognized. Now guaranteed by statute in 
many states. Becent limitations by United States 
courts. * ' Gtovemment by injunction. ' ' 

Statistics of strikes and lock-outs. — Causes and results 
as presented by government statisticians. 14,389 
strikes, involving 3,714,231 employes, were recorded 
by the United States Department of Labor from 
January 1, 1881, to June 30, 1894. Of the employes 
involved, 32 per cent participated in successful strikes, 
12.46 per cent in partly successful and 66.5 per cent 
in strikes which failed. 
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The boycott and the blacklist — weapons of the indostrial 
conflict which are condemned by law. 

The periodicity of labor disturbances. — Connection 
between indnstrial depresaionB and strikes. 

The agencies of industrial peace — conciliation and arbi- 
tration. 

1. Voluntary arbitration. 

2. Compulsory arbitration. 

(a) With enforcement of decision. 

(b) Without enforcement of decision. 

Private voluntary boards of arbitration. — The beginning 
of systematic voluntary arbitration in the Mundella 
hosiery board of 1860. The voluntary board most 
fully developed in England. Experience of the 
United States with voluntary boards. 

Public arbitration boards. 

1. Compulsory arbitration with enforcement of the 
decision. Bepresented by French Conseils des Prud- 
hommes, Belgian and German industrial courts. 
The jurisdiction of these bodies limited to inter- 
pretation of contract. No attempt to apply com- 
pulsory arbitration with enforcement of decision to 
general trade disputes. United States Strike Com- 
mission of 1894 recommended its application to rail- 
roads. 

2. Compulsory arbitration without enforcement of de- 
cision, that is, judicial examination of a controversy 
as a basis for official report to guide public opinion. 
Represented in United States by State Boards of 
Arbitration of two types. 

(a) Standing state boards, like that of Massachu- 
setts. 

(() Local boards specially constituted, like those 
of Pennsylvania. Cf . French law of collective dis^ 
putes. 
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Merits of the various systems. 

Yolantary boards most desirable when practicable. 
Pre-requisites — intelligent employers and strong or- 
ganization of labor. 

Compulsory arbitration without enforcement of decision 
has proved very successful when properly adminis- 
tered by a standing state board. The local and occa- 
sional board system ineffectiva 

Compulsory arbitration with enforcement of decision 
seems impracticable in private business. Upheld by 
competent authority as applicable to quasi-public 
corporations, such as railroads. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR READING. 

The statistioB of Birikes in the United States are presented veiy fully 
by the Third Annual and the Tenth Annual Reports of the Department 
of Labor (1887 and 1894). The statistios of English strikesare puhlished 
annually by the Labour Department of the Board of Trade. 

The reports of the United States Strike Ck>mmiaBion of 1894 and of the 
Royal Commission on Strikes of New South Wales are storehouses of faots 
and of all kinds of theories regarding strikes. 

The law of strikes and boycotts is disouased in Chapters 8 and 9 of 
Stimson's ** Handbook to the Labor Laws of the United States." The 
latest legal phase of strikes is fuUy treated in Dunbar's ''Govern- 
ment by Ii\j unction,'' published in Economic Studies, Vol. Ill, No. 1, 
(February, 1898). 

An article by Famam on ''Labor Crises and their Periodicity " in the 
Tale Review, August, 1898, presents a useful table of results of strikes 
as grouped under the main causes. 

For a brief review of conciliation and arbitration the article in Bliss's 
' ' EncyclopcDdia of Social Reform " is excellent. It relates the experience 
of the world with arbitration and presents the arguments of the subject 
from various standpoints. An article by Gould on "Industrial Arbitra- 
tioD," Yale Review, Vol. 3, p. 376 (1895), is an authoritative statement 
of foreign experience. See also an article on '' Industrial Arbitration in 
the United States " by Cummings in the Quarterly Journal of EoonomioB, 
Vol. 9, p. 353 (1895). 

For results of state arbitration in this country see the reports of Mmm- 
chusetts State Board of Arbitration. For discussion of compulsory arbitra- 
tion as applied to quasi-public industries read the recommendations of 
ti&e Strike Commission of 1894. 
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LECTURE IV- 
LABOR LEGISLATION. 

''Whether for good or for evil, it appears inevitahle that tiie 
growing participation of the wage earners in political life, and 
the rising inflaenoe of their oiganizations, most necessarily 
hring >hont an increasing use of the method of legal enact- 
ment."— Wehh. 

Labor legislation in England before the industrial revo- 
lution. — State control in the interest of the"employer. 

The gospel of laissez faire. — Preached by the physiocrats 
and Adam Smith, it became economic orthodoxy in 
England and America. Era of ^^ free contract." 

The break down of laissez faire under the strain of the 
industrial revolution. — State interference demanded 
to check degeneracy of labor. Beginning of an era 
of state control in the interest of society. 

Development of the English factory legislation. 

Apprentice law of 1802, protection of a special class 
of children; 1819, first law covering free children; 
1833, legislation extended fcom cotton mills to all 
textile factories; 1842, mining act — ^the first law 
regulating the labor of women; 1847, ten hour aci 
for women and children; 1867, factory acts extension 
act, by which existing laws were made to cover all 
important factories. Since 1867, gradual widening 
of scope of the acts and improvement in adminis- 
tration. 

Labor legislation in the United States. — Modeled on 
English law, but we have peculiar constitutional 
difficulties. Provisions for freedom of contract and 
prohibitions of special and class legislation block 
the development of our factory legislation. Further 
difficulty in the diversity of statutes in different 
states. 

Main lines of legislation. 

1. Protection of children. Minimum age prescribed, 
hours limited and school privileges secured. 
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2. Protection of women. Attempt to regnlate hoars — 
declared unconstitational in some states. 

3. Sanitation and safety. Elaborate and important 
provisions in the more developed indastrial states. 

4. Length of the working day. Prescribed for public 
work and in absence of special contract. 

5. Wages. Time and method of payment regulated. 

6. Combination laws. Trades unions legalized, strikes 
recognized and union label protected. 

Recent radical legislation abroad. 

1. Compulsory insurance in Germany. 

2. The Workmen's Compensation Act of 1897 in 
England. A great extension of the principle of 
employer's liability. 

3. The French Workmen's Compensation Act. 

The function of labor legislation — to determine the plane 
of competition. 

The success of factory legislation. — ''No legislation of 
the nineteenth century has been, on the whole, more 
successful, and certainly none has been more clearly 
called for by great abuses than the factory legislation 
which began with the act of 1802." — Lecky. 

The present tendencies of labor legislation. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR READING. 

An excellent history of the English Factory Acts is contained in 
Chaptors 7 and M of Taylor's *' Modem Factory System.'' Hoheon's 
''Evolation of Modem Capitalism/' pp. 322, 323, has a valoahle outline 
table of the development of English &ctoty laws. 

The existing law of Great Britain is best presented in **The Law 
Relating to Factories and Workshops," by Abraham and Davies. A 
▼aluable recent book of wider scope is Brook's ' ' Tabulation of the Factory 
Laws of European Countries." 

The ailments for and against factory legislation are presented in 
Chapter 3 of Jevons's ^' State in Relation to Labor." 

Stimson's ^* Handbook to the Labor Laws of the United States," is the 
best source of information on American laws and decisions. His briefer 
and more popular book, ''Labor in Relation to Law," is very useful. 
See also an article by Stimson in the Atlantic Monthly, Noyember, 1897, 
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whioh gives a rapid sketch of the United States labor legialatloii and 
examines its past services and its probable fatnre development. 

The labor laws of the United States and of each state are published in 
lull in the Third Special Report of the Department of Labor. (Revised 
edition, 1896.) The Bulletins of the Department, issued bi-monthly, 
present the laws relating to labor as they are passed, and also give a 
digest of court decisions affecting labor. 

For the description of the most recent phase of legislation — compulsory 
insurance and the extension of employer's liability — ^read Willoughby's 
** Workingmen's Insurance," especially Chapters 2 and 8, and also arti- 
cles on the English Workmen's Compensation Act of 1897, in Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, October, 1897, and on the French Workmen's 
Ck>mpensation Act in the same Journal for July, 1898. 



LECTURE V. 

SOCIALISTIC SOLUTIONS OP LABOR 

PROBLEMS. 

** Socialism is both a theory of social evolution and a working 
foroe in the history of the nineteenth century.** — Kirkup. 

The development of socialistic ideals after the indus- 
trial revolution. 

St. Simon, Fourier, Owen — ^Utopian sodalistB. 
Bodbertas, Marx, Lasalle — ecientific socialists. 
Crerman social democracy, as formulated by Marx, the 
dominant type. 
A system of industrial and social organization based 
on 

(a) common ownership of all the material means 
of production ; (6) common management of the 
means of production ; (e) distribution of the pro- 
duct on a uniform plan by common authority ; (d) 
private property in income. 
*' Practicable Socialism." 

Fabian socialism in England. Follows a policy of 

opportunism by urging an immediately practical pro* 

gram of larger participation by the state in industrial 

affairs. 

The nationalistic movement in the United States. 
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Socialistic programs — ultimate and immediate. 

Ultimate program — substitution of co-operation for 
competition throughout the whole industrial field. 
The co-operative commonwealth to be realized 
through social evolution. 
Immediate program — amelioration of the worst evils 
of the competitive system. To be realized by pre- 
sent political action. 

Some industrial features of the immediate program. — 
These measures advocated '' not as solutions of social 
wrongs, but as tending to lessen the evils of the 
existing regime ; so that individuals of the useful 
classes having more leisure and less anxiety may be 
able to turn their attention to the only real remedy 
for their position of inferiority — ^to wit — the sup- 
planting of the present state by a society of equality 
of condition." — Manifesto of the Joint Committee 
of Socialistic Bodies of England. 

1. State employment for the unemployed. *^We 
demand the provision of work to all capable adult 
applicants at recognized trade union rates, with a 
statutory minimum of sixpence per hour." — Pro- 
gram of International Labor Party. 

2. A national minimum — the ''living wage." To 
stamp out parasitic trades and throttle the sweating 
system. 

3. Ck)mpulsory insurance for workingmen. 

4. Old age pensions from the state. 

5. Maximum working day prescribed by law. 

6. Progressive taxation of large incomes to minimize 
inequalities in distribation of wealth. 

The influence of socialistic thought on the labor move- 
ment. — Social democracy as a system has never 
gained a firm hold of English and American work- 
ingmen, although it is very powerful in Oermany 
and of wide influence in France. But certain so- 
cialistic ideas have made a profound impression upon 
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society. '' The accepted views of the relatioii of the 
state to the working and suffering classes has marvel- 
ously changed in recent years. Whereas not many 
years ago the policy and principles of government 
took little account of the masses of the people, it is 
now a recognized duty of the state to care for them." 
Kirkup. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR BEADING. 

Kirknp's '' History of Sodalism/' is an excellent sketch of the develop- 
ment of socialistic systems. Ely's *^ Socialism and Social Reform" 
describes criticaUy the various forms of present socialism and niges 
practical measures suggested by socialistic theory. '^ The Fabian Essays 
in Socialism " reflect the conceptions of the leaders of a most aggressive 
movement. 

Sombart's able discussion of the social movement in his *' SocialiBm/ ' 
gives the reader a very clear view of the relation of socialistic thought to 
the general labor movement. 

''The Fabian Tracts'' on the application of socialism to particular 
problems are valuable sources of information on the immediate program 
of socialism. 

Socialistio remedies for lack of employment are tully discussed in 
I>rage8 ''The Unemployed," part 4. The question of the national, 
minimum is argued in Webb's " Industrial Democracy/' Vol. II, part 3, 
Chapter 3. 

On the question of compulsory insurance, see Willoughby's " Work- 
ingmen's Insurance/' and for the discussion of old age pensions read 
Booth's '^ Pauperism and the Endowment of Old Age," part 2, and 
Drage's *' Problem of the Aged Poor," part 2. 

For a review by an unfriendly critic of the whole subject of socialistic 
legislation, proposed and realized, read Lecky*s ** Democracy and Lib- 
erty, '* Vol. II, Chapter 9. A vigorous arraignment of socialistic tenden- 
cies in the labor movement is made in Spencer's *' The Man versus the 
State." 



LECTURE VI. 
THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 

" Shorter work hours have left every nation that has chosen them 
at once healthier, wealthier and wiser." — Rae. 

The working day before the industrial revolution. — 
Not excessively long. Thorold Eogers thinks eight 
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hours common. ^^ The artisan who is demanding at 
this time an eight-hoar day in the building trades is 
simply striving to recover what his ancestors worked 
by four or five centuries ago." — ^Bogers. 

The efifect of the industrial revolution — ^a great increase 
in the length of the day. Fourteen hours not un- 
common. 

Agitation for decrease of hours. 

In England. — First fruits were restrictive laws for chil- 
dren. Act of 1819 limited working day for children 
to twelve hours ; act of 1833 prohibited work before 
5.30 a. m. and after 8.30 p. m. Agitation for eight 
hours as early as 1824. First great victory, the ten- 
hour bill of 1847 limiting working day for women 
and children and incidentally benefiting men. 
Strikes for nine-hour day began about 1870. Eight- 
hour day now realized in a few trades and nine hours 
in many. 
In United States. — At the beginning of the century day 
from twelve to fifteen hours. Ten-hour movement 
began about 1830. Ten hours made government 
standard in 1840. 1874, ten-hour act in Massachu- 
setts. Strike wave of 1886 shortened hours materi- 
ally. 1888, American Federation of Labor b^an 
systematic agitation for eight-hour day. Movement 
halted by industrial depression. Building trades, 
miners and a few others have achieved eight hours, 
but ten hours still the common day. 
In Australasia. — 1856, eight-hour day gained in Victoria. 
Some trades afterward lost it, but gradual recovery 
until at present eight hours quite general for skilled 
workers and women throughout Australasia. 

Arguments for an eight-hour day. 

1. Eight hours is the day of maximum efficiency. 
True for certain hand trades. In no trade has re- 
duction of hours been attended by proportionate 
reduction of product. ''There is little doubt that 
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all the sacceeslye redactionB in the working day 
which have thas far taken place among certain labor- 
ing populations have resulted in an immediate gain 
to production, while they have led to a still further 
increase of productive power in the generation fol- 
lowing.''— F. A. Walker, 1890. 
2. Social well-being demands sacrifice of product if 
necessary to gain leisure. The increased strain and 
greater tedium of modem productive methods. The 
physical, mental and moral benefits of increased 
leisure. 

The eight-hour day and the unemployed. — Fallacy of 
the argument that shortening hours will solve the 
problem of the unemployed. 

Methods for obtaining the shorter day. 

1. Collective bargaining. Not effective in the most 
needy trades. 

2. Legislation. General law impracticable. Practical 
possibilities — ^trade option, trade exemption, trade 
inquiry. 

The testimony of experience. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR READING. 

The most oomplete presentation of the subject will be found in Webb 
and Cox's ''Eight- Hoar Day" and Rae's ''Eight Hoars for Work." 
Both of these books were written by advocates of the shorter day. 

For a brief but oomprehensive review of the facts and arKuments read 
the article on ''The Sbort-Honr Movement" in Bliss's "Encydopesdia 
of Social Reform." 

Gnnton's *' Wealth and Progress" discusses the economic philosophy 
of short working hours. 

For very brief discassions see article on " The Eight-Hour Law Agita- 
tion," by F. A. Walker, in Atlantic Monthly, June, 1890, and chapter 
in Webb*a *' Problems of Modem Democracy." 

The Fabian Society and the American Federation of Labor have pub- 
lished series of tracts upon the eight hour day. 

The periodical literatare of the eight-hour day is abundant and im- 
portant, especially the articles which report the results of recent experi- 
ments. For these consult the periodical indexes. 
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A syllabus, if it is well planned and carefully used, will 
aid materially in aooomplishing the results aimed at in such a 
course of lectures as is here outlined. This syllabus is 
an advance announcement of the scope of the lectures, so 
that by reading it those who attend them may be prepared 
for the largest measure of profit. Besides, it contains cita- 
tions from contemporary authorities, and striking statements 
that are related to the subjects treated. The suggested 
topics for papers ought to prove of interest to those who do 
not find time or opportunity to write on them; some of 
these are subject-heads under which parts of the lecture 
for which they are given may be gathered. 

The syllabus is designed to furnish also a brief set of notes 
on the lectures, and when the lectures are concluded it ought 
to serve as a reminder of what the course has been. Such 
studies as are here planned are necessarily so desultory as 
to be unsatisfactory to any real student, and to the lecturer, 
but this disadvantage may be reduced to a minimum if the 
students will make a careful study of the syllabus in 
advance, and will do collateral reading while the course is 
in progress. 
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LECTUEE L 

The Foundation in Pennsylvania. 

THE TREATY AT SHACKAMAXON. 

" Oat of the miste which meroifnlly oonoeal those early aohool-dajB 
whioh, being forgotten, are undoly praised, oomes the speotre of a 
little American history with green sides and a red back, an odious little 
history arranged in questions and answers like a oateohism, and wholly 
destitate of anything that oonld aronse childish interest or qnioken ohild- 
ish enthnsiasm. One page and only one lingers in my memory, as a retnm 
for many gloomy hours wasted in the oompanionship of this book, — a 
page containing a print of West's picture of the ' Great Treaty' at Shaoka- 
mazon." — ^Agnes Bepplier, ' ^ Philadelphia— the Plaoe and Its People," 
p. xtIL 

CONSIDERATION FORJ THE FIRST LAND PURCHASED OF THE 

INDIANS (1682). 

The oonnderation paid by William Penn was: 
360 ftthoms of wampum. 

20 white blankets. 

20 fathoms of Strand waters (coats). 

60 fathoms of Duffields (coats). 

20 kettles. 

20 guns. 

20 coats. 

40shirt8L 

40 pairs of stocking^ 

40 hoes. 

40 axes. 

2 barrels of powder. 
200 bars of lead. 
200 knives. 
200 small glasses. 

12 pairs of shoes. 

40 copper boxes. 

40 tobacco tongs. 
2 small barrels of pipes. 

40 pairs of scissors. 



j 40 combe. 
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24 poandfl of red lead. 
100 awls. 
2 handf nlB of fish hooks. 
2handiiilsof needles. 
40 pounds of shot. 
10 bandies of beads. 
10 small saws. 
12 drawing kniyes. 
4 aoohors of tobaooo. 
2 anchors of nun. 
2 anchors of older. 
2 anchors of beer. 
300 gilders. 
Qnoted by SbarpleasJ ** Quaker Experiment in Qovemment," pp. 160 
and 161. 

CAVES AT PHILADELPHIA. 

' ' The Time being expired w'oh was granted in a Proclamation Published 
je 7 of ye 3d Month last Past, for the Inhabitants of ye Cayes in Phila- 
delphia to proyide themselyes other habitations and haying reoeiyed ftesh 
Instructions from ye Proprietary and Goyemor about ye same ye Ck>m- 
miss'rs did, in order to execute both ye former and ye latter Instmotions, 
Publish this following Declaration: 

By ye Proprietary Deputies: 

Whereas, a Proclamation was Publish'd by order of ye Proprietary and 
Goyemor ye 7th of ye 3d Month last past, strictly ordering and warning 
all ye Inhabitants of ye Cayes in Philadelphia to depart ye same within 
two Months after ye Publication thereof; 

These are therefore to giye notice to all ye aforesaid Inhabitants y*t on 
ye next second day by nine in ye forenoon the Commiss'rs will meet in 
ye Council Room in Philadelphia to put in execution ye said Proclamation 
where any Inhabitants of ye said Cayes may there show reason why their 
Oayes might not forthwith be Destroyed. " Dated at Philadelphia ye 22d 
6th Mo., 1687. — Pennsylyania ;Archiyes, Second Series, Vol. XIX, pp. 
Khll. 

WILLIAM PENN AND JAMES II. 

" Between James and William Penn there had long been a familiar 
acquaintance. The Quaker now became a courtier, and almost a &yorite. 
He was eyery day summoned from the gallery into the closet, and some- 
times had long audienoes while peers were kept waiting in the ante- 
ohambers. It was noised abroad that he had more real power to help and 
hurt than many nobles who filled high offioes. He was soon surrounded 



by flatterers and sappliants. His house at Kensington was sometimes 
thronged, at his hour of rising, by more than two hundred saitors. He 
paid dear, however, for this seeming prosperity. Even his own sect looked 
coldly on him, and reqnited his services with obloquy. He was londly 
aocosed of being a papist, nay, a Jesuit. Some affirmed that he had 
been edneated at St. Omer's, and others that he had been ordained at 
Borne. These calumnies, indeed, could find credit only with the undis- 
oeming multitude; but with these calumnies were mingled accusations 
much better fotmded." — Lord Macaulay's Essay on William Penn. 

EARLY PENNSYLVANU. 

" Header, what I have here written, is not a FieHany Flamj Whim, or any 
sinister Desifffh either to impose upon the Innocent and Credulous, or to 
ourry Favor with the Rich and Mighty, but in meer Pity and pure CJom- 
passion to the Numbers of Poor Laboring Men, Weomen and Children in 
England, half starv'd, visible in their meager looks, that are continually 
wandering up and down looking for Empl<^yment without finding any, 
who here need not lie idle a moment, nor want due Encouragement, or 

Reward for their Work Here are no beggars to be seen .... 

nor indeed have any here, the least Occasion or Temptation to take up 
that Scandalous Lazy Life." — Gabriel Thomas's History, pp. 43 and 44. 



LECTUEE OUTLINE. 

How the history of a Commonwealth ought to be 
regarded by its citizens. Point of contact in historical 
Btndy is in local history. Advantages and disadvantages of 
this method. Modem character of American history and 
materials available for a profitable study of the history of 
Pennsylvania. 

Periods: (I) Discovery (1609-1638); (II) Settlement 
(1638-1700) ; (HI) Colonial Development (1700-1776) ; (IV) 
Transition (1776-1790) ; (V) Commonwealth (1790-on- 
ward). 

Early exploration ; 1638, Swedes ; 1655, Dutch ; 1664, 
TfCnglifth ; 1672, Duke's Laws, and government under them ; 
1681, Penn's Charter. Terms of Penn's grant and how 
received. Type of charter and elements contained in it. 
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Other grants secured by Penn. Yagaeness, and the conse- 
quences. Reasons for Quakers not settling in New Eng- 
land, in the South or in New York. Immediate response 
to Penn's plans. Penn's frame of government in England. 
First settlement of Quakers, 1682. People already in the 
territory absorbed. Coming of the Germans. Cosmopolitan 
character of the population from the first First laws were 
found impracticable and new ones, 1682-83. Foundations 
for colonial political development laid ; also, place of begin- 
ning of struggle between the Proprietary and Assembly. 
Dealings with the Indians. Treaty at Shackamaxon. 
Influence of this treaty and the way it has been regarded. 

Orowik of Pennsylvania. Unprecedented. Twenty-three 
ships in autumn of 1682. Counties organized. Weekly 
post. School, printing-press, paper mill, etc. Beasons for 
increase of population : (1) Freedom from religious i^e£&^ 
cutions; (2) Enjoyment of political rights; and (3) Indus- 
trial prosperity and the security of property. 

Penn to England, Relations with Charles II and James 
n. Bevolution. Distrust of Penn and reasons therefor. 
Lord Macaulay's estimate explained by his anti-Stuart 
prejudice. Penn a poor judge of men and too tolerant. In 
retirement. Government in Pennsylvania taken out of his 
hands, 1692. Beasons given : (1) Inadequate defence 
against outside enemies ; (2) Internal confusion and dis- 
order ; and (3) Justice violated and peace broken. Ben- 
jamin Fletcher as Qovemor. Penn cleared himself late in 
1693, but was kept in England by private aflEairs. Com- 
missioned Markham as Lieutenant-Gk>vemor and with a 
new frame of government, 1696. The Lower Counties kept 
as '' The Territories," the Legislature meeting alternately 
there and in Pennsylvania. 

Penn as a Law-giver, Algernon Sydney and the first frame 
of government. Comparison of this frame with Locke's 
Grand Model. Differences of opinion as to whether Penn 
was more renowned as a theologian or as a statesman. 
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Inter-state comity in 1683. Plan for Union of the Colo- 
nies, 1697. His Peace Proposals for Enrope. How re- 
garded by Burke, Hector St. John and others. 

English yeomen as settlers ; dress and customs in the 
Qnaker settlement. Eeport of Gkbbriel Thomas. Prodnc- 
tions. Occupations. Tools and implements. Trade. 
The period of uncertainty over before 1700. Foundation 
laid for religious liberty, well organized government and 
material prosperity. Tide of settlers set towards Pennsyl- 
vania. 

READINGS. 

Holm, Thomas Campanius.— ^SAor^ De9crtpHan of the Province of New 
Sweden. Printed at Stockholm: 1702 ; traDdated from the Swediah 
by Peter S. Dn PoDoeau. Philadelphia: 1834. 

Duke of Tork^a Laws (167e-168£). 

Charter to WiUiam Penn and Laws Passed leSS-lJOO. 
Bulorieal Notes, by BsNJAMiK M. Nead. Harrisbnig: 1879. 

Pbnm, WlLLlAM.—Pton /or Union of the CoUnUeSy 1696-7, Febnuuy 8. 
Mefnoirs HistoriceU Society of Pennsylvania, Vol. YI, p. 264. 

PsiTKTPACEEB, SAMUEL W,-- Pennsylvania Colonial Cases: the adminis- 
tration of law in Pennsylvania prior to 1700 A. D., as shown in the 
oases dedded and in the court proceedings. Colonial Becords and 
MS. Docket of Courts. Philadelphia: 1692. 

flroNB, Fbedebick D. — The Founding of Pennsylvania and OriHoal Essay. 
In Winsor^s Narrative and Critical History. Vol. Ill, pp. 469 et seq. 

Thomas, Gabbiel. — Higtorioal and Geographical Account of the Provinee 
and County of Pennsylvania and of West Jersey in America^ by G. T., 
who resided there abont fifteen years. London : 1694. Beprint, New 
York: 1848. 

jAmnnr, Samuel VL.—IAfe of WiUiam Penn. Sixth edition, revised 
(quotes freely from letters, etc.). Philadelphia: 1882. 

Subjects for Papebs. 

1. William Penn as a Beligious Teacher and Beformer. 

2. William Penn as a Statesman. 

8. Advantages and Disadvantages of the Stndy of Local 

Blstory. 
4. The QtJer aty in 1700. 



LECTTJEE II. 

Early Oolonial Govemore, 1700-1730. 

PENNSYLVANIA (1704). 

** I am, every day, worn <mt by the great diaooniagement we lie under 
here. The oonntiy has no mon^. What little there ia, the traders in 
the town have it Wheat — ^the fiirmer's dependence — bears no prioe; and 
bread and flonr is a very dmg ; notwithstanding so high in demand three 
years ago. 

" Things are at snoh a stand that I know not whether to receive tfay 
dues or not, seeing that they can by no means, be had in money. 

<* Thy nnfortnnate Iosms by sea yield so melancholy a prospect, that it 
qnite disheartens me, but it is not thy lot alone. William Trent and I. 
Norris, the chief traders)in the place, have lost this year, I fear, one-third 
of their estates, for scarce anything retnms that is sent oat." — James 
Logan to William Penn, Janney, pp. 493-99. 

"And thon, Philadelphia, the virgin settlement of this province, 
named before then wert bom, what care, what service and what travail has 
there been to bring thee forth, and preserve thee from such as wonld abnse 
and defile thee. Oh, that thou mayest be kept from the evil that would 
overwhelm thee; that, faithful to the God of thy mercies, in the life of 
righteousness, thon mayest be preserved to the end." — William Penn. 

AN ENGLISH VIEW OF THE QUAKERa 

' ' But notwithstanding their many fine qualities, the Qnakers proved 
a difficult people to govern. For long years the history of the colony is 
one endless record of petty squabbles and contemptible evasions. Though 
they held the impracticable doctrine that defensive war was ungodly, 
they had no objection to being protected by the arms of others; yet while 
they consented to pay a subsidy of three hundred pounds toward the for 
tification of New York, they salved the conscience by the petty artifice of 
pretending that it was ' for the relief of the distressed Indians on the fron- 
tiers of the province.' Their worst fault, however, was their base ingrati- 
tude to Penn, who, cheated out of his quit-rents, and refused the imposts 
his people had solemnly promised him, reaped nothing from his colony 
but sorrow, disquiet, and poverty, and finally died in ignorance of their 
tardy repentance.'*— Story, " The Building of the British Empire," YoL 
I, p. 331. 

10 
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ADDRESS TO PENNSYLVANIANB (1710). 

«I mnst think there is a regard due to me that hafl not of late 
been paid; pray ooosider of it fnlly, and think soberly what yon have 
to desire of me, on the one hand, and onght to perform to me on the 
other ; for from the next Assembly I shall expeot to know what yon 
leeolve and what I may depend on. If I mnst oontinne my regards to 
yon, let me be engaged to it by a like disposition in yon toward me. Bnt 
if a plnrality after this shall think they owe me none or no more than 
for some years I have met with, let it, on a fiur eleotion, be so dedared ; 
and I shall then, without further suspense, know what I have to rely 
upon. God give you His wisdom and fear to direct you, that yet our 
poor country may be blessed with peace, love and industry, and we may 
once more meet good friends, and live so to the end, our relation to the 
truth having but the same true interest. 

" I am, with great truth and most sincere regard, your real friend, as 
well as just Proprietor and Governor, 

"William Penn." 

LECTUBE OUTLINIE. 

Penn'B second visit, 1699. With family, and purposed to 
remain. Birth of son John, called ''The American." 
James Logan and his work. The Penn-Logan Correspond- 
ence. Penn's feeling with regard to the Colony. His 
measures for reform for Negroes and Indians. His educa- 
tional ideals. Penn in relation to the government. New 
charter and new constitution. Belation of the Province 
and the Terriiaries, and the separation of the latter. A 
Quaker estimate of the Pennsylvania experiment in Sharp- 
less. 

1701 Penn called home, left Hamilton Qovemor and 
L<^n as Secretary . Difficulties both internal and external. 
Conflict of Proprietary and Assembly. Differences over 
ground-rents and quit-rents. Penn's parting injunction. 
Outside wars which caused embarrassment to the Quaker 
peace principles. Matter of voting supplies for colonial 
defence. 

Governor John Evans commissioned. Penn's high regard 
for him, and his mistaken judgment. Penn's greatest weak- 
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ness in his estimate of men. Evans defends the Proprietary 
rights. Charged Assembly with lack of support, neglect, etc. 
David Lloyd as leader of the Assembly. Evans's measures 
for imposts at New Castle violating the Charter. Out of touch 
with Logan. His personal conduct disgraced the Governor- 
ship. Penn's lament. 

Penn^s Family and Financial Fmbarrassment, William 
Penn, Jr., in the Colony. His character and unbecoming 
conduct. Boon companion of Governor Evans. Dis- 
graceful aSair of these two with the watch of the dty. 
Logan unable to control young Penn, and his future 
profligate life and sad end. Penn's daughter Letitia 
married to William Aubrey. Settlement upon them in 
Pennsylvania. Insistence of Aubrey that this be paid 
^regularly, regardless of Penn's embarrassment. Penn's 
sayings, ''a scraping man," and ''he has a bitter tongue." 
Logan said, '' one of the keenest men living." Failure of 
rents, and prodigality of Penn's children hastened his 
financial embarrassment. 1698 Penn's bills drawn on the 
Colony unpaid. His admonition to Logan. 1702 ''forced 
to borrow " and, " add debts to debts." 1703 statement of 
difficulties, " therefore remember me by all opportunities." 
1705 affair with Philip Ford. Character of Ford, and how it 
came about. Misplaced trust. David Lloyd in England, and 
help not forthcoming. Penn for nine months in Fleet Street 
Prison, when the debt was satisfied and he was released. 

Penn^s Closing Years, 1709 Colonel Charles Qookin as 
Gk)vemor. Better days. Penn's letter of 1710 and 
more kindly relations. Last years of his active work 
for the Colony more appreciated. Last six years of 
Penn's life with declining powers, and care of Colony 
ohiefiy on Hannah Penn. Splendid service of Logan. 
Character and power of Hannah Penn shown both before and 
after Penn's death. Penn died 1718. His character shown 
both in prosperity and in adversity. The testimony of his 
own Sodety to his worth. The testimony of those outside 
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of his Sodety. Indians regard for Penn and their action at 
his death. Penn's lament over his Oolony. The debt of 
Pennsylvania to many men but most of iJl to Penn, and 
how he ought to be regarded by Pennsylvanians. 

Treaty of Utrecht, 1713. Activity of the English in the 
Slave trade. Opposition of the Pennsylvania Assembly, 
and reasons for this. 1717 William Keith Governor; at 
first efficient, but lost balance; differences with Logan; 
retired to England and inflaence on f ature relations with 
Mother Country. Immigration of Irish and German set- 
tlers and servants. Fears because of this. 1721 and 1722 
legislation against importation of convicts. 1726 Patrick 
Gk>rdon Governor. The character of his administration. 
Years 1726 to 1731, with immigration and rise of industry. 
Pennsylvania hospitality. Colonial newspapers as index of 
colonial life. Norlh American Mercury, 1718; Pennsylvania 

OazetUf 1728. 

THE CHABACTEB OP PENN. 

" . . .If equanimity, both in prosperity and adversity, — ^if enlaiged 
views on religion and government, beyond the most enlightened minds of 
his day, — if snocess in carrying his principles into practice without any 
compromise; do not entitle him to the credit of a vigoroos intellect, as 
well as a noble and generous heart, then we may search in vain for these 
high qualities among the records of the past"— Janney's ''life of 
William Penn/' p. 335. 

TESTIMONIAL OP ENGLISH QUAKERS. 

'^ In fine, he was learned without canity; apt, without frowardnees; 
f^M)etious in conversatioD, yet weighty and serious — of an extraordinary 
greatness of mind, yet void of the stain of ambition; as free from rigid 
gravity as he was dear of unseemly levity; a man — a scholar — a friend; 
a minister surpassing in speculative endowments, whose memorial will be 
valued by the wise and blessed by the just." — Quoted in Janney's *' Life 
of William Penn," p. 571. 

Subjects fob Papbbb. 

1. Early Differencee of Proprietary and Assembly in Penn- 

sylvania. 

2. German Migration before 1730. 
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3. life and Public Services of James Logan. 

4. Cosmopolitan Character of Pennsylvania in 1730. 

READINGS. 

Bhabpless, Quaker Experiment; Shbphsbd, Proprietary Qaverwmeni; 
Pboud and Gobdon, Histories; Jannsy, Life of Penn and Pbkn- 

LOOAN COBBBSPONDENCB. 

DlBTENDBBFFEB, Fbake R.— 7^ German Exodw to England in 1709, 
Proceedings Pennsylvania Oerman Society ^ Vol. YII. Lancaster: 1897. 

Jacobs, Hbnby £. — The German Emigration to America (1709-1740)^ 
(Part in of the PennsyltxLnia-German Society's PMicaHons on German 
Influence in the New World, ProeeedingSj Vol. VIII. Lancaster: 1898. 

Irish Emigration to America, The Causes of Explained. What Brings so 
Many Irish to America f Written by Hibemioos. New York: 1845. 

Baohse, Jttlius F. — The Fatherland {1460-1700). PennsytvanUi-German 
Society Proceedings^ YoL YII. Lancaster and Reading: 1897. (In- 
trodnotoiy to Work on German Inflnence in New World.) 



LECTUKE m. 

The Good Days of the Eighteenth Oentury. 

PENNSYLYANIA'S INDUSTRY. 

<< In Pennsylvania there are already four printing offices, two of which 
are in Philadelphia, one in the English and the other in the German Ian- 
goage; the third is in Germantown and the fourth in Lancaster. 

"There are also several floor-mills, saw-mills, oil-presses, falling-mills, 
powder-millB and paper-mills, lime and brick-kilns, and not a few tanneries 
and potteries. In Philadelphia there are also German and English apothe- 
caries, and I know of no art or trade that is not to be found in that city and 
in that new land. Even glaziers and scissors-grinders are already going 
around, which appears very strange and ridiculous to the English people. 

" Nothing is lacking in this country, except, as I have stated before, the 
cultivation ot the vine, but I have no doubt that this, too, will come in 
time. It is no wonder, therefore, that this beautiM country, which ia 
already extensively settled and inhabited by rich people, has excited the 
oovetousnees of France.'' — Mittelberger's "Journey to Pennsylvania,'^ 
pp. 101-102. 

PENNSYLYANIA'S PROSPERITY DUE TO GOOD 

GOYERNMENT. 

" It is not to the fertility of our soil or the oommodiousness of our 
rivers that we onght chiefly to attribute the great progress this province 
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has made within so small a compass of years in improvements, wealth, 
trade and navigation, and the eztzaordinary increase of people who have 
been drawn from every oonntry in Europe; it is all due to the excellenoy 
of onr Constitation. Onr foreign trade and shipping are free from all 
imposts, except those small duties payable to his Majesty by the statute 
laws of Great Britain. The taxes are inoonsiderable, for the sole power 
of raising and disposing of publio money is lodged in the Assembly. . . . 
^y many years' experienoe we find that an equality among religious 
societies, without distinguishing one sect with greater privileges than an- 
other, is the most effective method to discourage hypocrisy, promote the 
practice of moral virtues, and prevent the plagues and misohiefis which 
always attend religious squabbling. This is our Ck)n8titution, and this 
Constitution was framed by the wisdom of Mr. Penn.'' — Andrew Hamil- 
ton, on retiring as Speaker of the Assembly in 1739. 

SECTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

*' Coming to speak of Pennsylvania again, that colony possesses great 
liberties above all other English colonies, inasmuch as all religious sects 
are tolerated there. We find there Lutherans, Reformed, Catholics, 
Quakers, Mennonists or Anabaptists, Hermhuters or Moravian Brethren, 
Pietists, Seventh Day Baptists, Dunkers, Presbyterians, Newborn, Free- 
masons, Separatists, Fieethinkers, Jews, Mohammedans, Pagans, Negroes 
and Indians. The EvangelicalB and Reformed, however, are in the 
majority. But there are many hundred unbaptized souls there that do 
not even wish to be baptized. Many pray neither in the morning nor in 
the evening, neither before nor af%er meals. No devotional book, not to 
speak of a Bible, will be found with such people. In one house and one 
&mily, four, five and even six sects may be found.'' — Eighteenth 
Century Traveler. 

POOR RICHARD'S ADVICE. 

"... The taxes are indeed very heavy, and if those laid on by 
the government were the only ones we had to pay, we might the more 
easily discharge them; but we have many others, and much more griev- 
ous to some of us. We are taxed twice as much by our idleness, three 
times as much by our pbids, and four times as much by our follt; and 
from these taxes our commissioners cannot ease or deliver us, by allowing 
an abatemenl However, let us hearken to good advice, and something 
may be done for us; Ood helps them that help themadveSf as Poor Richard 
says in his Almanac of 1733. 

" It would be thought a hard government that should tax its people 
one-tenth part of their time, to be employed in its service, but idleness 
taxes many of us much more, if we reckon all that is spent in absolute 
sloth, or doing of nothing. Sloth, by bringing on diseases, absolutely 
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shortens life. Sloth, like rtut, eonatmes fader than labor wears; whUe the 
used keif ia always hight, tm Poor Richard aays. Bvt dost thou love lifet 
then do not squander time, for that's the stuff Ufe is made of as Poor Biohard 
Mys.n_« Poo, Bichard's Almanac, 1757." 

WALKING PUECHASE. 

*' June SOtli, 1767, I, Joseph Knowles, living with Timothy Smith at the 
Time of the Day and half's Walk with the Indians ( Timothy Smith then 
Sheriff from Buck^s County) do say, that I went some Time before to oarry 
the Chain, and help to dear a Road, as directed by ray Uncle Timothy 
Smith, When the Walk was performed I was then present, and carried 
Provisions, Liquors and Bedding. Aboat Snn-rising we set out from 
John Chapman's Comer at Wright' s-Tmon and travelled until we came to 
the Forks of Ddaiwarey as near as I can remember was about one of the 
dook the same Day. The Indians then began to look sullen, and mur- 
mured that the Men walked so &Bt and several Times that Afternoon 
oaUed out, and said to them, Tou run ; that's not fair, you was to walk. 
The Men appointed to walk paid no Regard to the Indians, but were urged 
by Timothy Smith, and the rest of the Proprietor's Party, to proceed until 
the Sun was down. We were near the Indian Town in [the Forks: The 
Indians denied us going to the Town on Excuse of a Cantico. We lodged 
in the Woods that Night. Next Morning, being dull rainy Weather, we 
set out by the Watches, and two of the three Indians, that walked the 
Day before, came and travelled with us about two or three Miles, and then 
left us, being very muoh dissatisfied, and we proceeded by the Watches 
until Noon. The above I am willing to qualify to [i. e., make affidavit 
to] any Time when desired. Witness my Hand the Day and Year above 
said.— Jos. Kkowlks." — Quoted from Charles Thomson, "Enquiry," 
etc., pp. 39 and 40. 

THE ENGLISH AND THE INDIAN* 

'* It has been to many a Cause of Wonder, bow it comes to pass that the 
English have so few Indians in their Interest, while the French have so 
many at Command; and by what Means and for what Reasons those 
neighboring Tribes in particular, who, at the first Arrival of the English 
in Pennsylvania, and for a long Series of Years afterwards, shewed every 
Mark of Affection and Kindness, should become our most bitter Enemies, 
and treat those whom they bad so often declared they looked upon as 
their Brethren, nay as their own Flesh and Blood, with such barbarous 
Cruelties. 

** By some they are looked on as faithlcHS and perfidious; while others, 
considering their former Friendship, the many Services they have done 
the English, and the steady Attachment they have shewed to our Interest 
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dnriiig several Wars with France, imagine there must be some Cause for 
this Change in their Behavior. The Indiana themselves, when ealled 
upon in a public Treaty, to explain the Motives of their Conduct, declare 
that the Sollloitations of the French, joined with the Abuses they have 
aoffered from the Binglithy particularly in being cheated and defrauded of 
their Land, have at length induced them to become our Enemies and to 
make War upon ua." — Charles Thomson^s '' Enquiry," etc. 



LECTURE OUTLINE. 

Prosperity, Popularity of the adininistration of Patrick 
Gordon. 1730 as the ^'promising year." Contemporary 
acconnts accredit this prosperity to fonr things: — (1) 
Friendly relations with the Indians, (2) Liberal laws with 
the security of property, (3) Religious toleration, and (4) 
Ship-building and the encouragement of trade. 

Indian Edatians. Penn's treaty-making and buying the 
land, some of it over and over. Early " walking pur- 
chase" (1701). Characterization of Penn's dealings with 
Indians. Equality of peaceable Indians with white men 
before the law. Indians regard for Penn. Indian's tena- 
cious memory for kindness and for wrongs. Missionary 
efforts of the Quakers not so successful as those of the 
Moravians and the French Catholics. Why? Indian 
appreciation of European civilization. Indian wrongs. 
Second '^ walking purchase." Accounts of those who 
observed it. Unfairness of the whole proceeding and the 
effect on the Indians. Movements of Indian tribes due to 
conflicts among themselves. Violation of Indian rights by 
frontiersmen. The character of the Indian trade, chiefly 
in whiskey. Petition of Indians to Pennsylvania Commis- 
sioners in 1753. Assembly declares itself unable to control 
the Indian trade. Treaty with Delawares at Easton 1757. 
Charles Thomson's study of the Indian question in 1759 
and his conclusion. Open hostility and final culmination 
of wrongs to Indians. 
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Boundary Disputes. Yagneness of the chartor grants 
and confUicting claims of Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
Earlier correspondence between Penn and Lord Balti- 
more. Beferred to King James and his division of 
the peninsula. Unsettled on the frontier. 1722 procla- 
mation of GK)vemor Keith. 1732 Agreement by deed, but 
not surveyed until 1767. ''Mason and Dixon's line." 
Vague notions of the size of the continent. Mittelberger's 
and Hector St. John's accounts. 

Religious Toleration. Sects in Pennsylvania. Leading 
religious persuasions: Quaker, Lutheran, Presbyterian, and 
Episcopalian. The ''passiveness" of the Quaker, the 
"stolidness" and ''indifference" of the German, the 
it aggressiveness " of the Scotch-Irish. Separation of these 
elements and what Pennsylvania was saved because of this. 
Most bitter feeling was between Episcopalian and Quaker. 
Sharpless says the Quakers became " competent politicians" 
and " revelled in the complete possession of the Assembly 
from 1682 to 1756." Why the Quakers were enabled to do 
this. Were they the representatives of " popular rights " 
against the rights of the proprietary? Peace policy of 
Quakers in its influence both internal and external. 1756 
Quaker retirement and reasons therefor. 

Franklin and his Influence. His life into the life of the 
Oolony. As a private citizen. As an office-holder, reformer, 
inventor, philosopher. To Great Britain representing the 
Ck>lony. Becognition of his services* 

Colonial Life. Newspapers. Postal routes. Curious laws. 
Change in the calendar. Lotteries, how they were con- 
ducted and the uses to which they were put. Amusements. 
' ' Mummers. ' ' Cock-fights. Early dramas. 

Material Prosperity. Manufactures, ship-building, extent 
of trade. Testimony of travelers concerning this. Inquiry 
of Lords of Trade in 1767, and reply of John Penn. On. 
the eve of the Bevolution. 
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PENNSYLVANIA DEPUTY GOVERNOBS IN THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

Andrew Huniltoiiy 1701. 
John Erans, 1703. 
Charles Gookin, 1709. 
William Keith, 1717. 
Patrick Gordon, 1726. 
George Thomas, 1738. 
James Hamilton, 1748. 
Robert Hnnter Morris, 1754. 
William Denny. 1756. 
James Hamilton, 1759. 

Edward Shippen, President of the Council, performed the duties of 
lientenant-Goyemor, 1701^-03; also James Logan, similarly, 1736-37. 

StJBJEOTB FOB PaPEBS. 

1. Franklin as a Man ol Letters. 

2. Franklin as a Man of Science and of Pablic AfEairs. 

3. Beligious Toleration in Colonial Pennsylvania. 

4. Treatment of the Indians in Pennsylvania. 

5. Manof actoree and Commerce in Pennsylvania preceding 
the Revolution. 

READINGS. 

BUBNABT, Andbbw.— -TVoMto Tknmgh the Middle SefUemenU m North 
America in 1769 and 1760. Second edition. London : 1776. 

KaIiM, Fviksl— Travels Into North America (1748 and 1749), Translated 
from Swedish. Three volumes. London: 1771. 

Smith, Db. William.— ^i Brief State of the Province of Pennsylvamay 
etc. London: 1755. Also Sabin's Reprints, No. IV. New York: 
1865. A Brief View of the Conduct of Pennsylvania for the Year 1756, 
Being a seqael to a " Brief State.'' A Second Letter to a Friend in 
London. London: 1756. 

St. John, J. Hbctob. — Letters from an American Farmer, Describing 
ManneiB and Cnstoms, etc. ViTritten for the information of a friend 
in England by a farmer in Pennsylvania. London: 1782. 

Standard Biographies of Franklin by Pabtok, Spabks, McMasteb 
and MoBSB. 

Franklin^ s Autotiiography. (Bigelow edition.) 

Franklin's Poor Biehard*s Almanac. In Riverside Literatnre Series 
(paper), also in Century Thnmb Nail Series. 
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BOBINS, Edwabd. — Benjamin Franklin^ Printer^ Statesman, PhilMopher 
and Praetieal OiUeen, American Men ai Energy Series. New York: 
1898. 

FiSHEB, Sydney Gsobge. — The True Bef^amin FrankHn, PhilAdelphia: 
1899. 

MiTTELBBBOEB, GoTTUEB. — Joumey to Pennsylvania (1750) and Behim 
to Germany {1764). Translated by Carl Theo. Eben. Philadelphia: 
1898. 

Logan, Jambs. — Letter to Society of Friends on the Question of 7%eir 
Opposition in Pennsylvania Legislature to Means of Defence, September 
$$, 1741. Memoirs Hist Soc. Pa. Vol. I, p. 36. Philadelphia: 
1853. 

Thomson, Chables. — An Enquiry into the Causes of the AUenation of the 
Delaware and Shawanese Indians from the British Interests, etc. From 
treaties, Transactions of Government of Pennsylvania. London: 
1769. An Essay Upon Indian Affairs, [Chiefly descriptiye of Indian 
oostoms, etc.] Memoirs Historioal Society of Penm^lvania. VoL I, 
p. 80. Philadelphia: 1S53. 



LECTUEE IV. 
From Colony to Oommonwealth. 

FRANKLIN TO A FRIEND IN ENGLAND. 

** Phil ADA., July 5, 1775. 
'<Mr. Strahan, 

'* Ton are a Member of Parliament, and one of that Msgority which has 
doomed my Country to Destruction. — You have begun to bum our Towns 
and murder our People. — Look upon your Hands! — They are stained with 
the Blood of your Relations ! — ^You and I were long Friends: — You are 
now my Enemy, and I am, 

* * Yours, B. Fbankijn. ' » 

" THE BATTLE OF THE KEGS.*' (1777.) 

Gallants attend and hear a friend, 

Trill forth harmonious ditty, 
Strange things I'll tell which late befel 

In Philadelphia city. 
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'Twas early day, em poets say, 

Just when the san was rising, 
A soldier stood on a log of wood, 

And saw a thing snrprising. 

As in amaze he stood to gaze, 
The trnth oan't be denied, sir. 

He spied a soore of kegs or more 
Ck>me floating down the tide, sir. 

These k^s, I'm told, the rebels bold, 
Paok'd up like piokling herring; 

And they're oome down t' attack the town, 
In this new way of ferrying. 

The soldier flew, the sailor too, 
And soar'd almost to^death, sir. 

Wore ont their shoes, to spread the news, 
And ran till ont of breath, sir. 



The kegs, 'tis 8aid,Hho' strongly made, 

Of rebel staves and hoops, sir, 
Conld not oppose their powerftil foes, 

The conquering British troops, sir. 

From mom till night these men of mi^t 

Displayed amazing oonrage; 
And when the son was fairly down, 

Betir'd.to'snp their porrage. 

An hundred men with each a pen» 

Or more upon my word, sir, 
It is most true would be too few, 

Their valor to record, sir. 

8uoh feats did they perform that day, 

Against these wicked kegs, sir, 
That years to oome, if they get home. 

They'll make their boasts and brags, bit. 

— Franois Hopkinwrn. 
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PHILADELPHIA, 1784. 

'' Sweet Philadelphia ! lov'liest of the lawn/' 
Where risiDg greatDeas opes its pleasing dawn, 
Where daring oommeroe spreads th* advent'roos sail, 
Cleaves thro' the wave, and drives before the gale. 
Where genins yields her kind conducting lore, 
And learning spreads its inexhansted store: — 
Kind seat of indnstry , where art may see 
Its labonrs foster'd to its due degree, 
Where merit meets the due regard it claims, 
Tho' envy dictates and tho' maUoe blames: — 
Thou fairest daughter of Colambia's train, 
The great emporium of the western plain; — 
Best seat of soienoe. Mend to ev'iy art, 
That mends, improves, or dignifies the heart. 

— Contemporary Magazine. 

LEOTUEE OUTLINE. 

The Revobdian. The most panoramic period in Penn- 
fiylvania history. This the true centre of national 
aCEairs. Two revolutions going on in Pennsylvania. 
Internal one. Proprietary abolished. Becognition of 
proprietary rights. New government formed, and wherein 
it differed from the colonial government. Pre-revolntionary 
activity. Franklin's work. Stamp tax. Tea ships. John 
Dickinson and his ''Farmer Letters." Hopkinson's ''A 
Pretty Story." Paine's "Common Sense." "Cato Let- 
ters." The ''Crisis." Character of Pennsylvania's public 
men. Patriotism in Pennsylvania. Position of the Quakers 
and of the Germans. 1777 arrest of forty men on charge 
of disloyalty. Who they were and what was done with 
them. Celebration of the first anniversary of independence 
in Philadelphia. Free or fighting Quakers, and their rela- 
tions to the war and to their society. 

BrUiA in Philadelphia, ^^ Lords of Misrule j^^ "Philadel- 
phia taken Howe," etc. Gbyety of the life. IfMcAiatica 
farewell to Howe. Continental Congress in Reading. Pic- 
ture of life there by Alexander Graydon. Be-occupation of 
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Philadelphia. Effect of British rnle. Arnold here, his 
condact and disgrace. 

Franklin's service as Commissioner at Paris. Indepen- 
dence acknowledged and celebration of alliance, 1779. Act 
for the gradual abolition of slavery, 1780. Depreciation of 
paper currency. Bobert Morris and his work, Yorktown 
and its effect, 1781. The treaty of peace, 1783. The critieal 
period. Mobs. Loss of respect for Oontinental Congress. 
Movements toward union. Constitutional Convention, and 
Pennsylvanians present. The federal constitution before 
the people. The national government established and the 
era at an end. 

A GONTEMPOBABT ESTIMATE OP DOCTOR FRANKLIN. 

". . . The doctor, perhaps a skeptic in reUtion to forms of govem- 
meiiti and oTer cautions of committing himself, had thrown ont an 
eqnlToke abont a waggon, with horses, drawing in opposite directions; as, 
npon the adoption of the Federal oonstitation he told a pleasant story of 
a self-complacent French lady who always found herself in the right. 
But whether ihe meant by his rustic allusion, to shew his approbation of 
checks or otherwise, is an enigma which has neyer been solved; nor is it 
worth the trouble of solution. The constitutionalists, howcYer, claimed 
him; and whether he thought with them or not, he was too prudent to 
disoblige them. It is rather probable the philosopher was of opinion 
that the ferment of the reTolution should be left to work itself off; that 
the effect could not be produced by the exhibition of paper sedatiyes; 
and that, therefore, the form of the constitution was scarcely worth 
quarrelling about. His observations embraced moral , no leas than natural 
•uhjeots;and as he had discovered that oil would smooth the ruffled 
surface of the sea, so had he found it most effectual in assuaging the 
troubled minds of his fellow men. Hence, his demeanor to both parties 
was so truly oily and accommodating, that it always remained doubtftil 
to which he really belonged ; and while president of the executive council, 
tO|Which office he had been elected on his return firom France, he 
sedulously avoided voting on questions, which partook of the spirit of 
party. No man had scanned the world more critically than the doctor, 
few have profited more by a knowledge of it, or managed it more to their 
own advantage. Old, and without an object to intrigue for, he seemed 
wholly devoted to his ease and amusement; and I have been told by a 
gentleman who acted with him as vice-president, that he not only devolved 
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upon him the whole bnsinees of the department, but even declined the 
trouble of thinking. As to the constitution whoee proTiBions it was some- 
what necessary to consider, it did not appear to him, that he had ever 
read it; or if he had, that he deemed it worthy of remembering. In 
short, as to the political concerns of the state, he was apathy himself; 
and like King Lear it was obTiously his ' fast intent, to shake all care* 
and business from his age.' '' — Alexander Giaydon's "Memoirs,'' pp. 266- 
267. 

SUBJECfTB FOB PAPERS. 

1. The Causes of the American Revolution. 

2. The Free Quakers in the American Bevolution. 

3. John Dickinson and His Work. 

4. life and Influence of- Thomas Paine. 

5. Public Services of Bobert Morris. 

6. British Occupation of Philadelphia. 

7. Dr. William Smith. 

READINGS. 

« 

CoUmial Policy of Oreat Britain, — Considered with relation to North 

Amerioan Provinoes. — Dangerous Tendency of American Chmpetiiion, 

etc.—'* By a British Trayeller." Reprinted Philadelphia: 1816. 
COOPEB, Thomas. — Some Information Respecting America, With Ijetters 

written from Amerioa to a friend in England (1793-1794). Second 

edition. London: 1705. 
OoxE, TBXSIOE.,—Viewofihe United States of America, Series of papers 

written hetween 1787 and 1794. Interspersed vrith Authentic Doeu^ 

ments. Philadelphia: 1794. 
HlLDEBtTBK, Chables R. — List of the Publications issued in Pennsylvania 

{1685-1769), PhUadelphia: 1882. 
Pbibst, iWlLLLAM.—lra/vels in the United States of America {179S' 

1797), London: 1802. 
Wakefield, Edwabd Gibbon. — England and America. A ComparisoB 

of the Political and Sodal State of hoth Nations. New York: 1834. 
Wakefield, FviscrLLA,— Excursions into North America Described in 

Letters, Second edition. London: 1810. 
BlOKTiTSON, JoBV, -^Political Writings of. Two yolnmes. Wilmington: 

1801. Later edition edited hy Ford. Philadelphia: 1895. 
Fbothxngham, Richabd.— 7^ Bise of the Bepublic of the United States. 

Boston: 1872. 
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Obatdok, Alsxaitdkb.— if«motrt 0/ a Uft. Chiefly Paawd in Penn- 

qrlvania Within the Last Sixty Tean, with OooMdonal Bemarks 

Upon the OoooRenoes, Ghfttacter and Spirit of the Period. Ham»- 

bnig: 1811. 
HoPiOKSON, FBA.KOIB.— T%e (M Fmm and the New Farm. A PolitLcal 

Allesoiy. [Introduction and Notesliy Benjamin J. Loning.] Seoond 

edition. New Tork: 1864. 
MiTOHSLL, Db. S. WwiR.'—ffugh TTyiMM. Free Quaker. Two Tolnmea. 

New York: 1897. 
Ttlbb, M08BB CoTT.-^Uke LUerary JERriory of the American BeoohOiam 

(ires-irss). Two tolnmea. New Tork: 1897. 



LECTTJEE V. 
Material Prosperity and Literary Activity. 

QUAKER EDUCATION. 

** The yonnger olaaa had been educated in thoae haUts of industry, econ- 
omy, and striofc monJity, so conspicnons among the primitiTe Friends. 

" Th^ held that all ocoapations which contribute to the wel&re of 
■Dciety are alike honourable, and that the privileges of social equality 
should be accorded to all, in proportion to their virtue and inteUigenoe. 
Husbandmen, mechanics, merchants, and physicians stood upon their 
individual merits, without regard to their oallings, and some of each 
dasB were found in the legislative and judicial departments of the gov- 
ernment. William Penn expreased a wish that his own children should 
be husbandmen and housewives, and one of his sons was placed to learn 
the business of a linen-draper in Bristol. Among the colonists generally 
the same views iirevailed, and the most respectable oitisens thought it no 
derogation from their standing to bring up their children to husbandry 
or mechanical employments.*' — Janney's ''Life of William Penn,'' p. 658. 

A SCHOOL OP THE OLDEN TIME. 

'' Those who know their reading will have an O marked witb dhalk on 
their hands. This is a sign that they have fluled in nothing. But those 
who do not know their reading well, and whose failures are not more 
than three, are sent baok to learn their reading bettei' until the little 
ones have all recited. If any one oomes up again and fidls as many as 
tiiree times it is shown with a word to the scholars that he has failed 
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three times, and all shout out at him ' Lazy, ' and then his name is writ- 
ten down. Now, whether a child natoially fears the rod, or does not fear 
it, this I know from experience, that this shaming cry of the children 
gives them more pain and drives them more to study than if I should 
hold the rod before them and use it all the time. If such a child, under 
these ciroumstances, has friends in the school who can and will teach it, 
it will try more enmestly than before. The reason is that if its name is 
not rubbed out the same day, before school closes, the scholars are at lib- 
erty to write down the scholar's name and take it home with them. But 
if it is found in the future that the child knows its lesson its name is 
again made known to the scholars, and tbey are told that it has known its 
lessons perfectly and failed in nothing. Then they all call out ' Indus- 
trious.' When this happens its name is rubbed out of the list of idle 
scholars and the former misdoing is forgotten.'' — Christopher Dock's 
Schul-ordnung. Pennypackers *' Historical and Biographical Sketches," 
pp. 102 and 103. 

A PENNSYLVANIA PATRIOT'S APPEAL. 

'* We are taxed without our own consent, expressed by ourselyes or our 
lepresentatiyes. We are therefore Slaves ..." 

** But if when we plow — sow — ^reap — ^gather — and thresh — we find that 
we — plow — sow — reap— gather — and thresh for others, whose Pleaswe is 
to be the Sole Limitaiion how much they shall take, and how much they 
shall leave, why should we repeat the unprofitable toil t Horses and oxen 
are content with that portion of the fruits of their work, which their 
owners assign them, in order to keep them strong enough to raise suc- 
cessive crops ; but even these beasts will not submit to draw for their 
masters until they are subdued by whips and goads . . ." 

'* If I am an Enthusiast in anything ; it is in my zeal for the perpetual 
dependence of these colonies on their mother country — a dependence 
founded on mutual beneftts, the continuance of which can be secured only 
by mutual affections." 

*Tor my part I regard Great Britain as a Bulwark, happily fixed between 
these colonies and the powerful nations of Europe. It is therefore our 
duty And our interest to support the strength of Great Britain.'* — John 
Dickinson, '* Farmer Letters." 

BAYARD TAYLOR'S HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT. 

" Was it my fault, if a strain of the distant and dead generations 
Rose in my being, renewed, and made me other than these are? 
Purer, perhaps, their habit of law than the freedom they shrink from; 
So, restricted by will, a little indulgence is riot. 
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Tliey, content with the glow of a carefnily tempered twilight, 

Meaeured pnlses of joy, and oolorlees growth of the senses, 

Stand aghast at my dream of the son, and the sound, and the splendor ! 

Mine it is, and remains, resenting the threat of suppression, 

Stabhomly shaping my life, and feeding with fragments its hunger, 

I>rifted from Attican hills to stray on a Scythian level, — 

So unto me it appears, —unto them a perversion and scandal. " 

—Smyth's *' Bayard Taylor," p. 10. 



LECTUEE OUTLINE. 

The death of Franklin and the new epoch. The govern- 
ment to Philadelphia and ^bert Morris's work. New state 
constitution, 1790. The Qnaker CSty in 1790. Echoes of 
the French devolution. Yellow fever, 1793. Opposition 
to excise in the back country, and the whisky rebellion. 
Industry in Pennsylvania. Manufactures in iron and in 
textiles and ship-building interests. Testimony of travelers. 
Jealousy of the British government and descriptions of the 
Commonwealth. Circa, 1790. 

Literary Activity. Capital of American letters at Phila- 
delphia. Elements in Pennsylvania's population and 
their regard for education ; their ability to produce 
literature. Quaker, German and Scotch-Irish. Quaker 
schools and schoolmasters. German schools and school- 
masters. Early newspapers. The first American maga- 
zines. Early almanacs. Christopher Sower and his 
work. First Bibles. Political writings. Additional ven- 
tures in magazines and newspapers. Early editions of 
European books. First circulating library. John Bart- 
ram and his botanical work. David Bittenhouse, the 
American astronomer. History and influence of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Work of the Philosophical Society. 
Wistar parties. Charles Brockden Brown, the first Ameri- 
can novelist. Literature on the wane. Four Pennsylvania 
poets: (1) T. Buchanan Bead, (2) George Henry Boker, 
(3) Charles Godfrey Leland and (4) Bayard Taylor. The 
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anomaloas position which Pennsylvania has oocapied in 
American letters and her claims to literary distinction. 

SUBJEOTS FOB PAPERS. 

1. Christopher Sower and His Work. 

2. Stephen Girard, the Merchant. 

3. Yellow Fever Plagues in Philadelphia. 

4. John Bartram, the First American Botanist. 

5. David Bittenhonse, the American Astronomer. 

6. Bayard Taylor and Els Place in American literature. 

HEADINGS. 

PiNNYPACKlEB, Samubl W.— Christopher Dock and His Wwrks^ and 
David BiUenhouaey in Eitiorieal and Biognj^hieal 8keUihe$. Philadel- 
phia: 1883. 

8t. Johk, J. Heotob. — John Bariram. Desorihed in BeadingB, Leotoie 

in. 

Smyth, Albbbt IL.^The Philadelphia Magazines and Their OonHbtOon 

{1741-1860). Philadelphia: 1893. 
8MTTH, Albert H. — Bapard Ilaylar. American Men of Letters Seriea. 

Boston: 1896. 



LECTUBE VI. 

The Keystone State. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

"Let it not be imagined that the annals of Pennsylvania are not 
sufficiently interesting to oall forth the talents of an eloquent historian. 
It is tnie, that they exhibit none of those striking eyents, which the 
ynlgar mass of mankind consider as alone worthy of being transmitted 
to posterity. No ambitions rival warriors occupy the stage, nor are 
strong emotions excited by the frequent description of scenes of blood, 
murder and devastation. But what country on earth ever presented 
such a spectacle as this fortunate commonwealth held out to view for the 
space of near one hundred years, realizing all that fable ever invented or 
poetry ever sang, of an imaginary golden age! Happy country! whose 
unparalleled innocence already communicates to thy history the interest 
of romance I Should Pennsylvanians hereafter degenerate, they will not 
need, like the Greeks, a fabulous Arcadia to relieve the mind from the 
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prospect of their orimes and follies, and to redeem their own vices by the 
fancied Tirtaee of their fore&then. Penni^lvania onoe realized what 
never existed before, except in fabled stoiy. Not that her citizens were 
entirely free from the passions of human nature, for they were men and 
not angels; but it is certain, that no country on earth ever exhibited such 
a scene of happiness, innocence and peace, as was witnessed here during 
the first century of our social existence. " — Duponceau's IMscourae Before 
Am. PhUo. Soc, 1821. 

LECTURE OUTLINE. 

B^stim^. Different explanations of the title, The Keystone 
State, Pennsylvania neglected in the history of the United 
States to the greater glory of New England, and the South. 
Paradoxical character of Pennsylvania's history. Neglect 
and indifference, and reasons. Complex character of the 
story, but many unique features. Eegard for the Penn- 
sylvania Gtorman by Bancroft, by Parkman ; recent activity 
in the study of the history of this people. 

Life in Philadelphia and Pennsylvania. Comfort the 
ideal. Traditions of early settlers which still survive. 
Advantages and hindrances of this. The true policy for 
Pennsylvania in the future. 

Evolution of government. Constitutions: 1701, 1776^ 
1790, 1838 and 1873. Change of capitals to Lancaster, and 
to Harrisburg. The State House in Philadelphia. 

Decline after War of 1812-14. Opening of Erie Canal 
and its effect. Death of Stephen Girard. United States 
Bank bill vetoed and deposits removed. Bank failed. 
Dark days. Biots, etc Bef orm measures, educational and 
political. Industrial development. Iron, coal and petro- 
leum. Labor supply of the State and its influence. 

Pennsylvania in the presidential campaign of 1860 and in 
the Civil War. Later development. Centennial Exposition 
and other centennials. Influence of these on the interest in 
the history of the State. 

Coneltmon. — The rich heritage which citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania have from nature and from those who in earlier times 
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have wrought for them. Duty to stndy the history of 
the Commonwealth and to enter into the heritage. Our 
debt to our forefathers and our daty to posterity. How 
these ought to be discharged. 

WHAT CONSTITUTES A STATE? 

What oonstitates a State ? 
Not high-raised battlement or labored mound, 

Thick wall or moated gate; 
Not dties proud with spires and turrets crowned; 

Not bays and broad-armed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 

Not starred and spangled courts, 
Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 

No: — men, high-minded men, 
With powers as far above dull brutes endued 

In forest, brake, or den. 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude, — 

Men who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain, 

Prevent the long-aimed blow, 
And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain; 

These constitute a State; 
And sovereign law, that State's collected will, 

O'er thrones and globes elate 
Sits empress, crowning good, repressing iU. 

—Sir William Jonet. 

SUBJEOTS FOB PAPERS. 

1. Thaddeus Stevens and Edacational Beform. 

2. History of the Petroleum Industry in Pennsylvania. 

3. Andrew G. Curtin. 

4. The Centennial Exhibition. 

READINGS. 

Chapters from Fisher's Pennsylvania Colony and OwnmoniweaUh^ and 
Agnes Bepplier's Philadelphia, the Place and Its People, 

MoClube, Alsxakdbb. — Lincoln and Men of War Times, Philadelphia: 
1892. 
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" I have led the greatest colony into Amerioa, that ever any man did 
on private credit, and the most proeperoos beginnings that ever were in 
it, are to be found among ns." — Wm. Penn. 

** Borne shall lament her ancient fiune, declined, 
And Philadelphia be the Athens of mankind." 

—Geoige H. Webbe (1728). 

" Under William Penn the Qnakers estobliahed the representatiye 
colony of PennsylTania, the nudens and the tTP® of the great republic 
of the United States."— Wm. PiUing. 



<< 'Twas hither first the British crossed the main; 
Thence many others left their native plain; 
Hibernians sons forsook their native home; 
And from Germania, crowded vessels come. 
Not for themselves alone the British care; 
Since every stranger may partake a share. 
Hence sfeill more culture shall the soil receive, 
And every year increasing plenty give. 
Cleared from the woods more fruitful lands they gain, 
And yellow Ceres fills the extended plain. 
Here bubbling fountains flow through eveiy mede, 
Where flocks and herds delight to drink and feed. 
The marshy grounds improved rich meadows yield, 
The wilderness is made into a field.'' 

— Thos. Mackin, Principal of the Phila. Academy, 1729. 
Cited from Jacobs's German Emigration, p. 150. 



A QUAKER OF THE OLDEN TIME. 

"The Quaker of the olden time ! 
How calm and firm and true, 
Unspotted by its wrong and crime 
He walked the dark earth through. 

• • • • 

" He walked by faith and not by sight. 
By love and not by law; 
The presence of the wrong or right 
He rather felt than saw." 
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This series of lectures has been arranged by 
the University Extension Society in consultation 
with the Free Library of Philadelphia, that those 
whose reading has been' stimulated by University 
Extension courses and the establishment of the 
Free Library, may have an opportunity to hear 
from authoritative persons suggestions as to the 
wise use of books. 

The six lectures of the course will deal with 
the choice of books and with how to use them. The 

t ' ' . ' 

lectures will be delivered by. speakers of distinc- 
tion, all of whom have contiibuted to our litera- 
ture. 

It is doubtful if there has ever been arranged 
in this country a course of lectures promising so 
much helpfulness to general readers, or one in 
which BO much scholarship and such varied gifts on 
the part of the speakers have been united. 






LECTURE I. 

fflSTORY. 

H. Morse Stephens. 

Lecture Outline. 

History and Literature. The Greek conception of written 
history as a branch of Literature. Clio the Muse of 
History. 

History and Philosophy. History studied for the illus- 
tration of Political and Ethical principles. 

History and Nationality. History used to stimulate 
patriotism by inculcating a knowledge of a nation's past. 

How these three conceptions stamped the ancient and 
classical conception of History. Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Aristotle, Plutarch, Polybius, Livy and Tacitus. 

History in the early Christian and the Middle Ages. The 
classical conception perpetuated. The Byzantine historians. 
The mediaeval chroniclers who were more than annalists; 
e. g., Bede, Geoffrey of Monmouth and William of Malmes- 
bury, in England. 

Though perpetuating the conceptions of the classic age 
the form of presenting history altered in the Middle Ages; 
influence of mediaeval poetry and romance; Froissart. 

Revival of classical forms and reaction to classical con- 
ceptions brought about by the Revival of Learning and a 
knowledge of classical models; Machiavelli, Joao de Barros, 
De Thou and Hobbes. 

Continuance of these influences into the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The chief exception in the eighteenth century was 
Gibbon, who adopted the methods of modern scientific 
historians, before they were formulated; Gibbon's preface 
to the ^ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.' 

(3) 



The scientific method of historical investigation and the 
modem conception of History formulated in Glermany in the 
nineteenth century by Niebuhr and Ranke ; analogy with 
the advance in method and aim of the mathematical, experi- 
mental and natural sciences. 

The modem conception of History demands that it should 
present an accurate and impartial account of man's doings 
in the past without reference to philosophical or national 
prejudices ; the natural limitations of the historian not to 
be extended by the deliberate cultivation of artificial 
limitations. 

The scientific method of investigation demands diligence 
in examining all possible material and exercise of trained 
critical faculty in dealing with it; the extent and diversity 
of historical material. 

Distinction between History and the historical method. 

Change brought about in the art of writing History by 
the modem conception of its aim and the method of scien- 
tific investigation; the literary presentation of results 
regarded as of less importance; the historian expected to be 
less subjective and more objective; danger of a divorce of 
History from Literature; advantages and disadvantages of 
their former dose connection; the absence of an elaborate 
terminology. 

Value and danger of the imagination to the writer and 
reader of History; historical novels and their use; Scott and 
Dumas lees likely to give false ideas of the past, because in 
their novels they do not pretend to write History, than 
Froude and Carlyle. 

Necessity of bearing in mind when reading about the past 
the category to which the writer of the book perused 
belonged; thus, History written by contemporaries lacks 
perspective and should be regarded as historical material 
rather than History; the works of historians wtiting after 
the events described must be discounted by a study of their 
personality, d^te^ nationality, political and religious views. 



philosophical ideas, conception of their duty, method of 
investigation and literary style. 

Example of a great literary and philosophical work, 
which infringes all the canons laid down for the modem 
historian, Carlyle's 'The French Revolution: a History.' 

Refebences : 

There is no adequate bistory of historiography. 

The only book which gives a satisfactory aeoonnt of the modem con- 
ception of History and of the scientific method of historical research is 
Langlois, C. V. and Seignobos, C, ' Introdnotion to the Study of His- 
tory,' translated by G. G. Beny, New York, 1898. 

For the older conception of History see Macaulay, ' Essay on History/ 
first published in the Edinburgh Review, May, 1828, and reprinted in 
all editions of his 'Essays.' His attitude is shown by the remarks — 
** History begins in novel and ends in essay. " '* History is a compound 
of poetry and philosophy . " ' * Facts are the mere dross of History. ' ' 

Freeman, £. A., * The Methods of Historical Study ' and ' The Unity 
of History ' are stimulating works, but too vague to be of great value. 

The chief opponent of the new conception of History is Frederic 
Harrison, whose criticisms have been collected in his 'The Meaning of 
History,' except the latest which appeared in * The Nineteenth Century * 
for December, 189H. 



LKcrrRE II. 

BIOGRAPHIES AND MEMOIRS. 
Miss Agnes Repplier. 

Lecture OrxLiNE. 

Memoirs and biographies contrasted with history. Their 
value for the historian as well as for the student of litera- 
ture. The essential qualities of a great biography. The 
leisure required for its enjoyment. BoswelPs Life of John- 
son. Peculiar fitness of Boswell for his task. ^^Abook 
should help us either to enjoy life, or to endure if — Dr, 
Johnson. Contrast between Boswell' s Johnson and Fronde's 
Carlyle. Lockhart's Life of Scott. ^*As I sat by Scott's 
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Bid^ »t t^bl6, I could not believe he was a stranger, and I 
forgot b^ was a great man." — Maria Edgeworth. Life and 
Letters of Lord Tennyson. Mr. Andrew Lang's Life of 
Lockhart. Moore's Life of Lord Byron. ** Great men 
taken up in any way are profitable companions." — Carlyle, 
Dowden's Life of Shelley. ** Professor Dowden holds a 
brief for Shelley. He pleads for him as an advocate pleads 
for Mb client." — Mattheiv Arnold. 

Memoirs (A John Murray. Value of his correspondence. 
''An editor is engaged in a kind of intellectual egg-dance 
among a wore of sensitive interests." — Andrew Lang. 
French historical memoirs. Memoirs of the Due de Sully. 
His breadth of judgment and shrewdness of observation. 
' ' If the King ' ' (Henry IV. ) ' * were, as they say, a slave to 
women, yet they never regulated his choice of ministers, 
decided the destinies of his servants, nor influenced the 
deliberations of his council." — SuUy. Memoirs of the Due 
de Saint Simon. English historical memoirs. Lord Her- 
vey's ' Memoirs of the Keign of George II.' '* John Her- 
vey, with his deadly smile, and ghastly painted face." — 
Thackeray. The Greville Memoirs. ** I knew the author " 
(Mr. Charles Greville) ''and he was the most conceited 
person with whom I have ever been brought in contact, 
although I have read Cicero, and know Bulwer-Ly tton. " — 
Dwraeli. 

Methods of reading. 

The choice of books. 

Refebences : 

' Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D.,' by James Boswell. 
' Life of Sir Walter Soott,' by John Gibeon Lockhart. 

* The Journal of Sir Walter Scott,' 

* Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Soott' 

' Life and Letters of John Gibson LocliSiart,' by Andrew I^ng. 

*A Publisher and his Friends. Memoir and Correspondence of the late 

John Murray.' 
' The Autobiography of Edward Gibbon. ' 



LECTURE ni. 
SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS AND POLITICS. 

Arthur T. Hadley. 
Lecture Outline. 

The difference between history and political science is not 
to be sought in the subject matter, but in the way in which 
that matter is used. History gives specific explanation; 
political science aims at the establishment of general laws. 

The name ** sociology " which is ordinarily given to this 
science is an unfortunate one; not, as commonly alleged, 
because it is bad Latin, but because it has displaced a bet- 
ter term, '' ethics" — the science of customs and morals. 
This displacement has caused sociologists to look too much 
at the outside of things; and has led to an antithesis in the 
popular mind, between the conclusions of ethics and of 
politics. This is not justified. All good political science 
has a profoundly ethical character. 

The literature of this subject falls into three groups; one 
dealing with law, another with economics, and a third with 
social evolution. 

Law, by the early writers, was regarded as a formulation 
of natural justice. The social compact theory, invented by 
Hobbes and exemplified in diametrically opposite uses by 
Blackstone and Rousseau, was simply a figure for giving 
concreteness to this conception. This view of the authority 
of law was overthrown by Bentham, who held that law de- 
rived its existence and sanction, not from natural justice, 
but from a command of the sovereign — be he one man or 
many. Of late years, under the leadership of Sir Henry 
Maine, there has been a reaction from the extreme view of 
Bentham, and a return to a middle ground, foreshadowed 
by Burke and other great political orators. 

Economics, as first studied as a means of national money- 
making, obtained public importance in Adam Smith's 
^ Wealth of Nations,' which showed how the self-interest of 
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individuals in industrial matters became the best means of 
advancement for the body politic. The question as to the 
completeness of this coincidence between public and private 
interest has been made the subject of two great controver* 
sies : that of protection, and —far more important — that of 
socialism. But a considerable part of the socialistic litera- 
ture deals with Utopias rather than with facts, and belongs 
under the head of belles-lettres rather than of politics. 

The study of the general principles of social evolution, or 
'* philosophy of history,'' as it has been frequently called, 
was brilliantly begun by Aristotle in his * Politics,' and 
taken up again by Montesquieu more than two thousand 
years later; but its main importance belongs to the nine- 
teenth century. Hegel and his followers tried to deduce 
the laws of this evolution from metaphysics; Comte and 
Spencer, from the analogies of natural science. Another 
group of writers, of whom Bagehot is probably the most 
scientific and Kidd the most popular, apply to the develop- 
ment of society as a whole the methods used by Burke or 
Maine in explaining the growth of legal systems. This 
seems likely to be the most fertile line of political investiga- 
tion in the immediate future, whether judged from the 
standpoint of science or of literature. 

Refebbnces. 

* History of the Science of Politics,* by Sir Frederick Pollock, London, 

1890. 
^ Commentaries on the Laws of England, ' by Blackstone, London, 1765-69. 
' Fragment on Government/ by Jeremy Bentham, London, 1776. 

* Ancient Law,' by Henry J. S. Maine, London, 1861. 

' Wealth of Nations,' by Adam Smith, 1776. Edition with notes by 
Thorold Rogers, Oxford, 1880. Abridgment by Ashley, London, 
1895. 

^ Principles of Political Economy with some of their Applioations to 
Social Philosophy,' by John Stuart MUl, London, 1848. 

' Contemporary Socialism.' by John Rae. Second edition, London, 1891. 

* Burke,' by John Morley, London, 1888. 

* Social Evolution,' by Benjamin Kidd, London, 1894. 

* Physios and Politics, ' by Walker Bagehot, London and New York, 1872. 



LECTURE IV. 

THE STUDY OP PIOTION. 
Brander Matthews. 

LEcrrRE Outline. 

The increasing attention paid to the study of literature. 
The disadvantage of this when not wisely directed. Its 
advantage, especially as regards the Essay, the Drama, and 
Fiction. The Novel — ^a new form as compared with the 
drama and with oratory; it is really a creature of the nine- 
teenth century, having appropriated elements from the epic, 
the drama, and history. Its immense vogue to-day and its 
widespread influence. The action of literature on life. 

Three ways of studying fiction: first, the novel as a pic- 
ture of life and manners; second, the form of the story 
itself; third, the history of the art of fiction. The third 
the most profitable. Literary genealogy. P]very artist a 
student in the studio of his predecessors; Stevenson, Rossetti, 
d*Annunzio, Kipling, Howells. 

The various forms in which a story may be told: — 1. The 
Autobiography; 2. The History. Advantages and disad- 
vantages of each. Importance of the study of technic. 

Self-revelation in fiction. What we learn about women 
from novels written by women. What we learn about men 
from novels written by men. National characteristics in 
fiction, — English, German, French. A contrast of Spain 
and the United States. 

Serious fiction. The fiction in which the author has tried 
to tell the truth about life as he sees it. Romanticist fic- 
tion: the fiction which supplies the anodyne of dreams. 
The purpose of the modern novel. Montaigne's opinion 
about romanticist tales. The four stages of fiction; one, 
the Impossible; two, the Improbable; three, the Probable; 
four, the Inevitable. 
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The difference between the novel and the romanoe. Dr. 
Johnston's definition and Scott's emendation. The Histor- 
ical Novel. The history of the novel shows two things: first, 
the steady improvement of technic; second, the growing 
desire to reproduce life with all its intricacies. What Mr. 
John Morley said of literature true of fiction; its purpose is 
'^ to bring sunshine into our hearts; to driv« moonshine out 
of our heads." 

SUOGESTIONS POE FURTHER STUDY. 

1. The Short Story as a distinct literary form, from Boccaccio to Man- 

pefisant. 

2. The local short story Id America, from Washington Irving to Miss 

Wilkins. 

3. The Romance as it is in Hawthorne's hands. 

4. The essential likeness of Chaucer's art to Boccaccio's. 

5. The disadvantages of the Historical Novel. 

6. The novel with a parpose; its sacoesses and lailnres. 

7. The influence of the English essay on character-drawing in the novel. 

8. The lyric element in certain modem novels 

References : 
^The English Novel,' by Professor Walter Raleigh. 

* The Art of Fiction/ by Sir Walter Besant 

* The Art of Fiction,' by Henry James. 

* Criticism and Fiction,' by W. D. Howells. 

*A Plea for Romance' and * A Humble Remonstrance' (both in ' Memo^ 
ries and Portraits.') by R. L. Stevenson. 

* Literary and Social Silhouettes, ' by H. H. Boyesen. 
'Aspects of Fiction,' by Brander Matthews. 

* History of Fiction,' by Dnnlop. 



LECTURE V. 

POETRY. 

Bliss Perry. 

Lecture Outline. 

What is Poetry? — Some familiar definitions. Their 
fundamental agreement. The genetic method of studying 
poetry: poetry presupposes a poet, and is the embodiment 
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of his vision, transforming imagination and mastery of 
expression. This three-fold process is evident in every 
work of art. The various types of poetry — lyric, narrative 
and dramatic — as thus related to the fine arts and other 
forms of imaginative literature. 

Why Should we Read Poetry? — ^It is the only fine art 
which is always accessible. It gratifies a natural and uni- 
versal desire, giving esthetic satisfaction to the longing for 
truthy love, action. Does it really discipline the mind? 
It cultivates the imagination and the sense of beauty. It 
interprets the forms of nature, the varied experiences of 
human life, and the realities of the unseen world; becoming 
thus a resource, a consolation and an inspiration. 

Some Suggestions about Reading Poetry. — The enjoy- 
ment of poetry as affected by an understanding of its aims 
and its technique. Famous treatises upon the poet's art. 
The need of training in the interpretation of poetic symbol- 
ism. But analysis should be subordinated to synthesis, 
to feeling. Reading poetry aloud. Beginning early. The 
thorough acquaintance with at least one great poet. Who 
shall it be? Principles guiding one's conscious or uncon- 
scious choice. Poetry, as the finest utterance of the human 
spirit, demands from its readers a spiritual culture. , . . 

References. 

Odc of the most suggestive modem discussions of poetry is Mr. Theodore 
Watts-Danton's article, ^ Poetry/ in the Encyclopedia Britannica. Gum- 
mere*s ' Handbook of Poetics ' (Ginn & Ck).) is a useful guide to the field 
of poetic theory. Metrical questions are also well discussed in Corson's 
* P^mer of English Verse * (Ginn & Co.). Professor Cook has edited in 
attractive form five books about poetry: * The Art of Poetry: the Poeti- 
cal Treatises of Horace, Yida and Boileau/ Sir Philip Sidney's ' Defence 
of Poesy, ' Shelley's * Defence of Poetry, ' Leigh Hunt's * What is Poetry ?' 
and Newman's 'Essay on Aristotle's Poetics ' (Ginn & Co.). Professor 
Rhys*s * Prelude to Poetry, ' a tiny volume published by Dent, contains 
not only the treatises of Sidney and Shelley, but striking passages about 
their art by Milton, Gray, Wordsworth, Coleridge and other English poets. 
Wordsworth's famous prefaces are reprinted in the Macmillan one- volume 
edition. Browning's interesting essay on Shelley is given in the Cam- 
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bridge * BroivniAg' (HonghtOD, Mifflin & Co.). Stedman's' Nature and 
Elements of Poetry/ * Poets of Amerioa' and 'Victorian Poets' (Hough-^ 
ton, Mifflin&Co.), Raymond's ' Poetxy as a Representative Art' (Putnam), 
and Everett's ' Poetry, Comedy and Duty ' (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ) 
may be read to advantage. Any good library will furnish tranalationa 
of Leasing's ' Laocoon, ' which treats of the boundaries of the art of poetry, 
and of Aristotle's ' Poetics. ' The best translation of the latter is Professor 
Butcher's, in his * Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art ' (Macmillan). 
Carlyle's * Hero as Poet,' and Emerson's essay on * Poetry,' are eloquent 
transcendental discussions. Some of the best English criticism of poetry 
is to be found in the essays of Arnold, R. H. Hutton, Bagehot, Pater and 
Dowden, and in the lives of the x>oet8 represented in the English Men of 
Letters series (Harpers).. Good editions of all the greater poets are now 
so accessible that no mention of them need be made here. The reader 
will not be likely to overlook such excellent collections as Palgrave'a 
'Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics' (first series, Macmillan) and 
Stedman's 'Victorian Anthology ' (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 



LECTURE VI. 

ESSAYS AND ORITIOISM. 

Hamilton W« Mabie. 

[Noiv : Mr. Mabie was unable, on account of the pressure of other 
work, to prepare the outline f6r his lecture in time for insertion in thia 
edition of the syllabus. It will be printed and distributed later.] 
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Th« Weekly Papers. — ^Bvery student has the privilege of writing 
and sending to the lecturer each week, while the course is in progress, 
a paper containing answers to two or more questions from the lists 
given at the end of the syllabus. The paper should have at the head 
af the first sheet the name of the writer and the name of the centre. 

The Clasa. — At the dose of each lecture a class will be held. All 
are urged to attend it and to take an active part The subjects dis- 
cussed will ordinarily be those treated in the lecture of the same 
evening. Where possible a conference will be held at a different hour 
for the benefit of the students who write weekly papers. Where this 
is not feasible, a part or the whole of the regular class hour will be 
given to a discussion of the papers, and under such conditions the 
subjects discussed will be those treated in the lecture of the previous 
week. Students are invited to add to their papers any questions, or 
to suggest any topics relevant to the subject, which may seem to them 
to require more detailed explanation. All persons attending the lec- 
ture are invited to attend the class, whether they have sent in weekly 
papers or not. 

Tha Examination. — ^Those students whose papers and attendance 
ttpon the class exercises have satisfied the lecturer of the thorough- 
ness of their work will be admitted to the examination at the close of 
the course. Each person who passes the examination successfully 
will receive from the Society a certificate in testimony thereof. 

Keadtng. — Students who are writing weekly papers will find it ad- 
visable to spend the larger part of the spare time available each week 
in reading on the subjects treated in the preceding lecture, thus pre- 
paring themselves for the conference, or class, and for the writing of 
the papers. Those who are not writing the papers will probably find 
it more advantageous to read consecutively one or more of the texts 
recommended, without particular reference to the order in which the 
subjects are discussed in the lectures. Students with considerable 
time at their disposal may be able to combine both methods of study. 

Studanta' Aaaoelationa. — ^The formation of Students' Assodap 
tions for reading and study before and after the lecture course, as well 
as during its continuance, is strongly urged. In every case where this 
is done, the lecturer would be glad of any opportunity to make 
special suggestions in advance about books and subjects. The sug- 
gestions in this syllabus are of too general a nature for the guidance 
of these associations. They are intended rather for the use of indi- 
vidual readers whose time and previous knowledge vary widely^ and 
to wfaom, therefore^ no specific direction can be given. 



LECTUEE I. 

TRADE UNIONISM. 

Introductory. — The chaoige which has oocnrred in British 
political thought within the last twenty years is not 
merely accidental, bat marks the banning of a new 
epoch of reform. What the change is. Why it is 
better to study the labor movement in Britain than 
elsewhere. 
The Rise of Trade Unionism. — Trade unionism not any 
combination of workingmen, but a combination which 
takes for granted a permanent divorce between the 
interests of capital and labor. Its connection with 
medisBval guilds fanciful. It is a product of the 
industrial revolution and a special growth of British 
habits of thought and government. 

A short summary of the history of labor organizations, 
with a view to illustrate the '^ dynamics of demo- 
cratic society.'' 
The Trade Union Motive and Method. — Not theoretical 
nor idealistic. It is a benefit society, but yet never 
a mere benefit society. 

£^oeh L — Up to 1840. Attempts to control the man- 
agement of industry (e. g., machmery, apprentice- 
ship, etc.). 

Epoch 11. — Up to 1885. Follows naturally on I; attempts 
to control the law of supply and demand. The con- 
ditions of success and of failure. 

Epoi^ III. — A^ain a natural advance. Attempts to 
appeal to public opinion for support and an aban- 
donment of the pure labor t». capital faith. 

(3) 



^' XTnion is strength," the method of Epochs I and 11. 
The necessity of supplementing and qualifying it 
under Epoch in discussed in connection with 
The Present Demands of Trade Unionism. 

L A Living Wage. — The claim stated. The method 
adopted to win it. The moral of the coal strike of 
1893. The national minimum wage proposed dis- 
cussed and shown to be unnecessary where workable 
and unworkable where necessary. 
//. The Eight Hours Day. — Trade unions have met with 
their greatest failures in trying to reduce hours. 
The attitude of the Trade Union Congress on the 
subject and its significance in reference to the future 
activity of trade unions. 
The influence of the '^ new unionism." 
Trade Union Federation. — The last attempt to control 
the law of supply and demand in the interest of 
labor. Its value discussed. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR READING AND INFORMATION. 

The literature of British trade nnionism is very eztenaiYe. The ' His- 
tory of Trade Unionism' (18«.) and 'ludnstrial Demooraoy/ 2 vols. 
(25 0. ), by Mr. and Mrs. Webb, are the best books for the general reader 
on the history, economic theory and goTernment of the unions. ' Indus- 
trial DemoonM^ ' is meant to be an exposition and defence of these same 
writers' own yiews, but it represents pretty accurately the opinions of the 
oollectiyist school of British politicians and economists. Brentano's * His- 
tory and Deyelopment of Gnilds and the Origin of Trade Unions ' (38.6(2.) 
remains the best authority on that special aspect of unionism. There 
have been numerous articles in the three Rreat British reviews — the 
Nineteenth Century, the Fortnightly and the Cowtemporary^<m special 
points of policy and organization, and for these Poole's ' Index ' should 
be consulted. 

The best way to follow developments in British trade union opinion is 
to get the reports of the Annual Trades Union Congresses (19 Buckingham 
street, Strand, London, W. C), thirty-one of which have been held. Most 
of the unions publish detailed annual reports, some of them monthly state- 
ments, the Amalgamated Society of Engineers a monthly journal and 
the Railway Servants a weekly paper. There is no official paper for the 
movement as a whole. 



LECTURE IL 
CO-OPERATION. 

History of Co-operation. 

The opening of the co-operative store at Bochdale. 
Progress of the movement since that event. The 
scope of co-operation at the present day. 

The Psychology of Co-operation the great secret of its 
success. How the member regards the store. The 
ideals in which the movement was swaddled have 
not been realized, but continue to have a great influ- 
ence, partly moral and partly democratic. 

The Organization of the Movement. 

1. The store, its members and management. 

2. The wholesale and its business. 

3. The Co-operative Union and its propaganda. 
Parties in the Movement. — The movement is criticised 

for being too much like an ordinary shopkeeping 
venture. Trade unionists' complaint. Attempts 
made to rectify it in this respect. The zealous 
co-operators form two sections, disagreeing in regard 
to co-operative production: 

1. Those who declare for co-partnership and self-govern- 
ing workshops, the '' individualists" of the move- 
ment. Summary of a paper read before the Economic 
Section of the British Association by the Secretary of 
the Labor Association. The activity of this section 
and its success. 

2. Those who declare for the organizing of production 
by the co-operative wholesale. They argue that: 

(a) The conflict between capital and labor is not 
the ultimate form of the industrial problem, and 

(6) The organization of industry must proceed 
from consumption, not from production. This is the 
' ' collectivist ' ' section. 

(5) 
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SUGOESTIONB FOR READING AND INFORMATION. 

The beginningB of British co-operation lie in an O wenite moTement and 
Lloyd Jones's 'Life of Owen' (Sa. 6d,) is worth reading. Holyoake's 
' History of Co-operation ' (2 yols. 148.) is fall of interest beoanse it is 
reminisoent Krs. Sidney Webb's ' Co-operation ' (28. 6<f.) is the best 
economic defence of the wholesale policy, and Mr. Benjamin Jones's 
^ Co-operative Production ' (2 vols. 158.) gives the histoiy of that side of 
the moTement-^nnfairly his co-partnership opponents think. Profit- 
sharing and co-partnership have been treated by Sedley Taylor (28. Qd.) 
aad the evidence which T. W. Bnshill gave before the Labor Commission 
has been expanded into a disoorsive but snggestive volume (28. 6d. ). 
The Co-operative Union publishes a weekly paper — the Co-operative News 
(Id,), and the Labor Association a monthly journal — Labor Co-partneraihip 
(Id.). The report of the First International Co-operative Congress held 
in London in 1895 is an excellent reference book, especially for the ideas 
of the self-governing workshop and co-partnership party. The Scottish 
and English Wholesale Societies combine to publish a Co-operative An- 
nual (48.), which contains a mass of detailed infoimation upon the busi- 
ness and the ideas of the movement. 

The headquarters of the Co-operative Union axe at Long Millgate, 
Manchester; of the Co-operative Wholesale at 1 Balloon street, Manches- 
ter; of the Scottish Wholesale at 119 Paisley road, Gla^ow; and of the 
Labor Association at 15 Southampton Bow, Ix)ndon, W. C. 



LECTURE m. 

LABOR POLITICS. 

Until 1870 the mass of the working classes belonged to 
the Radical party. 

The First Reform Bill, 1832. — The workers joined with 
the new middle and capitalist classes, setting a high 
price npon political liberty. Their disappointment 
with the bill and the Whig ministry. The Inde- 
pendent Radical party. 

Chartism. — The workers' own party. The *' points'' in 
the charter. 

<* We shall get the land 
Only if ^e get the Charter." — Ernest Jones. 

The failure of Chartism. (1) The Free Trade 
movement. (2) Feargus O'Connor. (3) Radicalism. 
How far the '' points " have been carried oat. 

Factory Laws. — How the code has been bailt np and how 
far labor agitation can claim credit for it. 

The Year 1875 niarks the beginning of a new develop- 
ment. The great battle for political democracy won 
and the difficulty of discovering a policy for the 
enfranchised workers. The general election of 1874 
and the first Independent Labor candidates. 
The success of labor in Parliament. 
The modem movement in labor politics may be dated 
from the publication of Progress a/nd Poverty in 
London. The effect of the book under British con- 
ditions was to give an impetus to ideas which were 
not contained in the book. 

The Rise of Socialism was the consequence. But it was 
not only a new party that was formed; the change 
was felt all around in political cries and programs. 
The Independent Labor Party's attempt to re-intro- 
duce principles into politics. Its successes and fail- 
ures up to the present moment. 

(7) 
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Recent legislatioii as an illnsk'ation of the present 
political confusion. The president's address at the 
last Trade Union Congress quoted to show the direc- 
tion in which labor leaders are looking. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR READING AND INFORMATION. 

The history of hibor politicB in the oentnxy can best be gathered from 
general histories, like Spenoer Walpole's six volnmes (368.); Rose's ' Rise 
of Democracy ' (28. 6d. ) is not very well informed in lis last chapter, but 
gives a good idea of what has happened. The general Liberal philosophy 
may be gathered from the biographies of the two MUlsand Bentham and 
their political works, especially Mill's ' Liberty' and 'Representatiye Gk>v- 
emment, ' Chartism has received no worthy treatment as yet, bat Gam- 
mages's Histoiy is nsefbl, though not impartial (78. 6d,). We are too 
near the later developments to treat them as history, bnt the reports of 
the Trades Union Congresses are suggestive reading. In an artide in 
the Proffreaaive Review, September, 1897, I have attempted to explain the 
inward nature of Liberalism and the work it was called upon to do in 
the evolution of progress, and in another article, just published— iVtne- 
ieenth Century^ January, 1899 —I have continued the same study with a 
view to showing the transition from political democracy to social 
democracy. Mr. Webb's * Socialism in England ' (28. 6d.) gives a good, 
though now out-of-date, hlstoiy of the movement. The best statement 
of the Socialist ideas in Britain is 'Fabian Essays' (l8.), and a second 
series of these essays about to be published vnll reflect the experience of 
the last twelve years. 

See information for Lecture I. The Fabian Society's address is 276 
Strand, London, W. C, and the Independent Labor Party, 53 Fleet 
street, London, E. C. The Daily Chronidey as a rule, voices the senti- 
ments of the socialist radicals, and the organs of the more extreme 
political movement are the Clarion and the Labor Leader, both penny 
weeklies. Justice is the organ of the Marxists. 



SYLLABUS 



OFTKS 

FREE LECTUEES TO THE PEOPLE 

under the anspioes of 

THE AMEEICAN SOCIETY FOE THE EXTENSION OF 

UNIVEESITY TEACHING. 



Lecturer : ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, 

FreBident of the Central High School, Philadelphia. 



Subject : ETHICS. 



Dates : Thursday Evenings, 

November 10, 17, 24, December 1, 8, 15, 

to be deliyered at the 

CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, Broad and Green Streets, 

Philadelphia. 

Leetoiee oommenoe promptly at 8 P. M. Doom open at 7.30 P.M. 

Admiaaion is free, and no ticket is required. No children under 

fifteen years of age will be admitted. 

Information in reference to theee leotores can be had by addressing J. 
Glande Bedford, Esq., Local Secretary, Booms 104 and 106 Girard Bnilding, 
Broad and Chestnut Streets, or John Nolen, Secretary of the UniyerBlty Exten- 
sion Society, 111 South Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 



The University Extension Society, with the co-operation of 
the Board of Public Education, has arranged to give this coarse 
of free lectures, and a few others, in the public schools of the 
city. The lectures are intended for people who have to work, 
but like also to know and think. In this course the President 
of the Central High School will talk to the people about Ethics — 
about what is right and what is wrong. The lecture will last 
fifty minutes, then there will be thirty minutes for informal 
discussion and questions, and at the end of the course there 
will be an examination for those who desire to take it. In New 
York City free lectures in the school houses have been given 
for ten years with increasing success. During the first season, 
which lasted from January to April, 1889, 186 lectures were 
delivered in six school houses in the most densely populated 
sections of the dty, and the total attendance was 22,149. Dur- 
ing the season of 1897-98, 1866 lectures were given to a total 
attendance of over half a million people— an increase of more 
than twenty-fold. The totals up to date in New York repre- 
sent 5154 lectures delivered, and 2,290,495 persons in attendance. 
Similar free lectures to the people have been given in Chicago, 
Boston, Newark, Jersey City, and other places. 



